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PREFACE 


The  principal  aim  of  this  booi  is  to  furnish  a  conven- 
ient collection  of  facts  that  will  facilitate  the  study  and 
the  teaching  of  the  American  lahor  problem.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  hook  will  be  m»i  without  interest  for  the  general 
reader.  But  it  is  the  requirements  of  tin-  undergraduate 
student,  and  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  of  under- 
graduates, that  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Where  it  was  necessary,  we  have  sacrificed  hoth  interest 
and  general  social  philosophy,  in  order  to  present  con- 
crete facts 

We  helieve  that  the  gravest  differences  of  opinion  iboni 
the  lahor  problem,  and  the  most  dangerous  misapprehen- 
sions, are  caused  by  the  Failure  to  view  the  problem 
broadly,  to  consider  its  many  phases  and  ramifications. 
The  labor  problem  is  greater  than  the  problem  of  trade 
unionism,  far  more  important  than  the  problem  of  indws 
trial  peace.  Impelled  by  this  conviction,  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  cover  a  broad  field  imperfectly,  rather  than  a 
narrow  field  in  detail. 

We  have  necessarily  left  much  to  be  done  by  the  teacher 
or  the  reader  himself.  There  are  important  questions, 
such  as  the  problem  of  the  unskilled  workers,  which  have 
been  passed  by  without  a  word ;  there  are  logical  gaps 
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which  should  be  filled,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  last  century  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
trade  unions,  strikes,  and  the  other  "remedies"  discussed 
in  Book  II;  there  are  facts  stated  and  statistics  cited 
which  arc  sadly  in  need  of  long  critical  discussions  con- 
cerning their  probable  validity  and  precise  meaning ;  and 
finally,  there  has  been  given  no  statement  and  little  inti- 
mation of  the  general  social  theory  which  most  logically 
and  consistently  explains  the  facts  cited. 

These  Uuntnuu  We  have  attempted  to  fill,  in  a  measure, 
by  the  citation  of  certain  Supplementary  Readings,  de- 
signed to  eke  out  our  treatment  where  it  is  especially 
inadequate,  or  to  present  another  poii  w  when  our 

iiirrpretation  is  particularly  dubious.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  then  defects  must  be  remedied  by  1 1 1  -  - 
teacher  or  by  wider  reading  on  the  part  of  the  student 
himself.  It  is  impossible  to  say  all  that  should  be  said 
about  the  American  labor  problem  in  a  single  volume,  and 
say  it  in  the  concrete  way  which  the  temperament  of  the 
undergraduate  student  and  the  exigencies  of  the  college 
examinatinti  require. 

The  authors  take  sincere  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  read  the  manuscript  and  have  made  many  help- 
fid  suggestions.  To  Mr.  Max  O.  Lorenz  we  are  indebted 
for  many  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  numerous 
correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  have 
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furnished  information,  particularly  the  various  persons 
and  firms  whose  experience  in  profit  sharing  furnishes  the 
basis  for  a  portion  of  the  chapter  upon  that  subject,  and 
to  the  editors  of  cooperative  papers  and  the  organizers  of 
cooperative  associations,  who  have  furnished  valuable 
material 
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GENESIS  OF  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  LABOR  TROBLEM  AND  ITS  GENESIS 


s  very  general  and  abstract  sense  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  labor  problem,  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
problem  of  improving  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
the  wage-earning  classes.  Of  course,  this  simplicity  of 
definition  is  largely  verbal.  There  is  no  one  labor  prob- 
lem whose  solution  would  carry  with  it  the  settlement  of 
all  others;  and  we  shall  always  have  labor  problems  so 
long  as  there  are  conditions  of  employment  capable  of 
improvement.  The  consequence  is  that  when  we  begin  to 
sfu.ly  the  problem  it  divides  up  into  a  number  of  evils  and 
abuses  like  sweating  and  child  labor,  for  each  of  which  in 
turn  a  number  of  practical  remedies  are  in  use  or  under 
active  consideration.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  most 
of  the  important  labor  problems  have  their  roots  in  three 
or  four  great  social  institutions.  These  institutions  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  firmly  in  mind,  not  only  because  of  their 
exe>  importance,  but  in  order  that  the  somewhat 

overwhelming  mass  of  details  cited  in  the  following  chap- 
ters may  be  given  a  certain  unity  of  meaning  and  import, 
boot  which  they  berome  unintelligible  and  wearisome. 
First  of  all,  naturally,  is  the  wage  system  itself.     If 
industrial  order  rested  either  upon  a  basis  of  slavery 
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upon  one  of  socialism  the  pr  ould  be  entirely 

different.  Under  those  systems,  if  successfully  operat'  I 
the  laborer  would  be  assured  a  place  to  work  and  a  mini- 
mum, at  least,  of  food,  clothes  ami  slflt.-r.  Under  the 
wage  system,  on  the  other  band,  Ehfl  ItbOMT  tuk.-s  upon 
himself  tlie  re.sponsibility  of  securing  work  and  of  sup- 
porting himself  and  family.  More  important  still,  be 
must  do  this  by  selling  his  services  to  the  great  masters  of 
industry.  He  has  become  not  only  a  producer,  hut  a 
chant  as  well.  He  must  acquire  a  certain  strength  or 
skill,  and  then  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Slowly  and 
gradually  institutions  arc  perfected  to  strengthen  his 
weakness  and  ignorance  in  this  bargaining  with  the  em- 
ployer. Society  creates  customs  which  harden  into  stand- 
ards of  life  or  comfort,  and  assist  the  laborer  to  bar 
more  effectually.  The  laborers  themselves  combine  in 
trade  unions,  by  which  these  standards  are  more  < 
sciously  fixed  and  more  t  maotuAj  maintained  :  and  in 
time  the  laborer  begins  to  bargain  through  agents— walk- 
ing delegates.  Underlying  all  the  problems  which  will  bj 
dJMOOMd,  however,  is  this  system  which  casts  upon  tltt 
laborer  tin-  responsibility  for  his  own  maintenance,  which 
makes  him  merchant  as  well  as  producer,  and  compels 
him  to  take  his  chances  anil  stake  his  welfare  upon  suc- 
cessful bargaining  in  the  labor  market 

Second  in  order,  and  not  less  important  than  the  wage 
system  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
problem,  is  the  highly  capitalized  form  of  modern  indus- 
try.   The  introduction  of  the  capitalistic  system  has  been 
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followed  by  great  and  unmistakable  progress  in  many 
ways,  such  as  a  general  increase  in  wages  and  a  rapid 
elevation  of  the  standards  of  life  and  comfort.  These 
evidences  of  progress  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
last  chapter.  At  this  point  we  desire  to  emphasize  those 
more  unpleasant  characteristics  of  the  present  industrial 
system  which  aggravate  and  intensify  the  labor  problem. 

To  work  successfully  to-day  in  most  lines  of  industry, 
men  must  own  or  control  a  large  capital,  which  is  usually 
embodied  in  extensive,  complex  mechanical  plants,  and 
the  plan  under  which  production  is  carried  on  within  these 
plants  is  usually  called  "the  (i<  Im  y  s\  stern."  The  fac- 
systein  itself  is  direct  \y  responsible  in  a  large  degree 
for  many  Labor  problem*  Child  labor,  industrial  acci- 
dents, factory  regulation,  the  unemployment  resulting 
from  the  invention  of  labor  saving  machinery,  and  other 
evils.  It  is  indirectly  responsible,  however,  for  more  nnd 
sterner  problems  than  these. 

The  great  majority  of  men  do  not  possess  the  abilities 
or  the  opportunities  to  secure  the  large  capital  necessary 
tie  the  successful  conduct  of  a  modern  business.  For  the 
masses,  indeed,  it  is  true  and  increasingly  true,  that  once 
a  wage-earner  always  a  wage-earner.  This  permanency 
of  status  makes  the  labor  problem  in  one  respect  a  class 
.struggle.  The  laborer  feels  that  he  is  permanently  held 
within  a  class  whose  faitol  .  in  part,  antagonistic  to 

those  of  fka  employers  irith  whom  he  bargains  and  higgles 
over  wages.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  too,  indus- 
try becomes  mo  !  ly    capitalized   as    time   passes, 
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i»  laaEmr  -nro  rnan^T'ST"  "5****??  mil  5*w^r  "tmt**«*  wtci  At 
result  trmr  die  puwr  sad  T^mlh.  jc  toe  Dfw  wao  Ju  ii'iath, 
die  Jip  ir«  -w  sxuraumsiT'  ssr»»il«i  dnic  taey  would 
dtr*ai*n. — j:  31-saaei— the  7*11717  xn»£  scabLicy  of  tine 
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These,  then,  are  what  ^aj  ee  •.•ailed  the  fundamental 
fzrtstr*  r,l  the  modern  labor  problem. — the  wase  system, 
the  permanent  status  of  the  wage-earniiur  class,  the  fae- 
Wy  system  — with  all  which  that  implies,— ami  the 
Ulr-tiu;  conwrntration  and  control  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  n  yrry  Muml]  proportion  of  the  population.  It  is  abso- 
ItiMy  necessary  in  keep  these  fundamental  conditions 
firmly  in  mind;  hut  it.  is  just  as  necessary  to  remember 
Mini,  |M.i.nitii.Mil  as  such  institution*  may  seem,  they  are 

1  ml  step*  in-  Niim.-M  in  a  (•outlined  process  of  evolution. 
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whose  past  tin  folding  is  as  profoundly  significant  as  its 
future  course  is  fascinating  and  mysterious.  Let  us 
•.'lance  briefly  it  the  genesis  of  the  wage  system  and 
modern  capitalism,  the  EWQ  pillars  of  the  present  indus- 
trial 

Almost  Th.-  first  laboring  class  that  historical  records 
disclose,  was  composed  of  slaves.  In  the  development  of 
human  society  from  savagery  to  civilization  there  came 
a  time  when  a  comparatively  sedentary  agricultural  life 
suggested  a  possible  economy  in  the  disposition  of  cap- 
tives, l>y  the  substitution  of  slavery  for  slaughter  and 
cannibalism.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  all  the  great  DO 
tant  nations  of  the  world,  the  laboring  population  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  slavery  and  serfdom.  At 
Athens,  for  instance,  in  309  B.  C  — though  the  stall: 
have  ban  questioned  by  some  authorities— we  are  told 
that  there  were  400,000  slaves  in  a  total  population  of 
i:i,000.  In  itgina  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
according  to  Aristotle,  there  were  470,000  slaves;  and  a 
little  later,  in  Corinth,  a  citizen  body  of  40,000  owned  and 
controlled  640,000  slaves.  In  Rome,  after  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  the  same  condition  prevailed,— 
"everywhere  the  great  part  of  the  manual  work  in  agri- 
culture, minim,',  trade  and  commerce  was  performed  by 
•laves;"— the  institution  of  slavery  was  entreneln  i 
among  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Koine ;  ami  in  K 
land  it  lingered  until  about  a  century  after  tlie  Norman 
invasion. 

•ry  slowly  softened  into  serfdom,   and  serfdom 
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into  the  wage  system.  The  last  serf  did  not  disappear 
from  England  until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  serfdom  lasted  well  into  the  nine- 
teen th  century.  \Y«  Dead  not  linger  over  these  facts. 
The  point  which  concerns  us  is  why  serfdom  was  replaced 
by  the  wage  system. 

Three  causes  stand  out  preeminent.  In  the  first  place, 
bondage  is  repugnant  to  the  deepest  instincts  and  highest 
ideali  of  the  human  case.  The  simple,  animal  matind 
for  freedom  must  have  played  on  important  part,  aided 
as  it  was  by  the  better  teachings  of  Hi.-  ehuiTh  and  tin- 
common  law,  whose  leaning,  in  England  at  least,  was  al- 
ways toward  the  side  of  liberty.  Secondly,  bondage  as  a 
system  became  socially  wasteful  and  uneconomic.  Free- 
dom gave  fuller  play  to  the  incentive  of  self-interest. 
Thirdly,  it  became  profitable  for  the  people  who  owned 
the  land  to  which  the  serfs  were  bound,  to  commute  the 
old  personal  services  into  money  dues,— to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  van  1 1  . 
while  retaining  a  money  equivalent  for  the  old  feudal 
obligations.  Serfdom,  then,  passed  away  because  it  was 
at  once  inequitable  and  uneconomic. 

The  modern  system  of  capitali/atan  ii  often  explained 
as  a  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rn:,iri  fe.-itures  of  which 

are  Den  n  generally  nnderatood  that  it  is  nun saary  to 

reeitr     them     here       This    explanation     is    snhstant  ially 

oor.1  do  not  DnaeonstnH  the  nature  of  the 

industrial  n  acoonnta  of  the  in- 
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dnstrial  revolution  greatly  exaggerate  the  suddenness  of 
the  changes  which  characterized  it,  and  give  the  impres- 
sion that  some  mysterious  stirring  of  the  human  mind 
caused  .i  meteoilfl  burst  of  new  discoveries  md  inventions, 
from  which  flowed,  U  immediate  results,  the  factory  sys- 
tem, modem  ';i[>i!ulism,  and  the  separation  of  clu 
with  all  their  consequences  and  accompaniments.  This 
interpretation  disguises  the  real  nature  of  the  industrial 
r.'vnlniinn  and  of  ll,e  modern  labor  problem,  both  pi 
uliidi  mr  perfectly  natural  and  logical  results  of 
economic  progress  and  of  the  ceaseless  effort  to  make  more 
mid  better  things  at  a  lower  cost.  In  order  to  emphasize 
this  familiar,  but  very  important  truth,  let  us  note  in  bare 
outlines  the  de-wlnpment  of  mechanical  industry  from  the 
introduction  of  the  wage  system  to  the  period  of  the 
industrial  revoluti*  ■ 

As  the  feudal  system  disintegrated,  industry  passed 
friun  the  manors  to  the  free  cities  and  chartered  towns, 
re  the  escaped  serf  who  eluded  ban  master  for  a  .rem- 
and a  day  became  free,  .in. I  sphere  trade  and  industry 
were  regulated  by  the  gilds.  Industry  under  the  gild 
system  was  at  first  simple  and  paternalistic.  The  mas- 
ter or  manufacturer  worked  in  his  own  home,  assisted  by 
a  few  apprentices,  who  moved  in  their  employer's  family 
on  terms  of  equality,  and  might  reasonably  hope  some  day 
to  marry  into  that  family  and  so  succeed  to  the  business, 
or  in  other  ways  to  acquire  independent  establishment 
l heir  own.  The  authorities  are  singularly  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  in  the  beginning  the  craft  gilds  were  bene- 
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ficial,  not  only  to  industry  and  the  laborer,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well.  They  were  monopolies  and  no  man  could 
practice  a  trade  in  a  eity  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
gild  which  regulated  that  trade;  but  they  prevented  con- 
tlicts  of  interest,  guaranteed  the  quality  of  goods,  stimu- 
lated the  organization  and  division  of  labor,  trained 
skilled  workmen,  regulated  apprenticeship,  and  bestowed 
iifxin  the  iiriis.ins  i he  military  system  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Moreover,  their  tone  was  dis- 
tinctly moral  and  educational,  while  they  served  as  the 
great  benefit  societies  of  the  middle  ages,  lessening  pau- 
perism, promoting  thrift,  and  cultivating  iu  their  mem- 
bers tfi  •  i|n;ilities  of  good  workmanship  and  active  citi- 
zenship. 

As  time  passed,  however,  the  gilds  became  close  corpo- 
rations, jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Member- 
ship and  mastership  both  beOBme  hereditary;  the  dues 
were  raised:  pfodttOtiOB  RBI  limited  to  keep  up  prices; 
and  onerous  regulations  wen-  introdmed,  whieh  hindered 
the  march  of  progress  in  production  and  exchange. 
After  the  gilds  became  more  aristocrat ic,  too,  the  old 
isition  from  apprentici flhip  to  jonrricymanship,  and 
from  journcymanship  to  mast-M-sliip.  whieh  in  the  begin- 
ning had  In  ami  practically  universal,  became 
exceedingly  difficult.  A  class  of  permanent  journeymen 
was  created,  which  became  large  and  relatively  numerous 
in  western  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
Miriis.  With  its  appearance  the  forces  an!;i"i>nistic 
to  the  gild  begau  to  obtain  the  mastery.     In  1G80  the 
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author  of  Britannia  Lnngucns  records  that,  "most  of  our 
ancient  corporations  and  gilds  (have)  become  oppressive 
oligarchies, "'  and  a  few  years  later  in  England  tln-ir 
influence  was  at  an  end  j  though  on  the  continent  the  gild 
retained  its  importance  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  in  (Jermany  and  Austria  it  has  in  recent  years  been 
revived. 

It  is  plain  that  the  separation  of  the  capitalistic  and 
wage-earning  classes  was  due  in  part  to  the  desire,  appar- 
ently ineradicable  from  the  human  mind,  to  maintain  a 
social  superiority,  once  gained,  by  the  erection  of  class 
barriers.  When  a  few  of  the  mastercraftsmen  had 
accumulated  fortunes,  they  began  to  ape  the  manners  of 
th»  landed  aristocracy,  conceived  the  ambition  of  found- 
ing families,  and  began  to  marry  chiefly  within  their  own 
or  a  higher  class.  In  the  gilds  the  richer  and  more  power- 
ful masters  separated  tlu-nisclvcs  into  a  distinct  class, 
while  the  gild  government  came  under  the  control  of  a 
still  smaller  group,  the  "Court  of  Assistants,''  whose 
regulation  of  industry  heoame  monopolistic,  avaricious 
and  harsh.  Excessive  fines  or  entrance  fees  were  required 
upon  the  admission  of  apprentices  into  the  mastership, 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  excessively  lengthened, 
and  the  custom  sprang  up  of  reqniring  apprentices  to  take 
oath  that  they  would  not  set  up  competing  establishing 
without  the  masters'  permission,  a  practiee  that  in  Eng- 
land was  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  1536. 


'Quoted   by    Hibbet.    Influence    and    DcnlopmiHl    u{   Enyllih    QUdt, 
p.  108. 
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This  innate  tendency  to  class  seclusion  must  undoubt- 
edly be  numbered  among  the  causes  which  explain  the 
appearance  of  capitalism  and  the  segregation  of  a  class 
of  permanent   v..  iers.     A  far  more  potent  cause, 

however,  is  found  in  the  great  economies  effected  by  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale.  A  man  working  with  a  tool  is 
much  more  productive  than  a  nan  without  any  mechan- 
ical assistance,  and  h  riinii  aided  In'  many  and  costly  tools 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  man  w  itli  one.  The  supe- 
riority conferred  by  the  possession  of  capital  tends  to 
grow  and  increase;  its  advantages  are  cumulative. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  thu  appearance  of  a 
capitalistic  class,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  its  c\ is! end- 
long before  the  industrial  revolution.  On  the  continent. 
a  class  of  wealthy  entrepreneurs  —  the  merchant  clothiers 
—appeared  in  the  woolen  iiulnstr;.  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  in  certain  parts  of  England  that 
industry  had  passed  bevoud  the  domestic  stage  as  early, 
at  least,  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Re- 
ferrim:  to  the  new  system  in  England  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor 
.  us  in  his  M'u/nn  FoOtOfy  Si/stt  to  ('page  1*)  that 
'the  increase  of  machinery  employed  under  ft  had 
already  become  so  alarming  by  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
that  a  statute  (50  and  60  Ed.  VI)  was  passed  in  that 
reign  Ngulatmg  its  use,  while  long  before,  and  even  by 
the  end  uf  Henry  VII  s  nlgOj  a  class  of  great  capitalists 
hid  ariMii,  using  its  methods  on  a  very  large  scale 
indeed." 

The  industrial  revolution  was  not  a  cataclysm  of  mo- 
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chanical  inventions  and  social  transformations.  .Yafvrs 
non  facit  solium.  It  came  gradually.  Thoughtful  men 
were  expecting  it  The  war  was  prepared  for  it.  It  was 
understood  that  industry  was  on  the  eve  of  great  develop- 
ments and  that  improvements  in  production  were  im- 
peratively demanded.  The  possibilities  of  steam  as  a  mo- 
tive power  in  industry  were  well  understood  many  years 
before  James  Watt  patented  a  workable  engine  in  1769. 
Many  of  the  inventions  which  transformed  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
long  preceded  by  mechanical  devices  which  differed  from 
these  inventions  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  impracticable 
or  costly  of  operation.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Academy,  realizing  the 
handicap  imposed  upon  the  textile  industry  by  the 
excessive  time  required  for  spinning  yarn,  "offered  a 
prize  for  the  invention  of  a  machine  that  would  spin 
several  threads  at  the  same  time."  The  factory  system 
was  not  accidental;  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
unceasing  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  Pro- 
duction by  machinery,  like  production  on  a  large  scale  in 
general,  came  because  it  was  economical,  uprooting  old 
institutions,  extinguishing  tenacious  customs,  widening 
the  gulf  between  the  masters  and  the  servants,  dislodging 
the  old  landed  aristocracy,  doing  an  infinite  amount  of 
damage  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  but  rendering 
possible  in  the  end  a  vastly  greater  production  and  con- 
sumption of  material  wealth. 
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The  genesis  of  the  labor  problem  is  full  of  instruction 
for  the  student  of  that  problem  as  it  now  confronts  us. 
Time  was  when  the  wage  system,  private  property  in  land, 
and  the  industrial  combination  did  not  exist,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  they  shall  no  longer  exist.  No 
social  institution  ■  inherently  immortal,  or  above  and 
i >nd  the  touch  of  the  iconoclast  or  reformer. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  be  certain  that  every  deep-sonted 
social  institution  will  endure  until  a  better  substitute  is 
provided,  capable  of  performing  the  old  function  in  a 
more  economic  way.  The  test  of  the  possible  reform  is  its 
power  of  decreasing  east  or  BIOgBMBOtiag  product  inn  We 
may  rebel  against  the  materialism  of  this  criterion,  but 
tlrny  it  we  cannot.  If  economic  history  readies  one  lesson 
of  indisputable  meaning,  it  is  the  utter  inevitableness 
of  the  method,  machine  or  institution  that  makes  for 
economy.  We  may— indeed,  we  must— ameliorate  its 
temporary  destructiveness,  but  thwart  it  we  cannot.  Such 
is  the  law  of  progress,  and  progress  is  inevitable.  Not 
without  interruption  from  men  and  institutions,  and  not 
without  guidance  at  times  by  combinations  of  men  in 
legislature,  church  and  trade  union,  but  in  its  ultimate 
direction  irresistible  and  irreversible,  the  car  of  industrial 
progress  has  travelled  its  appointed  way,  improving,  en- 
larging, but  always  complicating  the  mechanism  of 
industry,  and  so  ceaselessly  reducing  the  proportion  of 
independent  workers.  Capitalism,  the  separation  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  the  labor  problem  are  the  products 
of  progress  itself. 
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It  is  some  comfort  to  reflect  that  our  problems  are  the 
problems  of  progress,  the  growing  pains  of  youth,  and  not 
t  he  signs  of  approaching  decay.  Of  course,  it  avails  noth- 
ing to  the  man  who  is  thrust  aside  or  maimed  by  the  car 
of  progress,  to  be  told  that  his  suffering  is  a  mere  incident 
in  the  upward  march  of  society.  This  truth,  indeed, 
carries  with  it  a  supplementary  lesson  of  the  gravest 
consequence:  society  must  learn  to  minimize  the  un- 
fortunate incidents  of  progress,  aud  systematically 
ootnpenaate  those  who  are  injured  literally  for  humanity's 
sake,  because  it  is  just,  this  inci dental  and  temporary 
destmctiveness  of  progress  that  accounts  for  the  gravest 
economic  and  social  evils  of  our  epoch.  Moreover,  society 
must  learn  to  restrain  the  capricious  plunging,  the  un- 
necessary   devi.i!  ions,    of   our    figDJrtf  ire    which-:    and    as 

invention  crowds  upon  invention,  and  revolutionary 
methods  replace  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  ami  10 
which  we  have  accommodated  ourselves,  — in  a  word,  as 
progress  becomes  more  rapid,  social  regulation  must  in- 
crease. No  greater  truth  has  ever  been  enunciated  by  an 
American  economist  than  the  proposition,  so  ably  main- 
tained by  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  in  his  Relation  of 
tin  State  to  Industrial  Action,  that  public  regulation 
must  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  private 
le  and  industry.  The  true  ideal  of  society  is  not 
laissez-faire,  but  economic  freedom,  and  freedom  is  th« 
child,  not  the  enemy,  of  law  and  regulation. 

RimRicn  •  BxeoNant  blhlloRrHjihlwi  upon  labor  and  spM-lflc  labor 
problem*  may  be  found  to  S.  8.  Whittlesey'*  Uataochtuttu  Labor  Ltg- 
UUitlon   riyoii  :  J.  \v    blacks  "  neferences  on  the  History  of  Labor 
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axsi  &m»  Cwrts^:;*^?  Lthoc  IWMwm"*  OltiHa  College  Library  Bml- 
*-u».  "nt"  I  N:-  2  "-S.-J  :  Index  of  AB  KcnorU  tuned  by  Bnrtmmm  of 
Z***r  £:«»*?**  »  si*  :  mttri  iimteo.  published  by  the  (*T.  B.)  Depart- 
b««:  .<  IjV.-  is  I*».i:  S*:*=  k««i  SnilMt  */  Labor  Literatim 

.  "sftr*  jLi-i  £jnas  S-j-ref  "s  SK-isI  r"rayrea*  <1904>.  A  largo  aaaotrat 
.•:  i*;a  .-5  s  :i*  ;?.-K«b*  :m:<^  la  this  book,  except  tbe  rise  of  the 
'j\:  ?c\>"\-2.  .-*  p.*l'«s*fi  is  Mr.  Bo'-crt  admirable  work.  Getting  a 
••-*ay.  n*  N>:  Scarves  .-£  c=tt«c:  "Xfc-rmatfoa  are  tbe  report*  and 
r*rN>J.v*  j*j  tz.z*  tt  '.-t  ;«ifr»L  state  and  foreign  labor  boreaas, 
partjtaarj  •*•-.**  .-*  -.5*  Tilted  State*.  New  Tort  Massachusetts,  tho 
Iy  .«4  K. z*\5.«.  !>*=.*.  R*^:z=.  sad  tbe  Genaaa  Ecicht-Arbeiutdott. 
ft*  *--*:  **::.*•"*.■:•..-:?  •.-•ercr*  la  Eif'.ish  concerning  tbe  geaeaia  of  tbo 

>\r  jw£."«r.  *:*  r.**.*  *:*rdj.7\l  Txoks  epen  English  economic  history, 
»-.v*S  in  »*i"fj  *  '*r"*facr*,-«  :.-  Em>-lit\  Economic  History  and  Theory; 
«***-*.is.s**;**st  *  tire*  ivlssea  cat  The  Gi>rth  of  BnglUh  /adaafry  sad 
>Vii«i«v.  •  Tra.'-  *  **.-«;  WmfidmS:  Hotwoa's  The  Ecolmtion  of  Modern 
CtTit*:***  :  v'Njifj*  .'riwfTwJ  sad  * ortsl  BUtory  of  Englmnd.  For 
IS*  etvsca:.-  >:.»:.-tt  of  tie  Tilted  State*  see  McMaster.  History  of  tho 
rNvr-V  *■  t»;  I  «ir.d  j? !*»<#:  Brace.  Tint  Century  of  the  BepmWe; 
Kruoe.  J'.vt.K*  Utrt-sry  **  r«ryi«w  tm  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
W(w!(«  y.v  *.-«»■  ;«J  .<■*.-**:  BUtvy  of  V"**  Englond:  Wright  Indno- 
f>*»:  *:v.V;w*  .••  rW  *  *it<d  SMI«*,*  sad  Elj.  Studies  in  the  Evolution, 

Si  rn  *•*«*♦  tv*\  KrjiriXvSS: 
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WOMAN   AND  CHILD  LABOR 


Out  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  transition  from 
domestic  to  factor}'  industry  arose,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  serious  evils  of  the  modern  wage  system,  the 
problem  of  woman  and  child  labor.  With  the  changes  in 
methods  of  production  which  removed  the  traditional 
occupations  of  women  from  the  home,  they  themselves 
were  forced  into  wage  labor  in  factories,  while  with  the 
introduction  of  light  running  machinery  young  children 
were  put  to  productive  and  profitable  use. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  apparent  increase 
in  laboring  women  is  largely  a  matter  of  adjustment  to 
changed  industrial  conditions.  Women  are  to  a  great 
extent  supplying  the  same  needs  that  they  have  always 
supplied,  but  they  are  now  receiving  wages  and  are  work- 
ing outside  of  the  home.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  true  enlargement  of  woman's  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity, due  to  the  increased  productivity  of  machinery  and 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  her  previous  occupations  were 
those  in  which  human  wants  are  least  capable  of  expan- 
sion—the  satisfaction  of  the  common  needs  of  physi <-A 
existence.  The  oversupply  of  women  in  their  traditional 
■s  of  activity  has  forced  many  of  them  into  other 
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occupations,  often  in  competition  with  men.  This  com- 
petition is  the  economic  evil  of  woman's  labor,  while  the 
social  evil  is  the  effect  upon  the  women  themselves  and 
upon  the  home.    Both  evils  are  relative. 

Child  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  children  and  to 
society  at  large.  Bodies  and  minds  are  stunted  and 
deformed;  crime,  violence  and  all  of  the  social  evils 
which  spring  from  a  brutalized  population  are  fostered ; 
and  the  total  industrial  efficiency  of  the  individual  is 
immeasurably  lessened. 

1.  Historic  Conditions  and  Development  of  Legisla- 
tion in  England:  Though  the  labor  of  women  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  of  children,  was  mili/ed  under  the 
domestic  system,  it  was  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
machinery,  the  improvement*  in  metboda  of  production. 
and  the  development  of  commerce  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  produced  the  distinctive  evils  of 
which  complaint,  is  now  made. 

In  the  early  factories  and  mines  of  England  these  evils, 
—long  hours,   insufficient   wages,  ov  ion,  lack  of 

opportunities  for  education,  forced  neglect  of  home 
duties,  and  many  others, — attained  probably  their  great- 
est intensity,  though  affecting  only  a  small  number  of 
women  and  children  as  compared  with  tin-  modern  army. 
There  is  abundant  testimony,  however,  to  the  terrible 
litions.  physicnl,  mental  and  moral,  which  prevailed, 
and  harrowing  details  arc  heaped  up  in  English  blue 
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books.1  "The  beginning  of  the  present  century 
found  children  of  five,  and  even  of  three  years  of  age,  in 
England,  working  in  factories  and  brick -yards ;  women 
working  underground  in  mines,  harnessed  with  mules  to 
carts,  drawing  heavy  loads;  found  the  hours  of  labor 
whatever  the  avarice  of  individual  mill-owners  might 
exact,  were  it  thirteen,  or  fourteen,  or  fifteen;  found  no 
guards  about  machiuery  to  protect  life  and  limb;  found 
the  air  of  the  factory  fouler  than  language  can  describe, 
even  could  human  ears  bear  to  hear  the  story."* 

The  first  form  under  which  the  evils  of  child  labor 
became  so  serious  as  to  inspire  legislative  restriction  was 
pauper  appivntieeship.  Agreements  were  made  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  and  the  parish  workhouses 
whereby  many  thousands  of  children  were  sent  to  the 
factory  towns  to  become  practically  slaves.  A  little  later 
"a  horrible  traffic  had  sprung  up;  child-jobbers  scoured 
the  country  for  the  purpose  nf  purchasing  children  to  sell 
(tan  again  Into  the  bondage  of  factory  slaves.  The 
waste  of  human  life  in  the  manufactories  to  which  the 
children  were  nonrigned  was  simply  frightful*  Day  and 
night  the  machinery  was  kept  going;  one  gang  of  children 
working  it  by  day,  and  another  set  by  night,  while,  in 
times  of  pressure,  the  same  children  were  kept  working 

1  For  furthsr  particulars  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  conditions 
of  womm  and  child  labor  In  England,  nnd  of  ih#  legislation  enacted 
to  me«t  these  conditions,  the  reader  Is  referred  to :  Eogela.  Condition 
Of  tl.  |  i  lati  (n  England  in   SJIJ,  pp    141-177,  180-211,   Ml 

Marx.  Capital,  pp.  Ml  MS,  288  -St.  .".'.>l  400.  468-312.  71B-718.  78S-7SC 

■WaNnr,  I'ontuai  BeoHowat,  p.  381. 
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day  and  night  hy  remorseless  task-masters,  "*  It  was  for 
these  pauper  apprentices  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  procured 
the  legislation  of  1802,  providing  that  twelve  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

Gradually,  as  the  factory  system  developed,  appren- 
ticeship was  crowded  out.  Steam  was  substituted  for 
water  power ;  factories  were  built  in  cities ;  and  machinery 
was  constructed  upon  a  larger  scale.  More  work  was 
found,  then,  for  women  and  for  "young  persons,"  as 
children  above  the  minimum  age  limit  are  called  in  Eng- 
lish law,  and  there  gradually  arose  a  new  phase  of  child 
labor,  the  wage-labor  of  children  who  lived  at  home  and 
to  whom  the  Act  of  1802  was  wholly  inapplicable. 

In  1816  a  physician  testified  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  children,  that  of  about  twenty-three 
thousand  factory  hands  examined  by  him  fourteen 
thousand  were  under  "the  age  of  eighteen.  Children  of 
six  were  commonly  found  in  all  the  factories,  while  even 
younger  infants  were  sometimes  employed.  For  these 
children  twelve  hours  was  a  short  day's  labor,  fifteen  was 
not  uncommon  and  sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  work 
for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  disclosures  of  this  com- 
mittee led  to  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  1819,  1825  and 
1831,  the  first  two  of  which  were  never  enforced  and  the 
last  only  here  and  there.  The  Act  of  1819  forbade  the 
employment  of  children  under  nine  and  limited  the  hours 

1  Hnddtr.   The  Ltfe  and  Work  of  tkt  Seventh    Bart    of    Rhaftetttnty. 
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of  those  between  nine  and  sixteen  to  twelve  per  dnv 
that  of  1825  made  a  partial  holiday  on  Saturday  com- 
pulsory for  children;  that  of  1831  forhmle  night  work 
to  all  under  twenty-one,  and  raised  the  age  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  of  those  whose  hours  were  limited,  at  the  same 
time  lowering  their  day's  work  from  twelve  to  eleven 
hours. 

Another  invest  ignt  ion,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  1833,  showed  that  conditions  were  little 
improved  in  the  cotton  mills,  while  the  same  abuses  had 
spread  to  other  industries,  involving  many  thousands  of 
children.  This  report,  which  fairly  bristles  with  the 
most  revolting  cases  of  extreme  cruelty  and  hardship, 
resulted  in  the  Act  of  1833,  a  compromise  measure,  the 
two  chief  features  of  which  were  the  provisions  for  fac- 
tory inspection  and  for  school  attendance. 

In  1842  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
employment  of  children  in  mines  and  collieries  reported 
that  one-third  of  all  the  employees  in  the  coal  mines  of 
England  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  of 
these  much  more  than  half  were  under  thirteen.  The 
census  of  1841  showed  that  about  six  thousand  women, 
half  of  them  under  twenty,  were  employed  in  mines  in 
Great  Britain  alone.  The  retail  of  this  report  was  the 
passage  in  1842  of  tin-  Mines  and  Collieries  Bill,  whieh 
prohibited  the  employment  in  underground  mines  of 
women  and  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Meanwhile  a  vigorous  agitation  was  going  forward  for 
the  restriction  of  the  houre  of  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
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dren  to  ten  per  day,  nnd  in  1844  this  re  billed  in  a  com- 
promise measure  which  limited  the  hours  to  eleven  per 
day  and  placed  women  over  eighteen  for  ihc  Aral  time  in 
the  restricted  class.  Another  iiuportauJ  provision  was 
that  which  required  of  children  under  thirteen  a  half 
day '8  school  attendance,  limiting  their  hours  to  six  and  a 
half. 

Finally,  in  1848,  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  passed,  limit- 
ing the  working  hours  of  children  under  thirteen  to  five 
a  day,  and  of  all  women  and  "young  persons"  under 
eighteen  to  ten  a  day.  This  net  may  be  considered  M  the 
basis  of  modern  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  woman 
and  child  labor,  and  it  was  followed  by  various  provisions 
improving  the  means  of  enforcement,  bringing  new 
industries  within  its  scope,  adding  sanitary  regulations, 
and  in  other  ways  aiming  to  secure  for  women  and  chil- 
dren more  favorable  conditions  of  labor. 

In  1878  all  previous  legislation  was  consolidated  into 
one  great  factory  act,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
stood  as  the  model  factory  law  of  the  world.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,*1902,  however,  a  new  and  yet  more  complete 
factory  code,  which  raised  the  minimum  age  from  eleven 
to  twelve  years,  went  into  effect. 

2.  Rise  of  Hi  VmbUm  in  the  fnited  Stairs:  Al- 
though, in  the  United  States,  the  problem  of  woman  and 
child  lahor  arose  from  much  the  same  causes  ami  followed 
much  the  same  line  of  development  as  in  Kn^land,  it 
presented,  from  the  first,  certain  important  differences. 
First,  there  has  practically  never  been  in  the  United 
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tilt  nnnivr   npprantipp    probjem  ;    second,    women 

and  girls  have  never  been  employed  in  mines  j  third,  tfi  • 
united  BtatUB  bus  profited  to  a  certain  CNtcnt  from  the 
experience  of  ^upland  wit: 

and  arrangement  of  i'notorieaj  fourth,  certain  industries 
which  in  England  have  given  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  children  have  never  flourished  in  this  country, 
e.  o\,  chimney  sweeping:  and  the  manufacture  of  lace; 

fifth,  the  Wages  Of  WOme"  hPvp  nlmnirn  hjwn  hi^lipr  in  tfrjs 

country  than  in  England,  owing  to  the  same  causes  that 
have  nut'  ;  of  men  higher ;  sixth,  legislation  has 

been  enacted  here  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  system. 

In  some  places  in  the  United  States,  early  OCStditioXH 
of  factory  labor  have  been  described  IB  almost  idyllic. 
At  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  ilu  daughters  of  the  farmers 
from  round  about  were  induced  to  enter  the  factories 
only  by  the  special  bait  of  good  wages,  city  advantages 
and  intellectual  life.  There  were  no  social  distinctions. 
Plants  grew  in  the  factory  windows,  and  everything  was 
<ban  and  comfortable.  Wages  were  high  and  the  girls 
frequently  had  large  bunk-  accounts.  Nevertheless,  the 
B  of  labor  were  twelve  a  day. 

•  'onditiona  in  other  states  were  from  the  first,  however, 
e 1 1 1  i re ly  different  from  those  in  New  England,  and  it  was 
not  lun-j  Afore  tin-  tide  «>f  immigration,  which  hjd  BBCiy 
reduced  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the 
status  of  English  factory  towns,  began  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards even  in  conservative  Massachusetts.     As  a  result, 
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by  1879,  in  that  state,  little  children  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  old  were  put  to  work,  and  the  hours  ranged  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  a  day. 

Wherever  the  foreign  element  penetrated,  the  need  of 
exceptional  wages  and  treatment  in  order  to  secure 
"hands"  disappeared,  and  with  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  means  of  transportation  ami  communication  con- 
ditions cvcrynhriT  tended  rapidly  to  equalize  lliemsclvca. 
The  ( !ivi|  War,  rnjBNWi  threw  thousands  of  women  upon 
their  own  resources;  tln>  wen-  oblijred  to  compete  with 
men;  and  tin-  resull  ffM  the  permanent  opening  up  to  the 
sex  of  many  new  fields  of  employment. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  the  numbers  and 
the  proportions  of  both  women  and  children  gainfully 
employed  have  increased  decidedly,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Occupation  figures  in  the  United  States  Census  Reports. 
In  1880  the  total  number  of  females  10  years  of  age  and 
over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  2. 847, 157,  while 
in  1900  it  was  5.31 9.397.  or  more  than  double  the  former 
figures.  The  proportion  gainfully  employed  to  the  total 
female  population  meanwhile  inereased  from  14.7  per 
cent,  in  1880  to  17.4  per  cent,  in  1890  and  to  18.8  per  cent, 
in  1900.  This  increase  was  general  throughout  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States,  but  was  evidently  not  as  marked 
between  1890  and  1900  as  during  the  previous  decade. 

Though  the  statistics  of  child  laborers  in  1890  were  so 
seriously  defective  as  to  be  wholly  invalidated,1  the  gen- 


1  For  «>T»dcr.<-<.   nf    thli   tact   •**  tb*    Twtlfth    t'rntmt   of    Ihr   UMIr4 
mat...  OtWpBltoM,  pp.  IiyI-IxiiI. 
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eral  movement  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  figures  for  1900  with  those  for  1880.  At 
the  latter  date  1,118,356  children  from  10  to  15  years  of 
age,  or  16.8  per  cent,  of  all  in  that  age  group,  were  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations,  while  in  1900  1,750,178 
children,  or  18.2  par  cent,  of  the  same  age  group,  were 
gainfully  employed.  The  proportions  for  female  chil- 
dren  were  much  lower  in  both  decades,  being  9.0  per  cent, 
in  1880  and  10.2  per  cent,  in  1900,  but  the  proporti 
for  male  children  were  much  higher  and  showed  a  com- 
paratively rapid  rate  of  increase,  rising  from  24.4  per 
cent,  in  1880  to  26.1  per  cent,  in  1900.  Child  labor, 
however,  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  woman  labor, 
and  the  movement  is  not  so  uniform  through  the  different 
geographical  divisions,  though  increased  proportions  are 
•  n  for  each  sex  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  South 
Central,  in  which  the  proportion  for  female  children  was 
slightly  smaller  in  1900  than  in  1880. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  proportion  which  children 
form  of  tin-  total  number  of  gainful  workers  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  daring  •he  twenty  years,  due  en- 
tirely to  a  movement  among  the  boys,  as  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  the  next  page,  which  gives  for  the  United  States, 
the  distribution,  as  men,  women,  and  children,  of  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1880  and  1900. 

There  is  evidently  a  marked  advance  in  the  relative 
importance  of  women  in  the  industrial  field,  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of  children.  The 
increase,  moreover,  in  the  proportion  of  women  in  gainful 
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Distribution  of  Breadwinners 


CLASS 

1W) 

I  WO 

Number 

Percent. 

S'umb*r 

Percent. 

2a,  078.288 

22.480,425 

4.888.680 

1.7.-50.178 

1.264.411 

485.767 

100.0 

77.8 

16.6 

6.1 

4.4 

1.7 

17.802.009 

13.B19.1M 

2.358,988 

1.118.856 

825.187 

2113.160 

100.0 

80.0 

18.5 

6.5 

4.8 

1.7 

Ilea    

Children 

Boys 

Girls 

occupations  is  common  to  all  seei  ions  of  the  country,  while 
the  decrease  in  the  proporti"M  (»f  children  appears  in 
every  division  except  the  Western,  where  the  percentage* 
are  very  small. 

The  proportions  of  women  and  of  children  to  men  in  the 
gainfully  employe!  population  differ  considerahly  in  the 
various  geographical  divisions,  but  this  difference  is  not 
the  same  for  both.  Thr»  North  and  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sions, for  instance,  showed  in  1900  the  largest  proportions 
of  women  16  years  of  a»e  and  over.  90  2  And,  19.3  per  cent 
respectively  In  the  North  Atlantic  division,  however, 
only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  gainful  worfcctl  IWT8  children, 
while  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  11.2  per  cent,  were 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age.     The  proportion  iren 

is  even  higher,  11.5  per  cent.,  in  the  South  Central  divi- 
sion, where  the  proportion  of  women  is  only  15.7  per  cent. 
The    North    Central    and    Western    divisions   rfv 
largest  proportion  of  men,  and  the  smallest  of  wnm.-n. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  children  is  found  in  (be  V* 
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era  division,  bat  in  the  North  Central  dnwrn  there  it 
employed  a  larger  proportion  of  children.  3-?  per  cent., 
than  in  the  North  Atlantic  drrisaon.  Evidently  the^ 
Atlantic  states  JtnpW  the  largest  proportion  of  women 
as  compared  with  men,  and  the  Southern  states  the  largest 
•^proportion  of  children  as  compared  with  both  men  and 
women,  while  in  the  Western  states  woman  and  child 
labor  are  both  of  relatively  small  importance.     By  states 


and  territories  the  employment  of1  women  range*!  in  1900 
from  31.8  per  cent,  in  the  District  of  Colombia  to  6.6  per 
cent,  in  Wyoming,  and  the  employment  of  children  from 
16.6  per  cent,  in  South  Carolina  to  1.0  per  cent,  in 
Montana. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are:  fa;  that  the  number 
of  female  breadwinners  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
number  of  male  breadwinners,  and  much  faster  than  the 
adult  female  population:  fb)  that  the  number  of  gain- 
fully employed  children,  though  it  does  not  increase  quite 
as  rapidly  as  the  number  of  gainful  workers  of  all  ages, 
has  still  grown  faster  than  the  total  population  10  to  15 
years  of  age;  (c)  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  women 
may  be  said  to  have  displaced  both  children  and  men  in; 
gainful  occupations;  (d)  that  the  largest  proportions  of  I 
women  as  compared  with  men  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions are  found  in  the  two  Atlantic  divisions,  though  the 
largest  numbers  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
North  Central  divisions;  and  (e)  that  the  largest  propor- 
tions of  children  as  compared  with  adults,  and  also  the 
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largest   numbers,  engaged   in  gainful   occupations,  are 
found  in  the  two  Southern  divisions.1 

3.  Legislation  in  the  United  Slates:  As  in  Enirl;m.l 
so  in  the  United  States  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  n 
nked  that  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
community  demands  the  legal  restriction  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  and  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  has  upon 
its  statute  books  some  form  of  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject." The  laws  affecting  children  re*t  upoji  the  .parental 
relation  of  the  state  and,  as  the  child  is  not  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  entering  into  a  free  contract,  their  constitution- 
ality  is  unquestioned.  The  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  woman  labor,  mi  the  other  hand,  rests  upon  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  and  its  constitutionality  has  been 
attacked  upon  the  double  ground  that  it  is  class  legislation 
and  denies  the  right_ofJ'ree_contract.  These  laws  relate, 
in  general,  (a)  to  the  age  limit  below  which  employment 
is  illegal,  (b)  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  both  women  and 
children,  and  (c)  to  the  question  of  education.  The 
requirement  that  seats  shall  be  provided  for  women  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  mechanical  Bnd  mercantile 
establishments  is  also  general. 

The  age  limit  varies  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  and  a 
still  trrcater  variation  is  shown  in  the  industries  to  whieh 
this  rompulsory   age   limit  applies.     Tli  Q ..     t.-if 

'  BtattMkf  concerning  the  number  and  proportion  of  yoong  per- 
16  to  20  rears  of  are.   are  alto  *lren  In   the  Tttilfth  Crtum.  Ormpa- 
tiant,  pp    cxxxlx.  xllll. 

'  \|iiM-nrflx  A  contain*  a  In  hie  of  woman  and  child  labor  lawa  In  for  re 
May  I.  IMM  F*f  it  brief  nmvmif  of  DM  l«Ula|l»n  relating  to  child 
labor.  M-e  Bntlcltn  of  tht  /luream  of  Lmbcr,  No.  62,  pp.  &&8-560. 
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■which  establishes  a  compulsory  acre  limit  for  all  occupa- 
tions at  all  times,  though  a  number  of  states  provide  that 
children  below  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  employed  at  any 
occupation  during  school  hours  or  without  a  certificate 
of  school  attendance.  Very-  frequently,  also,  laws  di- 
rected against  the  employment  of  children  in  circuses, 
acrobatic  performances,  street  dancing,  etc.,  are  made  so 
general  as  to  include  all  occupations  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  children.  This  provision,  however, 
has  never  been  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  be  of  great  value. 
In  many  cases  the  age  limit  applies  merely  to  children  in 
factories,  thouph  sometimes  it  is  made  applicable  to  chil- 
tlr>-n    in    laundries,    telegraph    and    telephone    offices, 

senger  service  and  other  lines  of  work.  In  Boston, 
N"e«  York  and  liuli'ulu  die  w<-u  ■:  ■  liildrm  in  stn-i  .  :mi<1 
public  places  is  regulated  by  recenlJAWs  applying,  par- 
ticularly  to  newsboys,  but  in  Boston  also  to  bootblacks 
and  children  selling  other  articles  than  newspapers. 

The  regulation  of  the  hoQIS  <>f  children  is  somewhat 
more  common  than  of  the  hours  of  women,  owing  to  the 

nt  tendency  to  consider  any  interference  with  the 

hours  of  women,  except   in  the  alisence  of  contract,  as 

unconstitutional      Although   such    regulation    has   been 

(1    in    Massachusetts,    "the    constitutionality   of 

ing  discriminations  between  men  and  women  in  this 
regard  was  not  specifically  discussed  by  the  court,  and  the 
language  of  the  decision  was  broad  enough  to  apply  to  all 
persons,  both  men  and  women."1     An  Illinois  statute. 


lIndtutrM  Commltaton,  XIX.  p.   B20. 
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however,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tifo\  «tfttp|  firat  as  denying  women  the  right  to 
contract,  and  second,  as  class  I.l'isIui  n.  Though  for  a 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Illinois  decision  would 
prevail,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  its  decision 
in  the  case  of  Holden  vs.  Hardy,  upholding  the  Utah  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  all  employees  in  mines  and  smelters 
to  eight  per  day,  turned  the  current  of  opinion,  and  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  both  Nebraska  and  Washington  have 
recently  upheld  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  women. 
Though  the  theory  that  women,  like  children,  an  Under 
the  special  prot  E  the  state  is  rrnidunlly  yielding 

to  a  more  liberal  idea  of  |  <>mic  and  eivil  position  of 

women,  such  laws  are  likely  to  be  generally  upheld  in  the 
future  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary  health 
regulations. 

The  educational  provisions  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  general  compulsory  education  laws,  and  those 

provisions  Of  *1«M>W  Wfrl«»mn  irWH  m.l™  >  flflrtjin 

amount  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  instruction,  a  pre- 
requisite  to  employment.  The  compulsory  education 
laws,  if  properly  enforced,  mitrht  effeetively  supplement 
the  child  labor  laws,  though  they  are  frequently  weakened 
for  this  purpose  by  the  fact  that  their  maximum  age  limit 
is  not  the  same  as  the  minimum  age  limit  of  employment. 
Compulsory  education  is  the  rule  in  the  North,  but  the 
exception  in  the  South.  The  educational  provisions  of 
tli*'  child  labor  laws  either  require  of  all  children  under  a 
certain  age,  which  ranges  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  a 
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certificate  testifying  to  a  specified  number  of  weeks' 
school  attendance  during  the  previous  year,  or  else  they 
simply  assert  that  no  child  under  a  certain  age,  who  can 
not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English,  shall  be 
employed.  The  latter  method  was  designed  to  secure  the 
assimilation  of  immigrant  children,  but  has  proved  most 
useful  as  a  means  whereby  the  true  object  of  education 
can  be  more  advantageously  effected  than  by  the  mere 
assurance  that  so  much  time  has  been  spent  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  schoolhouse. 

An  important  part  of  this  legislation  is  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  enforced.  There  is  generally  incorporated 
in  each  law  one  or  more  of  the  following  provisions:  (a) 
for  affidavits  of  age,  (b)  for  school  certificates,  (c)  for  GfH 
medical  certificates  of  physical  fitness  for  the  work,  (d) 
for  posting  of  working  hours  in  all  rooms  where  children 
or  women  are  employed,  and  (e)  for  keeping  on  file  or 
posted  in  the  room  a  list  of  all  children  under  a  certain 
age  there  employed.  The  affidavits  of  age  are  usually 
required  for  all  under  sixteen  in  order  the  better  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  any  below  the  minimum  age  limit 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  These  affidavits  are  usually 
made  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  though  frequently  it. 
ia  required  that  the  age  certificate,  as  well  as  the  school 
certificate,  must  come  from  the  school  authorities.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York  have  an  excellent  provision 
under  which  parents  must  supply  some  real  evidence  that 
the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  such  as  a  copy  of  a 
birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  or  some  convincing  school 
8 
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record,  and  the  recent  decision,  in  the  Child  Labor  test 
caae  in  which  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  were  defendants, 
holds  the  employer  responsible  even  though  the  child  V 

The  one  essential,  however,  for  the  enforcement  of 
woman  and  child  labor  legislation  is  thorough,  competent 
and  honest  inspect  iOB  ' '  The  serious  effectiveness  of  these 
laws  develops  in  exact  proportion  with  the  inspecting 
power,— with  tin  tier  and  qualification 

of  inspector-s  "'  Tin-  principal  methods  of  inspect  inn 
are:  (a)  by  »  factors  inspection  department,  (b)  by  com- 
missioners of  labor,  and  (c)  by  the  police.  In  certain 
western  states  where  the  Qfl  d  of  m  .pi  tion  is  compara- 
tively slight,  tlie  commissioner  of  labor  has  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these  laws.  The  separate 
department  of  factory  inspection  was  for  many  years  the 
New  York  method,  though  recently  in  that  state  it  has 
been  placed  under  the  Department  of  Labor.  Factory 
inspection  as  a  branch  of  the  police  department  has  been 
very  successful  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  factory  laws 
are  probably  more  thoroughly  enforced  than  in  any  other 
state,  and  where  children  employed  without  certificates 
are  rarely  found,  and  most  of  those  found  are  over  14 
years  of  age.1  In  essentials  these  two  methods  do  not 
differ  materia  11;.  •  r,  as  in  both  eases  the  work  is 

carried  on  by  a  specially  selected  body  of  factory  in- 

•  Wblttkaey.  Annul*  of  the  Amtrtcmn  Academy,  VoL  XX.  No.  1,  p. 
MS. 

■  MMM   r>f  the  fUmUti  Flaln)  tlurmm  of  t.obnr.  No.   52.   pp    <BT 

■»ss  For  tbr  mf.»ivMn<D«  of  age  law*  In  ottirr  State*  M*  *l*o  ibid. 
pp.  4S8-4M. 
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spectors   working   under    the    instructions  of  an   officer 
whose  solo  function  is  tin-  direct  ion  of  this  department. 

One  of  the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  present  woman 
and  child  lal  iation  is  its  utter  laek  of  uniformity. 

he  laws  of  the  different  states  range  from  elaborate 
tutes  covering  nearly  every  point  ever  touched  upon 
any  country,  as  in  New  York,  Illinois  and  Massachu- ', 
down  bo  l  lie  utter  lack  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  regu-/ 
u,  as  in  Delaw&re  and  Georgia.     If  the  character  of 

4  legislation  corresponded  nitli  the  relative  nreil  of  eaeh 
state  it  would  not  he  so  objectionable,  hut  B  comparison  of 
the  table  of  laws  in  Appendix  A  with  the  cpnsus  tables 
showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  working  women 
and  children  proves  that  the  laws  are,  frequently,  fewest 

here  the  need  is  greatest.  Under  present  conditions  the 
stringent  law  of  one  state  is  often  both  a  detriment  to  its 
own  interests  and  a  check  on  legislation  in  other  states 
which  desire  the  benefits  of  a  cheap  form  of  labor. 

Other  defects  lie  in  the  specific  provisions  themselves, 
in  such  absurdly  low  au- ■  limits  as  ten  years,  in  the  lack  of 


regulation  of  >tn:et  occupations  an;  ••'  '•  n  ■>!  -i"i-es: 
laundries  and  other  establishments,  and  in  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  twelve  or  sixteen  week-  school  attendance. 
Some  states  allow  young  children,  on  account  of  poverty, 
special  permits  to  work,  and  these  privileges  are  not 
only  frequently  abused,  but  they  rest  upon  a  pernicious 
principle.  Other  states  make  the  limitation  of  hours 
inoperative  during  the  last  weeks  of 
is  liable  to  abuse. 
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In  the  South  public  opinion  has  only  recently  bean 
aroused,  and  child  labor  legislation  is  still  opposed  at 
every  step.  Though  the  moral  evil  of  child  labor  is  con- 
ceded by  most  people  in  the  South,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  low  standards  of  the  working  classes,  together  with 
the  recent  rise  of  the  Southern  states  into  the  rank  of 
manufacturing  states,  necessitates  the  employment  of 
children.  Recently,  however,  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  opponents  of  the  system  has  secured  legislation 
of  a  mild  character  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  provision  for 
factory  inspection.  Voluntary  agreements  have  also 
been  formed  to  meet  the  evil.  Tti  Georgia  the  members  of 
an  association  of  cotton  manufacturers  "have  signed  an 
agreement  to  exclude  from  the  mills  children  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  those  under  12  who  can  not  show  a  « 
tificate  of  4  months'  attendance  at  school,"  while  before 
tin'  enactment  of  legislation  in  North  Carolina  nearly  all 
the  mill  owners  had  agreed  to  discontinue  the  employim-nT 
Of  children  under  twelve.' 

The  greatest  weakness  of  this  legislation,  however,  is  the 
difticnlty  of  .'nl'on'-Mi.'nf  The  nnniher  of  inspectors 
intrnstrd  willi  cnrrviiiL'  0Q|  its  provisions  is  pcnerally 
•ely  inadequate  ami  their  powers  are  frequently 
insufficient  Only  a  few  states  provide  women  fac- 
tory inspectors.  There  is,  moreover,  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  age  of  children.  Certificates  are  occa- 
sionally traded  and  told  among  foreigners,  and  sometimes 


»  Txttftk  Crnsus,  Vol.  VIII.  Jlanu/aclttrtt,  Pun  2.  p.  131. 
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a  younger  child  will  present  the  certificate  of  an  older 
brother  or  sister.  Children  are  taught  to  lie  about  their 
own  ages,  and  church  records  often  disprove  the  affi- 
davits of  parents.  In  one  case  in  New  York  a  girl,  14 
years  of  age,  "was  bow  according  60  her  certificate,  only 
five  months  after  her  sister,  who  was  working  in  the  same 
factory  ami  ha<l  taken  out  her  certificate  the  year  be- 
fore.'*1 Many  other  prnetieal  difficulties  are  constantly 
met  with,  especially  among  foreigners  and  in  the  cities. 

.The  principal  recommendations  made  by  the  Industrial 
..mission  in  the  matter  of  child  labor  legislation  were : 
:a  >  that  a  uniform  law  upon  the  subject  of  the  hoUM  sf 
j^in/vra  jp  factories  he  adopted  for  all  the  states,  hut  not 
for  persons,  male  or  female,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
except  -n  e.-naii:  special  industries,  (hi  thai  the  cur.  ! 
incut  of  children  in  factories  in  any  capacity,  or  for  any 
time,  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  prohibited,  and  (c) 
that  child  labor  be  universally  protected  hy  flfWaffoi^l 
restrictions,  providing  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write j 
shall  be  required  for  employment  and  that  no  child  shall! 
be  ■nployd  e\.-,-pi    during   vacation,  untflH  hfl  has  at- 
tended school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  the  previoi 

;ir. 

4.  Occupations  of  Working  Women  and  Children: 
Although  most  of  the  legislation  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  has  been  aimed  at  evils  peculiar  to  the 
manufacturing  industries,  the  problems  of  woman  and 
child  labor  are  not  confined  to  any  single  class  of  ocenpa- 

>  Bulletin  of  thr  flnlltd  Statct)  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  '-    !•- 
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tions,  as  is  shown  in  the  opposite  table.  The  figures 
need  no  elaboration,  but  they  do  deserve  careful  notice, 
because  the  character  of  the  particular  occupation 
determines  largely  the  good  or  deleterious  effect  of  the 
employment  of  women,  and  minimizes  or  aggravates  the 
evils  involved  in  the  labor  of  children.  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  certain  evils,  such  as  the  necessity  fur 
constant  standing,  and  the  over-exertion  of  one  set  of 
muscles— particularly  disastrous  in  the  case  of  children- 
are  common  to  many,  if  not  most  industries. 

The  fact,  for  instance,  thai.  ttoocciipalions  represented 
ill  domestic  tod  personal  service  (which  in  191)0  employed 
1,958,467  women,  or  more  than  any  other  group)  are  all 
within  woman's  traditional  sphere  nf  aeii\ity  and,  even 
when  they  represent  serious  evils  and  abuses,  do  not  form 
a  new  problem,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  any 
consideration  of  woman  labor.  On  the  other  limid,  the 
employment  of  770,055  women  in  agriculture,  of  which 
number  more  than  one-half  were  agricultural  laborers, 
seems  discouraging,  although  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  Southern  negroes.  In  the  South,  field  labor  is 
common,  even  for  wHta  women,  and  there  are  doubt  less 
many  evils  connected  with  such  employment.  A  large 
and  increasing  number  of  the  women  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  however,  are  farmers,  planters  and 
overseers.  These,  with  the  420,497  women  in  prate 
sional  service,  are  probably  the  most  prosperous  workers 
of  their  sex. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  children  employed  in  any 
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occupation  group  were  found  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
which  in  1900  employed  854,690  boys  and  207,281  girls. 
Almost  all  children  of  either  sex  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  were  agricultural  laborers.  Although  in  many 
ways  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture  is  not  as 
objectionable  as  their  employment  in  Th<>  manufacturing 
industries,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  early 
age  at  which  they  are  sometimes  put  to  work,  especially  in 
the  South,  is  physically  and  mentally  injurious,  and  en- 
forces illiteracy  upon  the  child  laborers.  In  that  section 
both  white  and  colored  boyi  of  (en  arc  engaged  in  plow- 
ing,  while  children  are  put  to  work  to  hog  And. pick  c"l 
by  the  time  they  are  six  years  old. 

The  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  labor  force  of  the 
;  d.')iirird  in  the  opposite  table.  The  increased 
industrial  importance  of  women  is  shown  in  every  occu- 
pation group,  while  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children  is  due  entirely  to  a  movement  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  the  percentage  of  children  increasing 
in  «  \ -i  v  nther  group.  The  most  notable  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  women  was  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  of  children  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Women,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  increasing  relatively  in  nearly  all  the 
pations  of  which  these  main  classes  are  composed. 

5.  Woman  and  Child  Labor  in  the  Manufacturing 
Industrie:  It  is,  however,  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries that  the  most  serious  and  wide-spread  evils  of  woman 
and  child  labor  s»*e  found,  and  in  this  group  concentration 
in  particular  pursuits  is  not  as  marked  as  in  the  others. 
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Nevertheless,  out  of  the  1,199,452  women  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  1900,  338,144  were  dress- 
makers, the  next  largest  number  being  seamstresses.  Of 
the  170,653  boys  the  largest  number  were  miners  and 
quarrynu'n,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  113,216 
girls  wi'i'i'  se -a m. stresses,  dressmakers,  tailoresses,  mill:  i 
and  shirt,  collar  mid  enlY  makers.  For  both  sexes  of 
children   and   also   for  women    |!  ile  mills 

furnished  important  occupations. 

The  statistics  of  manu  fact  hits,  however,  furnish  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  for  a  study  of  woman  and  child 
labor  in  the  manufacturing  industries  than  do  the  sta- 
tistics of  occupations.  Though  compiled  from  the  returns 
Of  The  manufacturers  and  embracing  only  this  one  oecu- 
pation  group,  these  figures  distinguish  between  the 
employers  and  employees  and  are  consequently  applicable, 
as  the  occupation  figures  are  not,  in  a  study  primarily 
devoted  to  the  conditions  of  wage  labor. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1870  to  1900  are  shown  in 
the  table  opposite,  which  gives,  for  each  decade,  1V- 
percentage  which  the  different  classes  formed  of  the  total 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  ami  also  the  per- 
centage of  increase  of  each  class  by  decad' 

Though  tin?  movement  has  been  somewhat  irregular, 
Bpoi)  the  whole  the  proportion  of  women  has  increased  at 
the  expense  of  both  men  and  children,  the  latter  decreas- 
ing very  decidedly  during  the  ten  years  which  ended  in 
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1890,  but  increasing  again  during  the  last  decade.  The 
employment  of  women  has  increased,  except  from  1880  to 
1890,  more  rapidly  than  the  employment  of  men,  the 
actual  number  of  women  nearly  doubling  between  1880 
and  1900]  while  the  employment  of  children  increased 
from  1890  to  1900  more  rapidly  than  the  employment  of 
either  men  or  women,  the  actual  number  of  children  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census  being  nearly  forty  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1890.  Though  these  figures  show  the  general  ten- 
dency of  child  labor  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  the 
apparent  increase  in  children  since  1890  ia  not  entirely 
a  real  one,  for  while  in  1890  the  Mtodnlfl  <  allnl  for  the 
number  of  males  above  16,  females  above  15,  ami  children, 
in  1900,  "the  corresponding  schedule  called  for  men  16 
years  and  over,  women  16  years  and  over,  and  children 
under  16  years.  The  number  of  children  as  reported  by 
the  census,  therefore,  includes  for  1890  boys  under  16 
and  girls  under  15,  while  IV. r  1900  the  figures  Utttadfi  hotfa 
boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  16.     Other  things  remain- 
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ing  equal,  this  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  apparent 
number  of  children  employed."1 

'inphically,  the  labor  of  women  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries  is  of  the  greatest  relative  importance  as 
compared  with  that  of  men  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  and  the  labor  of  children  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  1900,  indeed,  the  New  England  und  Middle 
States  together  employed  68.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  women, 
while  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  together  empl 
61.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  children.  Taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  women  is  higher  in 
tin-  urban  and  the  percentage  of  children  in  the  rural 
districts. 

In  many  of  the  manufacturing  occupations  the  labor  of 
women  is  employed  under  cimditions  which  tend,  not  only 
tu  pmiiKitc  various  social  evils,  but  also  to  lower  Heriously 
the  plane  of  competition  within  the  specific  industry. 
lil  labor,  however,  furnishes  by  far  the  more  serious 
problem,  for  in  nearly  all  these  occupations,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  little  children  can  be  found 
sacrificing  their  future  efficiency  as  adults  by  severe, 
unsuitable  or  unhealthful  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
in  detail  the  many  varieties  of  tasks  performed,  but  at 
least  two  of  the  principal  occupations  of  children  demand 
some  attention.— the  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  textile 
industries. 

In  the  glass  works  more  children  are  employed  than  in 
any  ether  of  the  fifteen  divisioua  of  the  manufacturing 
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industries  except  textile,  factories.  "It  is  stated  that 
each  man  employed  as  a  glassblower  is  required  to  furnish 
a  boy  as  'helper,'  and  that  a  combination  of  the  padrone 
system  and  veritable  child  slavery  exists.  Incidentally 
it  has  been  developed  that  many  boys  have  been  pin. 
in  the  families  of  glassblowers  by  private  child-placing 
societies  and  orphan  asylums  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania."1 This  has  also  been  done  by  New  York 
societies.  In  certain  localities  many  of  the  children 
employed  in  glass  works  are  under  the  legal  ago  limit,  and 
the  night  labor  of  young  boys  is  common,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  opiT.it.'  tln>  factories  continuously  during  the  season. 

The  textile  industries,  however,  rank  first  in  the  em- 
ployment of  women  as  well  as  of  children.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  for  instance,  women  form  41.9  per 
cent  '  Udrefl  13.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 

iloyecs.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  of  children  in 
any  of  the  subdivisions  of  textile  manufacture.  The 
largest  percentage  of  women  is  64.2  per  cent,  in  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  and  the  next  largest  is  53.2  per  cent,  in 
silk  manufacture.  For  the  vast  majority  of  children  in 
the  textile  u  s  it  is  safe  to  say  th.il   llici.-  is  little 

industrial  training  which  Jits  them  for  adult  labor,  and 
leas  opportunity  to  advanee;  while  the  women  are,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  cheap  laborers. 

In  the  South  the  recent  development  of  cotton  manu- 
facture has  led  to  such  evil  conditions  that  universal 
i  li'in  has  been  attracted  to  the  problem,— conditions 
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so  bad  that  they  have  own  been  compared  to  thoee 
existed  in  England  during  the  early  days  of  the  factory 
I  system.  The  employees  of  these  Southern  factories  are  an 
illiterate,  ijmorant  set  of  white  people,  enticed  from  their 
isolated  homes  in  the  hills  by  the  bait  of  wages  and  oppor- 
tunities never  before  enjoyed.  As  a  result  of  the  needs, 
the  ignorance  and  the  moral  obtuseness  of  these  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  greed  and  selfishness  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, especially  those  from  the  North,  on  the  other, 
children  are  put  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills  at  an  early 
age.  sometimes  as  low  as  six  years.  Throughout  the  South 
the  practice  prevails  of  employing  help  by  the  family,  the 
employer  providing  house  room  according  to  the  number 
of  "hands"  which  the  head  of  the  family  can  supply. 
The  younger  children  are  used  as  doffers  in  the  spinning 
room  and  the  older  ones  as  spinners.  Though  the  work 
itself  is  not  very  laborious,  the  confinement  and  the  dnst 
of  the  work-rooms  are  highly  detrimental,  while  the  chil- 
dren are  even  more  commonly  illiterate  than  are  their 
parents.  In  1899,  for  instance,  an  investigation  in  North 
Carolina  showed  that,  out  of  38,637  persons  employed  m 
224  eotton  and  woolen  mills,  82  per  cent,  of  the  adults  and 
only  68  per  cent,  of  the  children  could  read  and  write. 
That  thousands  of  factory  children  are  growing  up,  not 
only  stunted  and  frequently  maimed  in  Ixvlv,  but  also 
thoroughly  illiterate,  ignorant,  unskilled  and  inefficient, 
is  a  reproach,  as  well  as  a  social  and  economi  .•  to 

the  South.     Moreover,  if  t  In    Boatiborfl  states  are  to  main- 
tain  their  commercial   position,  they  must  before  long 
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manufacture  a  higher  grade  of  goods  than  at  present,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  without  the  development  of  more 
skillful  operatives,  which  in  turn  implies  education  and 
manual  training  instead  of  child  labor. 

6.  Nativity  and  Color  of  Working  H'onini  and  Citil- 
01  J'll  the  females  10  years  of  age  ami  mm, 
Bged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1900,  over  our-tlnnl, 
PT  86, 2  POT  (Matt  PWW  native  white  of  native  parents; 
nearly  one-fourth,  or  24.K  per  cent.,  were  negroes;  nearly 
as  many,  or  22.3  per  cent.,  were  native  white  of  foreign 
parents;  and  about  one-sixth,  or  lti.o  per  cent.,  were 
foreign  white.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  proportion 
of  native  white  of  native  parents  and  of  native  white 
of  foreign  parents  increased  slightly  at  the  expense  of  the 
negroes  and  of  the  foreign  whites. 

The  tendency  towards  the  employment  of  woman  labor 
is  considerably  greater,  however,  among  the  negroes  than 
in  any  other  element  of  the  population,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  two- fifths,  or  40.7  per  cent,  of  all  the 
negro  women  10  years  of  age  and  over  \<  aged  in 

gainful  occupations,  in  1900,  while  only  about  one-half 
that  proportion,  or  21.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parents,  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  white  and 
13.0  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  of  native  parents  were  so 
engaged.  The  proportion  of  female  workers  was  higher 
in  1900  than  in  1890  for  each  element  of  the  native  white 
population,  as  well  ns  for  the  negro  population,  but  for  the 
[gO  white  females  the  proportion  at  work  was  slightly 
lower.     These  differences  are  not  due  entirely,  however, 


to  the  tendency  of  the  various  elements  inwards  gainful 
occupations,  but  is  partly  the  result  of  differences  in  age 
composition  of  the  several  elements.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  MBa  labor  is  most  common  among 
the  negroes  and  least  common  among  the  native  white  of 
native  parents,  and  that  it  tends  to  increase  in  all  three 
native  elements,  regardless  of  color  or  parentage. 

Working  women  of  the  negro  race,  however,  are 
practically  concentrated  in  two  occupation  groups,  agri- 
cul1in.il  pursuits  and  domestic  and  personal  service, 
while  in  the  other  three  groups  the  native  white  of  native 
parents  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the  women  work- 
ers. In  1900  negroes  constituted  about  three-fifths,  59.5 
per  cent.,  of  all  the  females  10  years  of  age  and  over 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  nearly  oue-thir<l, 
32.fi  percent.,  of  all  those  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 
In  agricultural  pursuits,  indeed,  over  90  per  cent,  of  all 
females  encaged  were  either  negroes  or  native  white  of 

I  native  parents.  Most  of  the  negroes  were  farm  laborers, 
while  the  majority  of  the  native  white  females  of  native 
parents  were  farmers. 

The  native  white  of  native  parents  were  more  evenly 
distributed  than  any  other  element,  though  they  formed 
nearly  two-thirds,  64  per  cent.,  of  all  the  women  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  not  far  from  one-half.  45.9  per  cent., 
of  all  in  trade  and  transportation  and  nearly  two-fifths, 
39.4  per  cent  ,  nf  all  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits.     In  trade  and  transportation  and  manufacture 
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ing  and  mechanical  pursuits  the  proportion  of  native 
white  of  foreign  parents  nearly  equalled  that  of  native 
white  of  native  parents,  and  even  in  professional  service 
the  native  white  of  foreign  parents  formed  more  than 
one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent.,  of  all  the  women,  but  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  both  of  the  foreign  elements  were  of 
slight  importance,  each  forming  less  than  JS  per  cent,  of 
all  the  women  enpaprcd.  The  foreign  white  were,  indeed, 
practically  concentrated  in  domestic  and  personal  ser\  toft 
and  manufacturing  and  mechaiiif.il  pursuit*,  in  MOD  of 
which  they  formed  more  than  one-fifth.  22.3  per  cent. 
ami  21.4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  female  work 
era,  whiif  in  trade  and  transportation  they  constituted 
about  one-eighth.  12.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  females. 

To  sum  up,  the  native  white  womep  of  nativo  parents 
attainnl   their  greatest    prominent-   in    pr  ->i <  :• . ;oii;i!    vr 


ft'* 


transportation,  the  foreign  white  in  domestic  ami  p 
service,  and  the  negro  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whil 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  all  three  white 
elements  were  prominent. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  the  several  elements  of 
population  to  put  their  children  to  work,  differs  some- 
what from  the  tendency  displayed  by  the  women  of  these 
classes  to  engage  in  gainful  labor,  as  appears  in  the  table 
on  page  50... 

proportion  of  children  of  each  sex  at  work  was 
much  the  largest  among  the  negroes,  about  one-half  of  all 
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Proportion  or  Childrkn  10  to  15  Years  or  Aoe  Engaged  in 
Gainful.  Occupations,  dv  General  Nativity  and  Color 
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negro  boys  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  negro  girls  10  to 
1")  yean  of  age  being  at  work.  The  next  largest  propor- 
tion of  diil'In-ii  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was 
found  among  the  foreign  white.  A  larger  proportion  of 
boys  were  employeil  among  the  native  white  of  native 
parents  than  among  the  native  white,  of  foreign  parents, 
mainly  owing  to  the  greater  extent  to  uliieh  tin*  native 
white  parents  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  the  native 
white  of  native  parents  showed  the  smallest  proportion 
of  girls. 

As  for  the  occupations  of  these  children,  the  negroes 
were  concentrated,  like  the  women  of  their  race,  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  domestic  and  personal  service,  the 
foreign  white  were  most  prominent  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  native  white  of  foreign 
parents  were  largely  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  while  the 
native  white  of  native  parents  were  fairly  evenly  dis- 
I  attaining  greatest  prominence  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 
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The  negro  children  of  both  sexes  formed,  however.  ■ 
much  smaller  proportion,  38.2  per  cent.,  of  all  children 
10  to  15  years  of  age  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
than  negro  females  formed  of  all  females  in  the  same 
occupation  group,  while  native  white  children  of  native 
parents  formed  a  much  larger  proportion.  53.1  per  cent, 
than  native  white  females  of  native  parents.  In  domestic 
and  personal  service,  however,  the  negro  children  formed 
exactly  one-third,  33.3  per  cent.,  of  all  children,  while  the 
native  white  children  of  native  parents  formed  less  than 
two-fifths,  38.4  per  cent. 

In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  native 
white  children  of  native  parents  formed  a  smaller  pro- 
portion, 40.5  per  cent,  than  in  any  other  group  except 
domestic  and  personal  service,  but  the  foreign  white  chil- 
dren formed  a  larger  proportion,  17.9  per  cent,  than  in 
any  other  group,  and  the  native  white  of  foreign  parents 
a  larger  proportion,  38.3  per  cent.,  than  in  any  other 
group  except  trade  and  transportation,  in  which  41.0  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  were  native  white  of  foreign 
parents.  Trade  and  transportation,  indeed,  is  the  only 
group  in  which  the  number  of  native  white  children  of 
foreign  parents  exceeded  the  number  of  native  white  chil- 
dren of  native  parents. 

7.     Special   Problems   of    Woman   Labor:    There   is 

MfiUBg  abnormal  or  objectionable  about  the  mere  fact 

adult  women  are  at  work  at  most  of  the  occupations 

liich  dmd  are  engaged.     Moreover,  the  wage  labor  of 

ien,  under  the  prevailing  system,  is  open  to  few  ob- 
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jections  which  can  not  be  made  equally  to  the  wage  labor 
of  men.  Even  the  conditions  under  which  women  work, 
while  frequently  representing  greater  hardships  to  them 
on  account  of  their  sex,  are,  in  the  main,  different  merely 
in  quantity,  and  not  in  quality,  from  those  under  which 
men  are  employed. 

There  are.  however,  three  distinct  social  or  economic 
evils  accompanying  woman  labor.  First  is  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women,  which  usually  means  the  neglect 
of  the  home,  if  not  of  young  children.  Second  is  the  low, 
and  often  wholly  inadequate,  rate  of  remuneration. 
Partially  dependent  upon  this,  but  introducing  also 
serious  economic  consequences,  is  the  competition  of 
women  with  men,  which  means  in  many  instances  the 
underbidding  of  laborers  with  a  high  standard  of  life  by 
llbofOl  with  a  low  standard  of  life,  and  whieh  tends 
constantly  To  lower  the  plane  of  competition. 

(a)  Alarrixi  Women  in  Industry:  The  working 
women  of  this  country  are,  as  a  class,  young,  about  one- 
half,  49.3  per  cent.,  of  all  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  1900  being  under  25,  and  nearly  one-third,  32.4  per 
cent.,  being  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  all  the  females 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24,  31.6  per  cent,  were  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  while  in  the  age  group  25  to  34 
years  only  19.9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  age  group  35  to  44 
years  only  15.6  per  cent,  were  gainfully  occupied,  the 
proportion  steadily  decreasing  with  advancing  years 
The  sudden  decrease  of  gainfully  occupied  women  in  the 
age  group  25  to  34  doubtless  indicates  the  effect  of  mat- 
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riraony.  It  is,  therefore.  DO  surprise  to  learn  that  only 
769,477  married  women,  14.7  per  cent,  of  all  gainfully 
employed  females,  were  at  work  in  the  United  States  in 
1900. 

The  negro  element,  however,  furnished  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  general  reduction,  which  appears  in  each 
element  of  the  white  population,  in  the  proportion  of 
women  gainfully  employed  after  the  age  of  24,  the  negroes 
showing  no  marked  chancre  until  the  age  of  65  was  reached 
Evidently  marriage  has  little  effect  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  negro  women  at  work.  Of  all  married  negro 
females  10  years  of  age  and  over,  indeed,  more  than  one- 
fourth,  or  26.0  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3.6  per  cent 
for  the  foreign  white,  3.1  per  cent,  for  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parents,  and  3.0  per  cent,  for  the  native  white  of 
native  parents,  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census.  Of  the  married  negro  women 
gainfully  employed,  however,  about  65  per  cent,  were 
either  agricultural  laborers  or  laundresses. 

During  Hi.1  .1  ..hlf  1890  to  1900  the  proportion  of 
aks  gainfully  employed  increased  in  every  conjugal 
class,  flu-  named  women  simply  sharing  in  the  general 
movement.  The  small  proportion  of  married  women 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  increased,  however,  from 
4.6  per  eent.  to  5.6  per  cent.,  a  relatively  greater  increase 
than  is  shown  in  the  large  proportions  of  single  and 
divorced  women. 

Tin-  largest  percentage  of  married  women  at  work  was 
found  in  the  South,  indicating,  again,  the  effect  of  the 
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negro  element.  In  the  South  Atlantic  division  11.8  per 
cent,  and  in  the  South  Central  division  9.0  per  cent,  of  all 
married  women  were  engaged  in  painful  occupations, 
while  in  both  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions 

4.7  per  cent.,  and  in  the  North  Central  division  only  2.5 
per  cent,  of  the  married  women  were  so  engaged. 

As  for  the  occupational  distribution,  23.2  per  cent  of 
all  the  women  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  15.4 
per  cent,  of  those  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  11.8 
per  cent,  of  those  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  7.4  per  cent,  of  those  in  professional  service,  and 

6.8  per  cent,  of  those  in  trade  and  transportation  were 
married.  The  high  percentage  of  married  women  in 
agricultural  pursuits  might  l>e  expected  from  the  large 
number  of  negro  women  engaged  in  that  occupation 
group.  In  the  case  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  the  high  percentaj  h  partly  due  to  the 
tendency  of  French  Canadian  women  to  work  in  tie 
factories  after  marriage,  is  largely  the  result  of  (be 
frequency  with  which  married  women  were  found  as 
dressmakers,  seamstresses  and  tailoresses.  Married  wo- 
men are  commonly  engaged  m  the  sweat  shops.  In  N'.u 
York  City,  for  instance,  out  of  748  female  home  finishers, 
658  were  married*  557  of  these  having  from  one  to  seven 
children.1 

The  labor  of  married  women,  however,  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively unimportant  in  the  United  States,  and  can 


T«t»IW»  Annual  ttrperf  of  the  (Htm  Yntk/  ttmfrnu  of  tMhor  film 
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hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  serious  problem.  More- 
over, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  married  women  who 
are  at  work  are  engaged  in  occupations,  such  as  those  of 
dressmakers  and  laundresses,  which  are  frequently  car- 
ried on  within  the  home,  and  many  of  the  other  gainfully 
employed  married  women  00)  doubtless,  child). 

(6)  Low  Wages:  It  is  generally  admitted  that  wo- 
men will  work  for  lower  wn^'cs  than  mm  on  similar  work, 
and  that  this  results  in  their  failing  to  receive  fair  com- 
pensation for  labor  performed.  In  some  instances  trade 
>>ns  have  attempted  to  remedy  this  evil  by  insisting  on 
the  same  •. •■  .1  ■■.         ,1 

in  a  few  industries,  however,  their  efforts  have  usually  1 
with  failure,  largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  organising 
women  or  bringing  about  among  them  any  systematic 
effort  to  improve  or  maintain  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. An  even  more  serious  evil,  however,  results  from 
the  fact  that,  though  out  of  303  separate,  occupations  given 
by  the  census  of  1900  only  eight  do  not  return  female 
workers,  women  are  still  crowded  for  the  most  part  into 
certain  lines  of  unskilled  labor  where  competition  is  most 
intense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of  them  obviously 
do  not  receive  a  living  wage. 

1    Thefact  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  proof,  and  i 
here  necessary  merely  to  summarize  the  principal  causes 

a,  which  arc   ;'a)   their  com- 

of  ambition  to  attain  industiial  ••I'liei-nrv. 

to  the  expectation  of  marriage  ami  domestic  life, 

their  comparnti  f  mobility  in  changing  from 
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one  industry  as  well  as  from  one  locality  to  another, 
(c)  their  somewhat  lower  cost  of  subsistence,  (d)  their 
frequent  partial  dependence  upon  other  members  of  their 
families,  (e)  their  general  lack  of  training  and  skill,  and 
(f)  their  enforced  competition  with  the  great  reserve 
army  of  potential  women  wage-earners.'  "The  deep 
abiding  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing  women  work- 
ers lies  here.  Cut  out  as  they  are,  by  physical  weaknew, 
by  lack  of  the  means  of  technical  training,  in  some  cases 
by  organized  opposition  of  male  workers,  or  by  social 
prejudices,  from  competing  in  a  large  number  of  skilled 
industries,  their  competition  within  the  permitted  range 
of  occupations  is  keener  than  among  men :  not  merely  in 
the  unskilled  but  in  the  skilled  industries  the  available 
supply  of  labor  is  commonly  far  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
for  the  skill  is  generally  such  as  is  common  to  or  easily 
unlile  by  a  large  number  of  the  sex."1 

(c.)  Competition  with  Km;  The  competition  of  wo- 
men, and  also  of  children,  with  men  may  be  disastrous  in 
two  different  ways.  First,  men  may  be  actually  displaced 
and  thrown  out  of  employment.  Second,  their  wages 
may  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  super-abundaat  supply 
of  cheap  labor. 

As  for  the  first  complaint,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  increased  employment  of  women  in 
gainful  occupations  indicates  any  true  displacement  of 
men.  fnr  during  the  pasl  i-miury  there  has  been  a  strongly 
marked  tendency,  which  still  continues,  towards  the  trans- 

•  llotwon.  The  Kroimimn  of  Motor*  Capitalism,  pp.  816  817. 
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nee  of  industry  from  the  home_to__the_iactory.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  women  are 
an  addition  to  the  total  nnmhpr  nf  yflg"  "^JTinrTl  »*foqr 
than  to  the  total  niiuilier  of  productive  laborers  "The 
B  S3  r> r.ls  in  rrspi-H   to  the  labor  of  woiiumi,  |  ||.-rcf.irv. 

read  in  the  light  of  collateral  facts,  are  a  histn  v  of  indus- 
trial readjustment  rather  than  a  record  of  the  relative 
extent  of  the  employment  of  women,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  so  far  as  tin-  c.cnsiis  figures  are  concerned,  whether 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  are  aetively  engaged  in 
labor  to-day  than  formerly  or  not.  Theone  fact  which  is 
clear  is  that  factory-  or  shop  work  is  displacing  bflBfl  Bttda 
and  that  this  readjustment  of  industrial  conditions  is 
l&ading  to  the  employment  of  women  outside  the  home  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers."1 

The  complaint,  however,  that  woman  labor  is  cheap 
labor,  and  that  the  presence  of  women  in  the  industrial 
field  lowers  the  plane  of  competition  and,  consequently. 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  laboring  class,  is  more  firmly 
grounded.  There  is,  indeed,  considerable  evidence  to 
show  that  "in  proportion  as  the  wife  and  children  con- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  family  the  wages  of  the 
father  are  reduced."2  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
by  a  comparison  of  wages  in  the  textile  industries  of 
Rhode  Island  and  in  the  metal  industries  of  western  Con- 
necticut that,  while  in  the  one  case  the  women_jfl^ 
in  n  work  and  in  the  other  only  the  men,  the  family 


'Industrial  CommUiion.  XIX.  v.  02«. 
*  Gun  tan.   11  mfr*  anil  ITogrtH,   p    171 
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wages  do  not  differ  materially.  There  is  some  question, 
as  to  whether  the  men's  wages  are  low  because 
tin;  wimii'ii  and  children  work,  or  the  v.omi-i  :  ;,.|  ■  ■  ■ . 1 1  •  i ■ . ■ 
work  because  the  men's  wages  are  low.  However  that 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  low  wage  rate 
received  by  women  as  compared  with  men  tends  to  lower 
the  plane  of  competition  and  is  the  greatest  evil  of  woman 
labor. 

8.  Conditions  of  Child  lAbor:  The  employment  of 
women  in  gainful  occupations  is  presumably  natural, 
and,  unless  it  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  unaccompanied 
by  deep-seated  and  serious  abuses  unknown  in  the  em- 
ployment of  nun.  In  the  case  of  child  labor,  on  the  other 
bind)  the  presumption  is  that  the  results  are  socially  ate! 

>nomically  evil  unless  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  con- 

iry  can  be  produced.  Moreover,  such  evidence  must 
iow,  not  only  that  the  particular  occupation  is  free  from 
injurious  effects  or  dangers,  physical,  mental,  or  moral, 
but  that  it  is  essentially  educational  in  character  and  that 
the  young  worker  is  prepared  for  a  useful  and  honorable 
career  as  an  adult.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  very  few 
cases  of  child  labor  which  meet  these  requirements. 

The  extent  of  the  evil,  however,  depends,  not  only  upon 
the  conditions  a!  scribed,  such  as  the  occupational 

distribution,  but  also  upon  (a)  the  ages,  (b)  the  hours, 
(c)  the  health,  and  (d)  the  education  nf  the  child 
workers. 

(a)  Ages:  More  than  one-half,  54.8  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  10  to  15  years  of  age  gainfully  employed  in 
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1 900  were  either  14  or  15  years  of  age,  but  about  one-sixth, 
17.2  per  cent.,  were  under  12.  The  percentages  for  each 
year  were  as  follows :  10  years,  8.1  per  oeai  ;  11  years,  9.1 
per  cent.  \  12  years,  12.7  per  cent. ;  13  years,  15.3  per  cent. ; 
14  years,  23.2  per  cent.;  15  years,  31.6  per  cent.  The 
percentages  for  girls  were  somewhat  lower  in  the  first 
four  ages  and  correspondingly  higher  in  the  last  two  than 
the  percentages  for  boys,  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  employ  boys  at  an  earlier  age  than  girls.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  slight,  46.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  42.2 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  being  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  labor  of  children  of  the  earlier  ages  is  far  more 
prevalent  .in  the  South  than  in  the  North  and  West  In 
the  South  Central  division,  for  example,  about  one-fourth, 
25.2  per  cent.,  of  the  boys  and  exactly  one- fourth,  25  per 
cent.,  of  the  girls  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  were 
under  12  years  of  age,  while  in  the  North  Central  division 
only  a  little  more  than  one-tenth,  11.1  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  one-twentieth,  4.9  per  cent.,  of  the  girls  were 
under  12.  The  North  Atlantic  division  made  the  must 
favorable  showing  with  only  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
2.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  under  12,  and  about  one-half, 
51.1  per  cent.,  of  the  boys  and  48.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
under  15  years  of  age.  In  both  Southern  divisions  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  each  sex  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  were  under  15. 

Th<-  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  propor- 
tion of  children  under  12  at  work  in  the  different 
divisions  and  states  is  the  relative  predominance  of  agri- 
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cultural  pursuits.  Young  children  are  very  generally 
employed  in  agriculture  in  the  South  ani^  tn  a  less  extent 
in  the  North  and  West,  while  in  the  other  occupation 
groups  a  large  majority  of  the  children  are  either  14  or  1 5 
years  of  age.  In  agricultural  pursuits,  indeed,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  hoys  and  more  than  three-fifths 
tin1  girls  employed  in  1  '»*"'< t  were  under  14,  but  in  •  ■;i-.-h  i.f 
the  other  four  groups  nf  m  is   from   more  than 

three-fifths  to  more  than  four  i  i  •  children  of 

sexes  were  either  11  or  lo  y>  /.».     The  proportions 

under  12  were  exceptionally  high  in  the  occupations  of 


agricultural  laporers,  servants  and  waiters,  cotton  mill 
operatives,  and  laborers  (not  specified  >. 

'rue  employment  of  young  children  is  not  by  any  means 
'imitprl  jn  t|h.a  fowtfc  tn  the  agricultural  industries,  but  is 
also  common  In  the  factories,  where  the  children  are 
almost  all  white.  Just  before  the  enactment  of  the  North 
Carolina  child  labor  law,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that 
in  13  manufacturing  establishments  in  that  state  18  per 
cent,  of  the  children  were  under  12  years  of  age  and  36 
per  cent,  were  between  12  and  14  years  of  age.  while  in 
South  Carolina  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  9  establishments  were  under  12.  and  about  45 
per  cent,  between  12  and  14  years,  a  few  under  10  being 
found  in  both  states.  In  Georgia  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
rhildnri  fa  1  ij  estnhlishmenta  were  between  10  and  12 
and  about  44  per  cent,  between  12  and  14.  and  conditions 
in  Alabama  were  even  worse,  about  23  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  4  establishment*  being  under  12  and  about 
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39  per  cent,  being  between  12  and  14  years  of  age.'     In 
canning  establishments  in  Maryland  children  as  young  as 
S  YFPf  w«  y™infT  "'  work  assisting  their 
0>ter  adults,  while  in  tobflflOB  faetori.-s  ehfidrcn  of  six  or 
seven  commonly  helped  their  mothers. 

(b)  Hours:  Working  children  are  frequently  re- 
quired to  toil  during  such  long  hours  that  their  strength 
is  utterly  exhausted  and  no  energy  whatever  is  left  for 
intellectual  profit  or  for  the  pleasures  which  the  young 
naturally  crave.  In  packing  houses,  for  instance,  where 
oysters,  vegetable!  and  fruit  are  canned,  large  nnm 
of  younsj  children  are  employed  during  the  busy  season 
for  painfully  long  hours,  the  only  time  limit  being,  appar- 
ent lv,  the  physical  endurance  of  the  child. 

In  t.bt»  Tnani^flptiirincr  yidiiKtn'ps  in  general,  the  work- 
ing time  depends  upon  the  existence  and  enforcement  of 
factory  legislation,  and  the  usual  hours  in  each  state  are 
th.  maximum  number  prescribed  by  law,  Where,  DO  Iflffl 
exists  11  or  12  hours  a  day  and  about  66  a  week  is  the 
common  period  of  labor.  While  the  hours  in  mercantile 
establishments  are  usually  less  than  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  Dr.  Sewall  found  the  working  time  to  be 
longest  in  those  stores  which  employed  the  most  children.' 


Night  work  is  an  even  more  serious  evil,  for  in  this  ease 
the  long  hours  of  labor  are  supplemented  by  imperfect 
rest  snatched  in  the  midst  of  the  day's  household  duties. 

*  Bulletin  of  the  (United  Stales)  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  32.  pp.  491- 
48* 

*Wot  further  particular*  In  regard  to  the  hours  of  working  •hlldron 
the  reader  I*  referred  to  Bulletin  of  th<  (Cnltc4  Bt«tttJ  Bureau  of 
lAbQT.  No.  52.  pp.  501  506. 
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Many  mothers  whose  sons  work  at  night  state  that  the 
boys  are  up  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  though  some- 
times they  sleep  in  the  afternoon  just  before  going  to  work. 
Sueh  night  work  is  common,  not  only  in  the  gdym  wjoxks, 
but  in  furniture  factoi  i 

occupations.  In  the  glass  works  the  demand  for  night 
work  of  boys  is  said  to  be  increasing.  In  North  Carolina 
Dr.  Sewall  found  that  of  G6  children  working  nights  in 
four  mills  "8  were  under  12  years  of  age,  24  were  between 
12  and  14  years  of  age,  and  34  were  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age.  Of  the  8  under  12  years  of  age  5  were  boya 
and  3  were  girls."' 

(c)     Health:    The    most   healthful    occupations    for 
children  are  undoubtedly  embraced  in  the  two  groups,— 
agricultural  pursuits  and  domestic  and  personal  sen 
though  cvi-n  in  these  the  work  is  often  entirely  too  heavy 
for  the  strength  of  the  child   lalwirers.     Mon-mer,  the 

id  monotony  age  the 
children  prematurely,  and  prevent  the  development  of 

and.it  ions  which  might  raise  tin- standard  of  life. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries,  however,  there  exist 
far  greater  dangers  to  the  health,  and  also  to  the  life  and 
limb,  of  the  child  workers.  For  growing  children  there  is, 
in  almost  all  these  occupations,  the  danger  of  deformity 
from  the  over-development  of  one  set  of  muscles.  The 
breaker  boys,  for  instance,  are  frequently  deformed  and 
stunted  in  their  growth  by  the  constant  strain  of  leaning 
over  the  sliding  coal.     Moreover,  children  are  peculiarly 


'  BullrUn  af  the  (I  nil, a  statt*/  It  urea*  of  Labor,  No.  12.  p   401. 
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liable  to  be  maimed  through  carelessness  in  the  handling 
of  such  dangerous  machinery,  for  instance,  as  is  common 
in  tin-can  factories,  stamping-mills,  saw  mills  and  many 
other  establishments.  In  a  recent  investigation  made  by 
the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  it  was  found  that,  of  the 
few  wage  earners  considered,  the  boys  under  1C  had  twice 
as  manv  its  as  the  adults,  and  the  girls  under  16 

thirty-three  times  as  many  accidents  as  the  women.  Fre- 
quently young  children  are  injured  who  are  simply 
employed  in  rooms  where  dangerous  machinery  is  in 
operation  In  In  mil  reds  of  cases,  however,  children  of  the 
laboring  classes  are  hired  to  tend  machines  which  those 
of  the  same  ace  in  other  classes  of  society  would  not  be 
allowed  to  approach  except  under  the  careful  guardian- 
ship of  an  adult. 

Tn  many  manufacturing  occupations  poisons  and  in- 
jurious dusts  arc  necessarily  encountered  by  the  workers, 
and  to  these  children  are  far  more  susceptible  than  gn 
persons.     In  paper  box  factories,  for  instance,  which  are 
frequently,     if    not    usually,    located     in    old,     insunil 

MM,  the  coloring  matter  is  often  poisonous.  In  type 
foundries  the  children  ire  employed  on  the  wty  part  of 
the  work  which  is  most  injurious,  the  robbing  of  the  type, 
and  lead  poisoning,  in  one  form  or  another,  afflicts  nearly 
all  more  or  less  seriously.  The  most  common  danger, 
however,  is  from  irritating  dusts,  which  are  found  in  a 
lanre  variety  of  industries,  from  the  cotton  mills  to  the 
coal  mines. 

One   especially  unwholesome  occupation,   which   em- 
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ployed  in  1900  an  average  of  7,913  children,  is  the 
manufacture  of  t"lmgco  goods.  A  large  part  of  this 
industry  Is  carried  on  in  factories  which  are  insanitary, 
ill- ventilated,  and  unclean,  but  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  the  dust  of  the  tobacco  leaf  pollutes 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  strongest  adult  suffers  from  its 
poisonous  effects.  The  employment  of  young  children  in 
this  occupation  practically  pivi listings  them  to  nervous 
excitability,  disease  and  moral  depravity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the  oecupa- 
tions  which  have  been  found  injurious  to  the  health  of 
working  children,  and  these  facts  must  serve  simply  as 
examples  of  conditions  which  are  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  a  large  number  of  the  occupations  in  which  children 
are  employed.  Many  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  children, 
moreover,  though  harmless  in  themselves,  are  exhausting 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  must  be 
performed.  Rapidity  is  often  induced  by  piece  payment, 
while  sometimes,  as  in  the  glass  works,  the  children  are 
worked  in  gangs  along  with  skilled  adults  who  are  piece 
workers.1 

(rf)  Education:  The  greatest  evil  of  child  labor,  out- 
side of  the  physical  effects,  is  the  mental  and  moral 
injury  suffered  in  the  deprivation  of  un  <<iiif.it  <m  .unl  the 
substitution  of  a  daily  round  of  monotonous  labor,  which 
is  mere  profitless  drudgery  so  far  as  preparation  for  adult 


1  For  further  detail*  In  regard  to  the  physical  effect  of  rarloua  Indus- 
tries iipnti  the  f'tilldrrn  employed  the  reader  la  referred  to  Dr,  Hannah 
R,  Sew  a  I  la  report  open  "Child  Ijo*-  m  tt<  •  1'dI'«1  Statu."  in  liuiuum 
of  the  (t  nlird  Statu)  Bmttam  of  Labor.  No.  52,  pp.  500  515. 
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life  is  concerned  and  is  calculated  to  blunt  t  fie  unde- 
veloped faculties  of  the  child.  Moreover,  the  moral 
environments  of  child  labor  are  almost  uniformly  un- 
desirable, and  there  can  be  no  greater  evil  connected  with 
the  system  than  the  contamination  and  t lie  formation  of 
Yimous  habits  which  are  its  usual  though  unmeasured 
accompaniment. 

The  amount  of  education  which  working  children 
ordinarily  obtain  depends  upon  the  existence  or  nan 
existence  of  compulsory  education  laws,  such  as  are  com- 
iM  Mi  North  and  practically  unknown  in  the  South. 
4s  I  result,  most  of  the  children  employed  in  (he  North 
em  states  are  able  to  read  and  write  English,  while  many 
of  the  foreign  children  who  can  not  do  so  can  read  and 
their  native  language.  In  the  states  of  North  and 
.Smith  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  however,  from  21 
per  cent,  in  North  Carolina  to  37  per  cent,  in  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  children  investigated  by  Dr.  Sewall  were 
wholly  illiterate.  Many  of  these  children  had  been  to 
school,  either  before  or  since  beginning  work,  but  had 
either  failed  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or  had  forgotten 
all  they  had  been  taught.  Moreover,  very  few  working 
children,  except  in  a  few  slates  havr  t In- 
timity of  obtaining  anything  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
an  p  lueation. 

From  several  other  points  of  view,  also,  the  wage  labor 
of  children  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  modern  industrial  life.  Tn  its  worst 
form  it  leads  to  race  degeneracy,  while  at  best  it  means  to 
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both  men  and  women  the  lowest  form  of  competition. 
The  employment  of  children  under  foarteen  pauperizes 
the  parents  and  enforces  illiteracy  upon  the  childrenT 
It  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  poverty,  pauperism, 
vice  and  crime  in  adult  years,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  grave 
menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  social  order. 
This  problem  is  both  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  one,  for 
though  child  labor  does  not  usually  take  place  at  such  an 
early  age  in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  it  is  even  greater 
xtent,  and  many  <>f  ihe  street  boys  of  the  cities  are  as 
yOUSIg  fts  any  child  laborers  in  Southern  factories. 

While  child  labor  may  seem  to  be  to  the  immediate 
interest  of  both  parents  and  employers,  it  is  not  to  the 
iiltim;iie  interest  Of  either.  For  the  parents  it  raises  up  a 
disastrous  competition,  ami  for  the  employers  it  leads, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  waste  of  time  and  material  from  in- 
'•  hnce  and  carelessness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
reduction  of  industrial  efficiency  through  the  stunting  of 
the  physical  ami  mental  growth  of  the  rising  genera: 
Moreover,  the  wage-labor  of  children  tends  to  so  lower  Iha 
standard  of  life  •  >f  the  working  class  that  its  total  purchas- 
reduced.  Finally,  so  long  as  cheap  labor  can 
be  utilized,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  other 
labor  saving  devices  will  be  delayed. 

RcreMEXCM  :     The  chief  authorities  osed  In  Iha  preparation  of  this 
chapter  h»v«  bttfl  Hip  Turrlfik  Oeanal  oj  ih.   i  uii.ii  state*,  especially 

V'l.    \  II.    .If'ipii/'"  lrrr».   I'll  1 1    1.    pp.  mv  cxxxlll,   mill  llu>  Kprcfelf  J.' 

on  OecvpattoHM.  pp.  Ixv  ecslv  :  the  Rfportt  of  the  Industrial  CommU- 
HNI,  especially  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  :'  ■.'.';•.';  and  the  special  report  on  Chad 
t*bor  ='»  Ms  '  """  .pnr.il  by  llnnnnli  It,  Sewsll.  l'h.  D..  and 

iml.IUhnl  In  thi'  ttmllrtin  ul  thr  (1  nitrd  Stntrni  liurrnu  u(  l.iilmr.  Nil. 
82,  pp.  4SWM1,  with  the  tables  and  low*  attached  thereto.     Valuable 
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material  may  also  be  found  by  rrfrrence  to  the  /hoV.t  0/  Labor  Report*. 
pnbllstied  by  the  I'nUed  States  CommUaluner  of  Labor  In  1902. 
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(a)  Taylor,    Th.    if. ,„'>,.,    p.-u  tory   &y»t>m,    Chapter  V,  "Tae 

Factory   Cmilrovrrsy."    pp.    177  827, 
(6)    Webb.  The  Ctuc  for  the  Factory  Act*,  pp.  192-223. 

Legislation  In  the  United  State*: 
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ca* Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  20. 
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238- 258. 
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ter  III,    pp.   CI  77. 
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Tin-  problem  of  immigration,  though  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  has  here  shown  its  more  serious  aspects, 
owing  to  the  enormous  numbers  and  the  racial  variety  of 
the  incoming  aliens.  Recently  public  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  announcement  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  a  new  record  for 
Vol  ume  of  immigration  was  established.  At  the  same  time 
it  became  clearly  evident  that  an  alarming  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  source  of  immigration,— a  change  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1882,  the  former  record 
year,  87.1  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  came  from  the  countries  of  the  north  and  west, 
while  in  1903,  75.0  per  cent,  came  from  those  of  the  south 
and  east.  The  aliens  who  came  in  1882  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  dominant  class  of  the  United  States  in  race, 
history,  customs,  laws  and  general  standard  of  life,  but 
those  of  1903  are  of  a  wholly  different  stock,  with  differ- 
ent traditions  and  id-.iK 

Although  the  Itenefits  derived  b\  this  country  from 
that  immigration  which  has  resulted  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
is  incalculable,  it  is  claimed  that  the  influx  of  foreigners 
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of  a  low  standard  of  intelligence  and  of  life  depresses 
wages,  Inwifwui  available  employ  maul  Gov  native  labor  and 

is  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  American  workman.  In 
some  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
the  mining  of  coal,  it  is  evident  that  native  laborers  nave 
been  practically  driven  from  the  field  by  foreigners  with 
a  lower  standard  of  life.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained  by 
those  wliu  desire  further  restriction  of  immigration,  that 
the  influx  of  ignorant,  inefficient  and  poverty  stricken 
aliens. increases  the  public  burden  through  pauperism  and 
crime,  while  the  hulk  of  the  money  which  the  more  thrifty 
immigrants  accumulate  as  wages  is  returned  to  their  na- 
tive country.  President  Walker  even  argued  that  had 
there  been  no  immigration  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  century  the  native  element  would  have  increased 
sufficiently  to  have  filled  the  placet  at  present  occupied  by 
the  foreign  born  and  their  children. 

1.  Extr/tt  ami  Causes  of  Immigration:  The  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  problem  and  the  general  changes  in 
its  character  are  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  statistics  of 
immigration  which  have  been  collected  annually  since 
1820.  From  that  time  until  1855  the  figures  relate  to  the 
Dumber  of  alien  passengers  arriving,  but  since  the 
latter  date  they  show  only  immigrants  to  the  Un 
States.  Cabin  passengers  and  arrivals  from  Mexico  ami 
Canada,  except  such  as  come  from  abroad  through  ports 
of  those  countries  with  the  avowed  intention  of  entering 
the  United  States,  are  not  included.    The  following  table 


shows    the    general    movement    from    1821    to    1903: 
Number  op  iMinoRAJrrs,  1821-1903 


1821  1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 
1851  I860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 


143.439 

1,713.251 
2.598.814 
2,814,834 
2,812,191 


1881-1890 5,240.613 


3.687.564 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 


1891-1900  .... 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Total .... 


21,108,988 


■*+*( — 

Previous  to  1831  the  immigration  was  very  slight,  but, 
beginning  about  1847,  there  began  a  foreign  influx  which 
was  greater  relatively  to  the  population  of  native  birth 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  causes  of  this  increase 
were  (a)  the  hard  times  in  Germany,  (b)  the  famine  in 
Ireland  aud  (c)  the  gold  discoveries  in  California.  It 
was  checked  by  the  panic  of  1857  and,  later,  by  the  Civil 
War.  The  next  decade  saw  only  a  slight  increase,  but 
frotn  1881  to  1890  there  arrived  in  this  country  the  largest 
number  of  immigrants  shown  by  any  ten  year  period.  In 
the  figures  for  the  decade  1891-1900  the  effect  of  the  panic 
of  1893  and  the  succeeding  hard  times  is  clearly  seen,  but 
by  1900  immigration  began  to  revive.  The  figures  for 
1902  were  exceeded  only  by  those  for  1881  and  1882,  and 
in  1903  all  previous  records  were  broken. 

In  general,  the  causes  which  indooo  immigration  to  the 
United  States  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as,  (a)  the  re- 
publican prineipl" 90  of  our  government  as  contrasted  with 
the  oppression  of  European  countries,   ■  li  >  the  presence 
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?re  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  of 
the  voyage,  (c)  the  poverty  of  the  peasant  classes  of  for- 
eign nations  and  (d)  I  he  economic  prosperity  of  this 
country.  Under  the  first  cause  should  be  included  t lie 
desire  for  religious  as  Well  jis  for  political  freedom,  and 
flic  immigration,  such  as  that  of  the  Russian  dews, 

ih  is  a  forced  escape  from  persecution.  That  the 
second  cause  is  n  potent  one  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  from 
40  to  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  itumiiriants  come  on  tickets 
actually  bought  is  this  country  hy  relatives  or  friends, 
while  fully  »■•>  per  cent,  nave  their  transportation  sent 
them  in  tickets  or  money.  In  general,  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  has  a  greater  influence  than  the  over-popula- 

i  and  poverty  of  foreign  countries,  for  the  volume  of 
immigration  responds  quickly  to  fluctuations  in  industrial 

ditions  in  the  United  States.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  in  times  of  depression  foreigners  already  here 
are  not  able  to  send  for  their  relatives,  and  are  not  likely 
to  write  linpi-t'iil  letter*,  such  as  would  naturally  induce 
immigration.  There  is  little  encouragement,  however,  in 
this  fact,  for  "in  times  of  depression  the  falling  off  is 
largely  of  the  most  skilled  and  industrious  races,  whereas 
the  unskilled  la! 

Rome  years  ago  a  common  cause  of  immigration  was  the 
effort  of  European  countries  to  get  rid  of  their  undesirable 
population,  and  the  charitable  assistance  u-iveM  DO  paupers 

and  Criminals  to  emigrate.     Though  this  pTOi  now 

officially  restricted  or  prohibited,  it  is  believed  that,  un- 

'  Ward,  "The  Immigration  lTobl*m,"  Charitiet.  Vol.  XII.  p.  139. 
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officially,  a  considerable  amount  of  such  assistance  is  still 
given.  Another  potent  cause  of  immigration,  and  one 
which  has  brought  a  very  undesirable  class  to  this  coun- 
try, has  Lk'l-ii  the  solicitation,  now  somewhat  ineffectually 
prohibited  by  law,  of  the  agents  of  transportation  coin 
panics.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a  process  of  natural 
selection  in  immigration  which  eliminated  the  less  desira- 
ble elements,  for  it  required  energy,  prudence  and  courage 
to  accomplish  the  transfer  from  one  country  to  another. 
With  the  increasing  activity  of  transportation  companies, 
however,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  immigration,  it  is 
now,  as  a  general  rule,  the  least  prosperous  classes  that  are 
attracted  to  this  country. 

2.  Race  and  Sativity  of  Immigrants:  The  race  and 
nativity  of  the  incoming  aliens  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tune than  their  numbers,  for  upon  this  depends  the 
quality,  social  and  economic,  of  the  element  which  is  added 

to  the  population. 

Up  to  1890  the  natives  of  Germany,  Ireland,  Great 
Britain.  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  contributed  12,853,828  out  of  a  total  immi- 
gration of  15,427,657.  For  the  deeades  ending  in  1860 
and  1870  tiny  contributed  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
immigration,  for  that  ending  in  1880  more  than  four- 
fifths,  for  that  ending  in  1890  about  three-fourths,  for 
that  ending  in  1900  only  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  years  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth. 

Of  the  northern  group,  Ireland  and  Germany  have 
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Proportiok  of  the  Total  NnroER  of  Imnr.RAjrrs  Furnished 

by  Each  or  the  Principal  Ei'ropkax  Countries  and 

by  All  Other  Couktrixb 


OOITXTXIKS 

1901- 

n 

1801- 
1900 

1881- 
1N0 

1S71- 
1HH0 

l«tfl- 
18TO 

1851- 

vm 

1831- 

Aggregate.  .  .  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

!,  i,i.„ 

Canada  and  New  - 
t<>und land  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.1 

7.8 

18.6 

6.7 

2.8 

2.8 

Germany 

4.0 

18.7 

27.7 

25.6 

84.0 

86.6 

24.2 

Greut  Britain  .  . 

8.8 

7.8 

13.4 

19.5 

26.2 

16.8 

15.0 

Ireland 

4.8 

10.6 

12.5 

15.5 

18.8 

85.2 

42.3 

Norway.  Sweden 
and  Denmark . 

Total  .  .  . 

8.6 

10.1 

18.5 

8.6 

5.4 

0.9 

0.7 

21.8 

41.8 

75.6 

82.8 

91.1 

91.3 

84.5 

A  nstria-Hungary 

24.7 

18.1 

6.7 

9.6 

0.4 

.  . 

.  .  . 

Italy 

27.8 

17.7 

5.9 

3.0 

0.5 

0.8 

0.9 

Russia   and    Po- 
land   

Total  .  .  . 

16.3 

16.3 

5.0 
17.6 

l.S 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

68.0 

j    50.1 

6.  A 

1.1 

0.4 

0.3 

All  other    coun- 
try   

10.2 

8.1 

8.8 

10.8 

7.8 

8.8 

15.2 

contributed  most  freely  to  the  stream  of  immigration. 
Prom  1821  to  1850  the  Irish  alone  contributed  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  they 
furnished  nearly  as  many  again  as  during  this  thirty 
year  period  After  1860,  however,  there  was  a  rapid  de- 
crease both  iu  the  numbers  and  in  the  relative  importance 
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of  the  Irish  immigrants.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  cinisi  iliitfd  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  immigration 
prior  to  1850  and  more  than  one-third  in  each  of  the  next 
two  decades,  outstripping  Ireland  as  early  as  1860.  The 
proportion  of  German  immigrants  from  1871  to  1880  and 
from  1881  to  1890  was  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  total. 
In  the  decade  from  1891  to  1900,  however,  it  fell  to  a  little 
over  one-eighth,  and  in  the  three  years  from  1901  to  1903 
to  less  than  one-twentieth,  slightly  less  than  the  propor- 
tion of  Irish,  and  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  the 
Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Danes  eombined. 

The  great  decline  in  the  immigration  of  the  northern 
races  has  been  offset  by  a  very  material  increase  in  that 
Eran  the  countries  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe, 
especially    from    Austria-Hungary,    Italy    and    Russia, 

countries  which  had  furnished  prior  to  1880,  a  Very  small 

amount  of  immigration.  The  natives  of  these  countries, 
though  in  1870  representing  altogether  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  amounted  in  the  decade  ending  in  1890 
to  over  17  per  cent.,  while  in  the  decade  ending  in  1900 
they  represented  more  than  half,  and  in  the  three  years 
from  1901  to  1903,  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  total  immi- 
gration. "The  entrance  into  our  political,  social,  and 
industrial  life,  of  such  vast  masses  of  peasantry,  degraded 
below  our  utmost  conceptions,  is  a  matter  which  no 
intelligent  patriot  can  look  upon  without  the  gravest 
apprehension  and  alarm.  These  people  have  no  history 
behind  them  which  is  of  a  nature  to  give  encouragement. 
Th.  y  have  none  of  the  inherited  instincts  and  tendencies 
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which  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  the  immi- 
gration of  the  olden  lime  Tiny  are  beaten  men  fan 
beaten  races;  MpraPOTltJDg  the  worst  failures  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Centuries  are  against,  them,  as 
centuries  were  on  the  side  of  those  who  formerly  fame 
to  us."1 

.{.  Distribution  of  Immigrants:  Upon  the  geograph- 
ieal  distribution  of  immigrants  depends,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  intensity  of  their  competition  with  native 
laborers.  If  the  ;di.ns  IWW  evenly  distributed  through 
the  eiiunlrv  their  influence  upon  labor  conditions  would 
he  slight  as  oompaeed  with  that  of  American  workmen, 
and  the  burdens  imposed  by  immigration  could  be  borne 
with  ease,  while  it*  advantages  would  be  greatly  increased. 

As  a  matter  of  faet,  however,  in  1900  nearly  seven- 
eighths,  86.2  per  cent,,  of  all  the  foreign  born  in  the 
United  States  were  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  divisions,  only  8.2  per  cent,  in  the  Western 
division  and  only  5.6  per  cent,  in  both  the  Southern 
divisions  combined.  The  proportion  of  immigrants  in 
both  of  the  Southern  divisions,  moreover,  has  steadily 
decreased  since  1850,  while  that  in  the  North  Central 
division  steadily  increased  until  1900  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  1870,  it  fell  behind  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division.  During  the  last  decade,  indeed,  the  foreign 
born  in  the  North  Central  division  increased  only  2.4  per 
cent.,  while  the  foreign  born  in  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 


1  Walker,  MmcuiiUhu  in  Economics  and  Statistic*.  "Restriction  of  Im- 
migration." p.  447. 
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As  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
races  and  nationalities  it  is  observable  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  natives  of  those  countries  which  furnished  the 
earlier  immigration  are  more  evenly  distributed  between 
the  two  Northern  divisions,  in  several  cases  tending  to 
concentrate  in  the  North  Central  division,  while  the 
natives  of  the  countries  which  have  furnished  the  recent 
immigration  are,  generally,  concentrated  in  the  North 
Atlantic-  division.  Of  the  persons  of  German  birth,  for 
instance,  more  than  one-half,  54.9  per  cent.,  were  found 
ir;  tpOO  in  tl..-  Nurth  WW  llflMWI,  fSK  that  division 

i ."  per  cent,  of  the  Swedes  andH4.3  per  cent. 
of  the  N'Mr\v.-,'i;u!s.     Of  the  Austriana,  on  the  otter  band, 

t.T/of  the  Huncarians  73.0  per  cent.,  and  of 
Italians  7_' 7  per  eenl    were  found  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division^. 

The  change  in/naractor  of  the  immigration  is  evidently 
accountable  for  the  greater  concentration  in  The  North- 
east, which  is  the  region  of  large  cities  and  comparatively 
dense  population,  as  contrasted  with  the  North  Central 
division,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
receives  principally  farmers  and  those  who  are  attracted 
by  a  pioneer  rural  life.  The  immigrants  from  eastern 
and  lOQfhern  Europe  not  only  bring  with  them  less  money 
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than  those  from  the  western  and  northern  countries,  and 
are,  consequently,  less  able  to  travel  to  the  interior,  but 
they  are  more  clannish,  are  slower  to  learn  I  In-  language 
and  customs  of  the  country,  and  BTC  teM  Inclined  toward 
country  life.  While  many  of  them  state  their  occupation 
as  that  of  farmer  very  few  were  anything  more  than 
farm  laborers  in  their  native  land,  and  it  was  to  escape 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  they  emigrated. 
They  are,  consequently,  unwilling  to  enter  farming 
pations  mi  thifl  Country.  Moreover,  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  aoCQBtomsd  to  living  in  villages  and 
going  out  to  their  work ;  they  are  sociable  people ;  and  the 
loneliness  and  isolation  of  American  farm  life  is  extremely 
distasteful  to  them.  In  the  city  they  feel  that,  if  neces- 
sary, they  can  fall  badf  noon  friends  or  the  nui  ■■  i  i- 
w1mJW'1  «wg»"«»««»ftTlfl  for__assistance.  Finally,  the 
money  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  comparatively  low,  and 
the  immigrants  are  intensely  anxious  for  immediate 
monetary  returns  for  their  work.  They  settle  in  groups, 
either  in  city  slums,  where  certain  districts  are  given  over 
to  the  possession  of  particular  nationalities,  or  in  mining 
villages,  where  they  are  even  more  isolaYal  and  out  of  the 
current  of  American  life. 

That  the  concentration  of  the  immigrants  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  countries  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  is  due  to  their  preference  for  city  life 
is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  percentages  of  foreign  born  by 
countries  of  birth  in  the  160  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  the  following  table : 
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P«r  c«-nt- 

In  160 
principal 

■B  ■ 

Pit  rent. 
in  160 

principal 
citiea 

Total  foreign  born.  . 

49.5 



Franoe  .... 

England 

Holland 

Canada  (English).  . 
Canada  (French)  .  . 
Sweden 

49.5 
46.8 
46.0 

44.1 
40.0 
37.7 
36.3 
35.8 
32.8 
28.1 
22.4 
7.1 
42.6 

J',  laud  (German).  . 
Poland  (Russian)  .  . 
Italy 

74.9 
88.7 
62.7 
62.4 
62.0 
54.8 
58.5 
53.4 
50.  B 

KM 

50.2 

Ireland 

Hungary 

Poland  (unknown)  , 
Poland  (Austrian)    . 

Other  countries  .  .  . 

Although  these  cities  contained  in  1900  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
they  included  nearly  one-half  of  the  foreign  born.  More- 
over, the  foreigners  constituted  26.1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
city  population  a^against  9.4  per  cent,  of  the  norml^^g^ 
of  the  remainder  'of  the  country.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  76.9  per  F  its  inhabitants  of  foreign  parentage 

and  37.0  per  cent.  foreign  barn  ;  Chicago  has  77.4  per  cent, 
of  foreign  parentage  and  34.6  per  cent,  foreign  born; 
Philadelphia  runs  considerably  lower  with  54.9  per  cent, 
persons  of  foreign  parentage  and  22.8  per  cent  foreign 
born ;  while  St.  Louis  shows  the  effect  of  former  imniigra- 


tion  in  61.0  per  cent  of  foreign  parentage  and  only  l!'.4 
per  cent,  foreign  born;  and  Boston  rises  again  to  72.3 
per  cent,  of  foreign  parentage  and  35.1  per  cent,  foreign 
born.  It  is  apparent  that  the  large  cities  are  ' '  the  (con- 
gested places  in  the  industrial  body  which  check  the  free 
circulation  of  labor  to  those  parts  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  where  it  can  be  most  benefited. "' 

4.  Economic  Aspects  of  Immigration:  The  uneven 
distribution  of  the  foreign  element  obviously  contribute* 
largely  to  the  objectionable  economic  effects  of  immigra- 
tion, and  makes  of  it  an  important  factor  in  the  labor 
problem.  The  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  aliens 
into  the  labor  market  of  a  somewhat  narrowly  limited 
region  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  an  overeupply  "f 
workmen  and  to  produce  more  or  less  serious  disturbnriees 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  business  expansion  takes  place 
with  considerable  rapidity.  "Providing  this  expansion 
occurs  sufficiently  fast,  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  the 
labor  mf  |fet  fry  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers. 
The  new  resources  and  new  investments  demand  n<  w 
labor,  and  if  the  expansion  is  strong  enough  the  new  labor 
as  well  as  the  existing  labor  may  secure  advances  in  wages, 
though  not  necessarily  as  great  an  advance  as  would  have 
been  secured  if  the  supply  of  labor  had  been  smaller."* 

When,  however,  the  aliens  have  almost  universally  a 
lower  standard  of  life  than  the  native  workmen,  a  new 
and  overwhelmingly  important,  element  is  introduced  and 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  CommUaloncr-aeneral  of  Immigration,  1903, 

r  m. 

'Industrial  CoiumUrton.  XIX,   p.  063. 
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far  more  serious  consequences  are  to  be  anticipated. 
Either  the  standards  of  the  foreigners  must  be  raised  or 
the  standards  of  the  Americana  must  be  lowered,  and,  in 
view  of  the  well  known  law  that  the  plane  of  competition 
tends  to  sink  to  the  level  of  its  lowest  factor,  the  issue  can 
not  but  excite  apprehension. 

(a)  The  Standard  of  Life:  The  lower  standard  of 
living  of  the  European  laborers,  particularly  those  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  nations,  needs  no  proof.  The  cost 
of  living  in  Europe  is,  of  course,  much  lower  than  in  thia 
country,  but  the  difference  in  prices  is  not  as  great  as  in 
wages.  Italian  immigrants,  for  instance,  claim  that 
while  wages  m  tIi«rtTnited  states  sre  five  times  as  hi  ph. 
the  cost  of  living  is  only  three  times  as  great  as  in  Italy. 
The  Italian,  then,  has  been  accustomed  to  live  on  three- 
fifths  the  real  wages  of  the  American  laborer  with  whom 
he  comes  to  compete. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  which  is  difficult,  of 
measurement,  and  that  is  the  change  in  the  standard  of 
living  which  is  essential  in  order  to  work  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  greater  speed  and  intensity  of  exertion  re- 
quired. For  this  reason  the  alien  is  obliged  to  begin  at  a 
lower  rate  of  pay,  and  only  when  he  has  raised  his  stand- 


ard of  life,  at  least  so  far  as  the  physical  necessities  are 


concerned,  is  he  capable  of  full  competition  with  the 
American  laborer. 

The  problem  involved  in  the  conflict  of  these  different 
standards  of  life  is,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
unequal   distribution  of  the   immigrants,  not   only  by 
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localities  and  urban  centers,  but  also  by  occupations. 
Certain  industries,  usually  those  requiring  little  or  no 
skill,  attract  large  numbers  of  foreigners  from  marly 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  competition  heroines  so 
intense  that  tlu-  nattta  element  is  practically  driven  out. 
Such  Industries  are,  for  instance,  coal  mining  and  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  employees  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  ff)r  instance,  are  said  to  belong 
to   thirty-two   nation.  mid    tO"  Bpeafc  -twirntyf*»v»n 


(6)  Ocni palUms:  The  vast  majority  of  immigrants' 
to  the  United  States  are  unskilled  laborers.  Tn  the  fiscal 
yen  Sliding  .Time  30,  1903,  for  instanee,  nearly  one-half, 
46.5  per  cent.,  of  all  the  immigrants  to  this  country  « 
either  laborers  or  farm  laborers,  and  only  about,  14.5  per 
.'•n;  Iran  skilled  workmen,  nearly  one-fourth.  23.8  per 
cent.,  including  women  and  children,  being  without  O60D 
pation.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  rough  work  of  the 
country  is  practically  given  over  to  the  foreign  horn. 

In  estimating  the  competition  of  foreign  with  native 
labor,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration, 
not  only  the  immigrants  themselves,  but  their  children. 
Though  the  second  generation  of  Immigrants  doubtless 
has  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  life  than  the  Bret,  it 
practically  doubles  the  number  of  workers  of  foreign 
extraction  and  the  influence  of  its  competition  is  more 
wide-spread,  if  less  intense,  than  that  of  the  first  gem 
tion.  That  the  foreign  element  is  of  great  importance 
industrially  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1900,  of  all  0n 
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painful  workers  in  continental  United  States,  11,166,361, 
or  nearly  two-fifths   (38.4  per  cent.),  were  of  foreign 

|iM.M|-,i;.'«-.   rtliullt    I'Ue    h.iH'  ("1'   lln-IIl    lujJlllT   t'ur-ML'II    I  ■'-111  Ulld 

the  other  half  born  in  this  country. 

The  competition  of  the  foreign  born  in  industry  is 
greater  than  their  numerical  strength  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  native  born.  The  foreign  bora,  for  ii 
though  forming  in  liKHJ  only  ll.fi  pa  .■•■ni.  Df  thfi  total 
population  lOygaj&flJ  Ige  and  over,  Formed  20J  p<-r  •■ent. 
of  the  persons  engaged  m  gainful  occupations.  This 
fact  is  due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
adults  among  the  foreigners.  The  foreign  born  persons 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  however,  constituted,  in 
1900,  57.7  per  cent.,  and  the  native  born  gainfully  occu- 
pied only  48.6  per  rent,  of  the  population  10  years  of  age 
Bod  over.  Evidently  a  part  of  lliis  difference  reflects  the 
e<>mparati\  e  poverty  of  the  foreign  bom  ami  their  greater 
tendency  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations,  especially  in 
llu  younger  age  groups.  Of  all  persons  of  foreign  par- 
entage, moreover,  including  both  the  foreign  born  and 
their  children,  42.0  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  35.8  per 
cent,  of  all  persons  of  native  parentage,  were  gainfully 
employed.  The  contrast  shown  here  is  the  more  marked 
because  the  comparison  is  made  with  the  entire  population 
and  not  with  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  importance  of  the  foreign 
born  in  gainful  occupations  has  decreased  since  1890,  the 
pen  or  thai  year  being  22.5,  though  if  1900  be 

compared  with  1880  it  is  found  that  the  percentages  are 
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precisely  the  same,  20.1.     Evidently  the  immigration  of. 
these  twenty  years  failed  to  increase  the  relative  impor- 
tant- of  tli--  foreign  horn  in  tin-  working  population. 

As  for  the  occupations  of  the  foreign  born,  in  1900  they 
formed  nearly  one-third,  30.8  per  cent.,  of  all  the  gainful 
workers  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  26.9 
per  cent,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  19.6  per  cent, 
in  trade  and  transportation,  11.5  per  cent,  in  professional 
service,  and  10.5  per  cent,  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
proportion  of  foreign  born  has  decreased  since  1890,  and 
also  since  1880,  in  every  occupation  group.  In  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits  and  domestic  and 
personal  service  the  foreign  born  evidently  obtain  their 
greatest  prominence.  These  two  groups,  indeed,  absorbed 
in  1900  not  far  from  two-thirds,  62.9  per  cent.,  of  all  the 
foreign  born  gainful  workers. 

The  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  though  more  evenly 
distributed  through  the  various  occupation  groups  than 
the  foreign  born,  formed  only  21.1  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  82; 2  per  cent,  of  all 
in  profwiioaal  service,  as  compared  with  56.2  per  cent. 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  45.3  per  cent. 
in  trade  and  transportation,  and  43.4  per  cent,  in  domestic 
and  personal  service.     Among  the  at  ions  of  the  per- 

sons of  foreign  parentage,  then,  trade  and  transportation 
•n  greater  importance  than  domestic  and  personal 

The  tendency  of  immigrant!  ;niil  their  children  towards 
occupation  groups  differs  widely,  how< 
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with  the  race  and  nationality,  ms  appears  in  the  table  on 
tin-  opposite  page,  which  gives  the  per  cent,  distrilmtiun, 
by  main  classes,  of  persons  of  each  specified  parentage 
engager]  in  gainful  occupations,  in  1900. 

In  general,  the  nationalities  which  furnished  1  ho  earlier 
■  liu't-atiim.  as  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  German, 
are  much  more  widely  distributed  through  the  various 
occupations  than  those  which  are  most  largely  represented 
in  the  recent  immigration  movement.  These  latter  tend 
to  ciiiiccntrate  in  a  few  railings,  which  become  almost 
characteristic  of  the  race.  In  1900,  for  instance,  more 
than  one-half,  f»2.."»  per  cent.,  of  tin-  Pnoofc  Canadian  fe- 
males were  textile  mill  operatives,  while  somewhat  more 
than  one-third,  36.0  per  cent,  if  Hw  Russian  and  a  little 
more  than  one-third,  33.9  per  cent.,  of  the  Italian  workers 
of  this  sex  were  cither  tailoresses,  dressmakers,  or 
seamstresses. 

The  general  tendency,  however,  among  most  foreign 
nationalities,  is  towards  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  and  domestic  and  personal  service,  the  males 
tending  to  concentrate  in  the  former  and  the  females  in 
the  latter.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  the  foreign 
element  is  also  represented  by  a  somewhat  larger  percent- 
age than  the  native  in  trade  and  transportation.  The 
greatest  contrasts  between  the  native  and  foreign  elements 
are  seen  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  contained  45.7 
per  out.  of  all  the  gainful  workers  of  native  parentage 
and  only  19.7  per  cent,  of  all  those  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  which 
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Occupational  Distribution  of  Breadwinners-.  1900 

Pabxntaoi 

All 

occupa- 
tions 

Agri- 
cultural 
pursuits 

Profes- 
sional 
service 

Per 

Domes- 
tic and 
[wmiHiil 

service 

Trade 

•  ml 

ir.inM- 

portatuMi 

Manu- 
facturing 

llll'l       111.- 

liniiirjl 

pursuits 

Percent. 

Per  coot 

'--■iit 

Per  oat 

Far  scot 
14.6 

Percent. 

Of   native    pa- 
rentage. .  .  . 

100.0 

45.7 

4.8 

17.6 

17,8 

Of  foreign    pa- 
rentage. .  .  . 

100.0 

19.7 

8.6 

21.7 

19.8 

85.7 

Austria    .... 

100.0 

8.9 

1.8 

24.7 

13.7 

60  9 

Bohemia  .... 

100.0 

80.1 

1.7 

18.4 

10.6 

89.2 

Canada    (En 
gliah;.      .  .  . 

100.0 

21.1 

6.1 

20.4 

21.9 

80.5 

Canada(Fr«.'iH'l> 

100. 0 

13.2 

1.7 

18.1 

11.9 

55.1 

Denmark.  .  ,  . 

100.0 

39.4 

2.6 

19.7 

14.8 

24.0 

England  and 
Wales  .... 

100.0 

19,6 

5.8 

14.0 

20.  C 

40.0 

France  .... 

100.0 

21.4 

5.8 

20.7 

18.9 

:u  - 

Germany.  .  .  . 

100.0 

24.3 

3.1 

18.6 

19.8 

84.7 

Hungary .... 

100.0 

8.3 

|  | 

27.5 

11.0 

56,9 

100.0 

11.9 

8.9 

27.4 

22.3 

84.3 

Italy  ...... 

100.0 

6.0 

1.8 

89.5 

18.3 

84  7 

Norway.  .  . 

100.0 

47  3 

28 

19.2 

12.1 

18.6 

100.0 

10.8 

1  1 

30.0 

12.1 

46.0 

Russia 

100.0 

10.0 

2.2 

112 

28.2 

IM    1 

Scotland  .... 

100.0 

18  5 

6  3 

it  0 

21  B 

39.7 

100.0 

27.4 

2.1 

25.6 

12.9 

32.0 

Switzerland  , 

100.0 

85. 1 

8.5 

18.4 

13.7 

29.8 

Other  countries 

100.0 

23.8 

2.2 

82.0 

18.8 

26.4 

Of  mixed  for- 

eign   parent- 
age   

100.0 

17.8 

6.3 

17.5 

24.8 

34.  S 
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contained  35.7  per  cent  of  all  ihe  gainful  workaf  of 
foreign  parentage  and  only  17.  I  per  cent  of  those  «>f 
:i;ii:-. r  i';i! •••!•. iL'.'  This differcnoo  buq  bt  tagiofiU^  ton- 
neeted  with,  and  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  faet  that  iu 
the  Northern  states,  which  contained  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  immigrants,  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
ptirsuis  are  prominent,  while  the  Southern  states,  in 
which  the  foreign  element  is  of  slight  importance,  are 
principally  agricultural.  It  should  lie  remembered,  also. 
that  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  include 
mining,  an  occupation  which  employs  large  numbers  of 
foreigners  and  their  children. 

This  concentration  of  the  foreign  element  in  particular 
localities  and  occupations  greatly  intensifies  the  evil 
effects  of  their  competition  with  native  laborers,  and  also 
with  each  other.  If,  however,  the  problem  is  regarded  as 
less  serious  when  it  concerns  the  races  which  furnished 
the  earlier  immigration,  the  situation  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, for  even  in  1900  two-thirds,  or  67.2  per  cent.,  of 


the  total  number  of  gainful  workers  of  foreign  parentage 
were  or  bntisn  or  Merman  extraction,  29.5  per  cent. 
being  of  (ierman,  21.7  per  cent,  of  Irish  and  16.0  per  cent. 
of  Knirlish  parentage,  including  in  thelatler  the  English 
Canadians,  Scotch  and  Welsh.  Of  the  races  which  have 
furnished  the  recent  immigration,  moreover,  the  persons 
of  Scandinavian  parentage,  including  Norwegians, 
Swedes  and  Danes,  and  representing  a  thoroughly  desira- 
ble element,  constituted,  in  1900,  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
umber  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  while  the  French 
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Canadians  const  Stated  only  3.1  per  cent,  the  Italians  2.9 
per  cent.,  the  Poles  and  Russians  each  2.2  per  cent.,  the 
Austrians  1.7  per  writ.,  and  the  Bohemians  1.2  per  cent. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  British  and  German 
elements  were  •  ■■  tance  in 

generation  than  in  the  tirst,  constituting  '>"  tent.  of_ 

the  workers  of  foreign  parentage  born  in  this  country  and 
only  56.1  per  cent,  ui'  tfcflH  bflB  abroad. 

)  Wages  and  Unemployment:  Although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  immigration  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
certain  industries,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  statistically 
that  the  influx  of  foreigners  has  depressed  the  general 

1  i»f  wages  or  produced  widespread  unemployment. 
The  close  connection  previously  shown  between  I  he  volume 
of  immigration  and  the  cycles  of  business  prosperity  and 
depression  serves  effectually  to  obscniv  BXXJf  close  relation 
that  may  exist  between  immigration  and  wages  or  unem- 
ployment, for  these  cycles  have  a  greater  influence  than 
can  be  attributed  to  the  competition  of  alien  labor.  At 
best  the  problem  of  separating  immigration  from  the  other 
causes  affecting  wap*-  and   unemployment",  such  as  the 


introduction  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor,  the  com- 
■  iinen  and  children,  country  work,  and  labor 

organization,  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  especially  as  it 
is  found  that  the  alien  standard  of  living  usually  exerts 
its  greatest  influence  in  precisely  those  occupations  where 
other  causes  also  tend  to  depress  wages. 

It  may  be  safely  stated,  however,  that  the  rise  of  wages 
during  the  past  century  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 
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lowering  influence  of  immigration  rather  than  because 
of  the  development  resulting  from  the  foreign  contribu- 
tions to  the  labor  force  of  this  country.    At  the  present 


time  '•immigration  mid  the  tariff  together  prevent 
from  rising  with  the  rise  >  of  commodities  and  cost 

_  of  living.  This  permits  profits  to  increase  more  than 
wages,  to  be  followed  by  overproduction  and  stoppage  of 
business.  •  •  •  Thus  it  is  that  immigration,  instead  of 
increasing  the  production  of  wealth  by  a  steady,  healthful 
growth,  joins  with  other  causes  to  stimulate  a  feverish 
overproduction  followed  by  a  collapse."1 

The  chief  force  to  be  relied  upon  in  counteracting  the 
evil  effects  of  the  unequal  competition  between  workmen 
who  possess  wholly  different  standards  of  life  is  the  labor 
organization.  First,  in  those  trades  in  which  skill  is  an 
important  factor  and  in  which  machinery  has  had  little 
influence,  labor  organizations  have  been  able  to  practically 
force  out  the  immigrant.  Second,  in  the  comparatively 
unskilled  occupations  "organization  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  immigrants  themselves  can  rise  to  the  standards 
of  those  whom  they  displace."  In  the  very  industries, 
however,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  labor  organ i /at  inns 
is  most  needed,  their  formation  and  growth  are  most 
hindered  by  the  multitude  of  disintegrating  factors 
directly  based  on  immigration,  such  as  differences  in  race, 
education  and  religion.  Moreover,  the  new  immigrants 
"have  largely  come  from  despotic  countries  where  or- 


'  f'otnmitoa,    ••Social    find    Industrial    Problem*."    Chaulawiuan.    VoL 
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ganization  was  put  down  by  the  military  power  and  where 
violence  is  the  accepted  remedy  for  oppression."1 
Wherever  labor  organizations  have  been  successfully 
ntained  among  foreigners,  however,  they  have  been 
important  f.ntors  in  effecting  the  assimilation  of  their 
members. 

5.  Sfiniiil  Prohlems:  The  special  problems  which  are 
hen?  to  In-  dismissed  are  four  in  number,  illiteracy,  the 
padrone  system,  the  so-called  "birds  of  passage,"  and 
Canadian  immigration. 

(a)  Mitt  racy:  The  ability  to  read  and  write  is  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  American  laborer, 
and,  though  illiteracy  is  also  a  social  question,  it  affects 
vitally  the  ability  of  foreigners  to  compete  with  native 
workmen  and  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  labor  problem 
involvfl  in  immigration.  According  to  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
8U8  12.9  per  cent,  of  tin-  foreign  whites  were  illiterate 
compared  with  only  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  and  an  even  smaller  percentage,  1.6,  of 
the  naiive  whites  of  foreign  parentage.  That  ibis  is  not 
due  to  the  superior  edm-ation  of  the  former  immigrants  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  foreign  whites  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  1900, 
or  12.0  per  cent. 

Clearly  the  children  of  illiterate  immigrants  have 
shown  a  very  strong  tendency,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
to  join  the  literate  classes  of  this  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  illiteracy  Ts  only  a  tempo- 

'  itiituitriai  CommUtion,  XV,  p.  318. 
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rary  problem  of  immigration,  and  one  which  i9  practically 
solved  in  tin  second  generation.  So  far  as  it  is  an  evil  in 
the  first  generation,  however,  it  is  now  associated  almost 
entirety  with  the  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe,  for  of 
all  the  aliens  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  the  west- 
ern European  countries  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
I'M);},  mily  3.9  per  cent,  were  illiterate,  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  these  being  from  northern  Italy,  while  of  those 
who  came  from  the  eoinilr  ii-s  of  eastern  rairope,  including 
the  natives  of  southern  Italy,  37.4  per  cent  were  illiterate. 
(6)  The  Padrone  Si/sti  m  t  The  padrone  system  arose 
during  the  period  of  industrial  recovery  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  pressing  demand  for  labor  induced 
a  considerable  amount  of  solicited  immigration.  It 
bed  "  i  finally  only  among  the  Italians,  but  has  re- 

»cently  been  found  among  the  Armenians,  Turks  and 
Greeks.  In  the  early  stages  the  padroni'  whs  the  agent 
of  the  eontraclor  or  the  manufai'.l.nrer,  and  his  business 
was  to  pemiftde  his  fellow  mxatiBjwm  to  some  to  the 
United  States  under  contract  to  his  employer.  His 
BB venue  was  derived  from  commissions  of  various  kinds, 
Xrom  the  men  for  obtaining  employment  for  them,  for 
sending  money  back  to  Italy  and  for  boarding  them  while 
in  this  country,  from  the  manufacturer  for  obtaining 
laWers,  and  from  the  steamship  company  on  their 
passage. 

During  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  however,  when  the 
system  attained  its  greatest  odium,  the  padrone  acted  upon 
his  own  initiative  and  was  himself  the  employer,     lit 
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would  contract  for  the  labor  of  his  men  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  would  then  farm  them  out  to  any 
one  who  wanted  than,  hoarding  them  himself,  receiving 
their  wages,  and  paying  them  a  minimum  sum  at  the  end 
of  the  time. 

(Jradually.  under  the  influence  of  the  increase  of 
immigration  and  of  governmental  opposition  to  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  laborers,  the  character  of  the  padrone 
has  changed,  and  now  he  no  longer  induces  immigration, 
but  merely  trades  upon  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  his 
mi. hi i ymen  after  they  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  1  [e  finds  employment  for  t  hose  who  can  not  speak 
English  and  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  work,  and 
makes  his  prolit  through  commissions  atid  keeping 
boarders.  Usually,  too,  he  works  in  connection  with  an 
Italian  banker  who  keeps  the  small  savours  of  the  immi- 
grant and  furnishes  the  capital  for  the  padrone. 

At  t  tie  present  time  there  arc  abort  eighigp  Italian  banki 
in  New  York  City  alone,  which  can  furnish  men  in  lots  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  and  in  Chicago  in  1897  il  was 
found  that  21.67  per  rent,  of  the  Italians  of  whom  the 

i  stion  was  asked  slated  (hut  they  worked  for  a  padrone. 
The  system  is  sometimes  used  in  public  works,  such  as  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  on  railroads  the  employment  of  immi- 
grants through  padroni  is  extensively  praeiiril 

(c)  "Birds  of  Passage:"  Of  recent  years  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  have  come  to  this  country  with  no 
intention  of  settling,  hut  merely  in  order  to  earn  enough 
money  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  native  land  and 


■hi  ■■§   :--.-J  *.-.- 
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the  "birds  af 
and  then  rKarn. 
wage*.  It  it  Mated  by  the 
whole  nnmber  of 
from  1890  to  1900  very 
in  the  country  when  the  mmh  wi 
In  April,  1896,  am  fiaamarWi  of 
York  abowed  that  27.7  per  cent,  had  been  in  this  omujlip 
before,  and  in  1903  the  Society  for  the  PruteeUan  of 
Italian  Immigrants  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
Italian  men  who  landed  in  New  York  were  not  new  ar- 
rivals. The  immigrants  from  A ostria- Hungary,  as  well 
as  the  Italians,  show  a  decided  tendency  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  "Charities"  reports  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1903  the  emigration  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  amounted  to  28  or  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  immigration  for  the  year.  The  Canadians,  also, 
come  in  large  numbers  during  the  busy  season,  returning 
wben  work  is  slack.  It  is  estimated  that  from  fifty  to 
seventy  thouitand  people  come  annually  from  Canada  in 
thin  way. 

(d)  Canadian  Immigration:  The  immigration  of 
Kuropeans  through  Canada  presents  another  peculiar 
problem,  U-canse  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
I'mtiil  States  immigration  inspectors  can  be  evaded,  and 
tli-  MMgnut  entrance  by  this  route  of  large  numbers 
of  mtataMl  aliens.  In  Montreal  recently  there  was 
oxpoaod    a    regularly    organized   system    of   smuggling 
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immigrants  across  the  American  border.  The 
commissioner  at  New  York,  moreover,  reports  "as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  the  recognition  of  aliens  on  the  streets 
of  that  city  I'.v  the  officials  who  had  assisted  in  th- .■it- 
deportation,"  and  "repeated  instances  have  occurred  of 
deportation  of  aliens  who,  after  rejection  at  a  port  of  this 
country,  have  secured  entrance  by  returning  through 
Canada,  and,  becoming:  public  charges  after  such  entrance, 
have  been  returned  to  their  own  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  immigration  fund."1  Recently,  however,  Canada  has 
passed  a  law  similar  to  our  own,  providing  for  a  rigid 
inspection  of  all  aliens  landing  at  her  ports,  and  Ef  is 
believed  that  this  will  serve  to  abate  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  United  States. 

6.  Legislation:  Though  there  were  earlier  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  entrance  into  this  country  of  various  classes 
of  persons  considered  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare, 
!*t  general  immigration  act  was  passed  in  1882. 
The  contract  labor  laws  were  enacted  in  1885  and  in  1867  . 
another  general  act  in  1891 ;  in  1893  an  administrative 
act;  and  iii  iViri  tin-  general  codifying  act  which  now 
regulates  the  immigration  service.  Through  all  these 
fan  there  has  been  a  steady  progression  towards  the  idea 
of  selection  by  exclusion  and  towards  more  effective 
methods  of  enforcement. 

This  legislation  has  been  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
exclude  the  diseased,  the  criminal  and  the  pauper,  and, 
on  the  other  han 

•/nd 


to  exclude  the  contract  laborer. 

1  industrial  Comminion,  XV.  p.  fl82. 


In 


other  words,  those  persons  are  excluded  who  are  not  capa- 
ble of  successful  competition,  and  those  are  also  excluded 
who  have  had  the  forethought  to  provide  that  on  landing 
tiny  sh.il I  have  a  sun-  means  of  successful  competition 
with  American  workmen.  It  is  only  when  we  study  1  ln» 
history  of  the  laws  and  the  reasons  for  their  enactment 
that  the  cause  of  this  apparently  inexplicable  contradic- 
tion becomes  apparent.  The  contract  labor  laws  have 
been  enacted  at  the  solicitation  of  organized  labor,  and  are 
designed  to  prevent  employers  from  breaking  a  strike  of 
native  workmen  by  the  importation  of  foreigners.  In 
case  of  a  strike  the  issue  turns  solely  on  the  ability  of  the 
employer  to  till  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and,  while  the 
unions  may  control  the  American  labor  market,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  control  the  foreign  labor  market  as 
well.  The  protection  is  similar  to  that  afforded  the 
American  manufacturer  by  means  of  the  tariff. 

The  fundamental  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  is  the  protection  of  the  American  citizen, 
(a)  as  a  member  of  ninety,  from  excessive  burdens  in  tin- 
support  of  the  dependent,  defective  and  I  linqtUXlt,  and 
from  the  danger  of  physical  and  social  disease,  ami  (b) 
as  a  workman,  from  unequal  competition  with  nation- 
alities and  races  having  a  lower  standard  of  life.  Any 
consideration  of  this  legislation  divides  itself  naturally 
into  two  parts,  a  study  of  tfci  •\«luded  classes  and  a 
study  of  the  methods  by  which  these  classes  are  excluded. 

The  classes  of  immigrants  excluded  are:  (1)  convicts, 
except  those  guilty  of  political  offenses,  and  (2)  women 
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imported  for  immoral  purposes,  both  excluded  by  the  act 
of  1875;  by  the  act  of  1882  (3)  lunatics,  (4)  idiots,  and 
(5)  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges  \  by  the  acts  of 
1885  and  1887,  (6)  contract  laborers;  by  the  act  of  1891, 
(7)  paupers,  (8)  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,  (9)  polygamists,  (10)  those 
whose  passage  has  been  paid  for  by  others  unless  it  can  be 
conclusively  shown  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
••hided  classes;  and,  finally,  under  the  act  of  1903,  (11) 
epileptics.  (12)  persons  who  have  been  insane  within  rive 
years  previous  or  have  ever  had  two  or  more  attacks  of 
insanity,  (18)  professional  beggaBB,  (14)  anarchists,  or 
who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by 


once  of  government  or  law,  (15)  persons  attempting 
to  bring  in  women  for  immoral  purposes,  and  (16)  persons 
deportc  i  a  year  previous  as  contract  laborers. 

The  interpretation  of  thi ntnu-t  labor  law  has  led  to  so 

many  difficulties,  and  this  law  has  been  so  broadly  con- 
strued by  the  courts,  that  the  act  of  1903  amplified  the 
language  to  include  "any  offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or 
agreement,  parole  or  special,  expressed  or  implied,  m 

■•.inns  to  the  importation  of  such  alien  to  perform 
labor  or  service  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the 
ted  States." 

The  exci  [it--<l  classes  are,  briefly,  (1)  aliens  u'bo  are  not 
immigrants,  as,  (a)  Canadians  who  eresa  tin-  bonier  to 
perform  daily  labor  and  return  at  night,  (b)  alien  resi- 
dents, (c)  alien  seamen,  and  (d)  aliens  in  transit  across 
this  country;  (2)  certain  elasses  of  alien  immigrants,  as. 
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(a)    personal  or  domestic  servants,   (b)   relatives  and 
friends  who  are  not  under  contract,  (c)  ministers  and 


college  professors,  (d)  professional  actors,  a; 
era  and  singers,  (e)  persons  belonging  to  any  rec 
learned  profession,  and   (f  >  skilled  laborers,  if  labor  of 
ran  not  be  found  in  this  count rv. 


like  kind  unemplny 

The  exception  of  those  classes  of  aliens  who  are  not  immi- 
grants rests  upon  court  decisions. 

The  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  is  delegated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
1904,  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

When  the  immigrants  arrive  in  this  country  they  pass 
in  groups  of  thirty,  first  before  the  medical  inspectors, 
who  detain  any  who  may  look  suspicious,  and  then  before 
the  immigration  inspectors,  who  verify  the  manifests 
furnished  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  adverse  decision  of  the  medkfd  inspector,  but  ii 
the  immigration  hmpeetan  are  for  any  reason  donbtfnl 
Che  DM  is  sent  to  a  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  I  ion 

of  which  is  final,  except  upon  appeal  to  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  whose  action  is  in  turn  subject  to 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  of  appeal 
is  always  in  favor  of  the  immigrant.  It  is  provided,  how- 
ever,  that  any  alien  admitted  into  this  count ry  in  violation 
of  law.  .  •hargc  from  causes 

prior  to  landing,  may  be  deported  to  the  country  win 

within  three  years  after  landing,  at  the  expense 
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of  the  transportation  company  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  of 
th'    imniipTatii. n    fund.     Tin-    transportation    company 
which  brought  them  Ls,  in  general,  obliged  to  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  ,  t.-  .Mention  of  debai 
at  the  port  of  landing  and  of  their  deportation. 

In  case  of  a  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law,  the 
importer  is  liable  to  prosecution,  but  the  technicalities  of 
the  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  penalty  in  this  case  is 
imposed  by  the  Federal  courts,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore 
usually  saved  the  importer  from  punishment. 

The  expense  of  regulating  immigration  is  defrayed 
from  the  immigration  fund,  into  which  is  paid  the  head 
tax  of  two  dollars  for  "each  and  every  passenger  not  a 
Oitizeti  of  (lie  T'liiti-'l  States,  or  of  the  Dominion Oi  «.';ui;k.1;i, 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 
This  head  tax  is  nominally  paid  by  the  transportation 
company,  but  practically  is  added  to  the  price  of  passage. 

Transportation  companies  are  forbiddi-d  to  solicit 
immigration  to  the  United  Stairs,  and  by  the  ac1  of  1903 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  and  every  inimi- 

rant  brought  to  this  country  afflicted  with  a  contagious 

capable  of  being  detected  at  the  time  of  embarea- 

tion.     This  law  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  medical 

examination   of   the   steamship   companies   much   more 

thorough. 

The  most  important  movement  for  further  restriction  is 
that,  which  favors  the  educational  test,  designed  to  exclude 
the  illiterates.     It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  test  that  the 
7 
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buildings  at  the  various  ports  of  entry,  wit li  a  view  to  the 
dissemination  among  arriving  aliens  hv  (iovernm.-nt  or 
State  officers  of  information  that  will  enable  them  to 
locate  at  those  places  in  this  country  where  their  labor 
is  required  and  where  they  can  have  the  beat  opportunities 
of  making  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  '"' 
There  are,  however,  good  reasons  to  believe  that  unless 
added  restrictions  are  placed  upon  immigration,  any 
efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  those 
already  here  will  result  merely  in  attracting  more  immi- 
grants to  this  country.  "Immigration  will  increase 
proportionally  to  the  new  opportunities,  just  as  it  in- 
creases when  prosperity  follows  depression."5 

7.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Inutiajration:  The  problem 
presented  l>\  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  aliens  who  come 
to  the  United  States  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  European 
immigration,  for  here  the  differences  in  race  and  civiliza- 
tion are  so  great  that  the  difficulty  of  assimilation  is 
insurmountable.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Asiatic 
immigrants  will  ever  become  an  integral  part  of  tlie 
American  people,  as  the  German  arrivals  of  Bon&SK  years, 
for  example,  have  already  done.  The  problem  resembles 
rather  the  "race'"  question,  as  we  know  it  in  this  country. 
than  the  problem  of  I 'liimpean  immigration  as  previously 
considered. 

(a)  Eiatory  of  the  Prohlem:  By  1880  the  evils  of 
Chinese  immigration  had  attained  such  alarming  propor- 

'   inmual  Report  of  the  Commts»ton<r-O<ncral  of  Immigration,  1003, 
p.  122, 
•  Induttriol  Commbffon,  XIX.  p.  976. 


***iy  stream  of 

even  the  Qmese  in  tie 

lU-atty  .1— Tni/iid  the 

law.     I»  M98»  M80  i   n  i  i       im»B  — — 

in  1398,2,230,  bothy  1900  the masher  had  rises  to  12.635 

•ad  in  1903  to  19.96$.*     The  Chinese  arrinb  in  1882 

numbered  39,579,  and  in  the  pteskms  year  1LS90,     It  M 

evident,  then,  that  the  problem  of  Japanese  uamigration 

k  rapidly  attaining  proportions  which  make  it  comparable 

to  (  hi nme  immigration  at  the  time  of  the  Exclusion  Act. 

It  b  claimed,  moreover,  that  large  numbers  of  both  races 

entrr  the  conntry  clandestinely  acroas  the  Canadian  and 

Mexican  boundaries,  and,  consequently,  do  not  enter  into 

any  mumernt  ion.     The  Japanese  do  not  colonize  as  do  the 

-  •.,   Mwan  lapai  »ni!  Itaaaln  hu  rnddmlf  c-hecktd   '-piinm 

lmn,(«r»'l.ii»  to  tlM  l.'nlted  Statu,  bat  thU  U  doubtlcM  merely   tea*. 
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Chinese4,  but  scatter  through   the  agricultural   dish 
working  in  the  fields  and  orchards  of  California  and  on 
the  railroads  of  the  West. 

A  great  many  Japanese  come  to  this  country  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  labor  law.  There  are  in 
twelve  so-called  immigration  companies,  which  make  a 
business  of  encouraging  and  recruiting  coolie  immigral 
to  the  I  "nit  •-<  1  States.  The.se  companies  enter  into  a  con- 
trol with  the  immigrant  by  which  it  is  provided  that 
passage  shall  be  secured,  with  the  necessary  passport,  that 
his  expenses  shall  be  paid  while  en  route  and  that  the 
company  shall  return  him  to  Japan  in  case  of  sickness. 
There  is  also  in  the  United  States  an  elaborate  system  of 
boarding  house  keepers  and  Japanese  bosses,  which  is 
merely  a  means  of  evading  the  contract  labor  laws.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  interpreters  other  than  the  Japanese 
themselves  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  immigration  laws  against  this  race. 

(6)  Numbers  in  the  United  States:  The  actual  num- 
bers of  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  United  States, 
however,  are  small  compared  with  the  number  of  Euro- 
peans.    In  1900  there  were  only  119,050  Chinese  in  this 

•dry,  including  26,767  in  Hawaii,  and  representing 
only  a  small  increase  over  the  number  found  in  1880. 
Between  1800  and  1900,  indeed,  there  was  a  decided  de- 

ise,  due  wholly  to  a  falling  off  of  30.1  per  cent,  in  the 

■  of  Chinese  in  the  Western  division.      Even  D0WJ 

76  4   per  cent,  of  the   Chinese   in   the    United 

tes,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  are  concentrated 
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iu  the  Western  states.  There  has  been  a  gain,  however, 
in  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  other  divisions,  and  a 
decided  gain  in  the  number  of  Chinese  in  Hawaii 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  enor- 
mously, the  number  rising  from  MS  in  1880  to  S6,000  in 
'1900.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  these,  however,  were  in 
Hawaii  at  the  latter  date,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  lata- 
aez-faire  policy  at  present  pursued  by  the  government 
''will  result  in  a.  few  yearsin  making  the  islands  praoti- 
eally  Japanese."  In  Hawaii  the  immigrants  from  Japan 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  become  permanent  and  readily 
adopt  occidental  habits,  though  remaining  "intensely 
alien  in  their  sympathies,  religion  and  customs."1  In  the 
United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  there  were 
only  24,326  Japanese,  less  than  five  thousand  more  than 
win-  n-ported  as  immigrants  in  1903.  These  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Western  division.  It  is  maintained, 
however,  that  neither  the  census  nor  the  immigration 
figures  are  correct  with  regard  DO  UtS  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese in  this  country,  and  that  the  number  is  considerably 
higher  than  is  generally  supposed. 

(c)  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  Industry:  The  numeri- 
cal importance  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  industry  is 
comparatively  slight.  In  1900,  for  instance,  in  spite  of 
Tact  that  93.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  of  each  race 
ears  of  age  and  over  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, only  0.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  workers  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  0.1  per  cent,  in  professional  and  in  domestic  and 

1  Hull,  tin  of  the  (U.  8.J  Department  of  Labor,  No.  47.  p.  79C 
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personal  service,  0.3  per  cent,  in  trade  and  transportation 
and  0.2  per  cent,  in  manufuef  uring  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits belonged  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  races.  Fully 
one  half  of  all  the  males  returned  as  launderers,  how- 
-e  and  Japanese,  nearly  all  of  Hun 
being  Chinese,  while  the  two  races  together  formed  5.6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  males  returned  as  servants  and  waiters. 
general,  the  Chinese  tend  to  concentrate  in  dnntetftSo 

d  persona]  service,  while  the  Japanese  lend  to  become 
isl  rfbuted  through  the  three  iieeupatSoo  groups,  domestk  i 

d  personal  BOrnee,  trade  arid  transportation  and  agri-j 
ultnial  pursuits,  Of  the  Chinese  males  gainfully 
employed  in  1900  more  than  three- lilt  lis.  61.7  per  rent, 
were  engaged  in  domestic  and  persona]  servii->-,  nearly 
one-third.  31.0  per  sent.,  being  launderers,  15.6  per  cent, 
servants  and  waiters  and  12.6  per  QSnt.  laborers  not 
specified,  while  14. 6  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agrieul- 
tore!  pursuits,  11.8  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  and 
meehanieal  pursuits,  111  per  cent,  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation  and  0.8  per  cent,  in  professional  service.  Of  the 
Japanese  males  gainfully  employed,  on  the  other  hand, 
about  two-fifths,  40.5  per  cent.,  wen-  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  nearly  one-third,  30.5  per  cent.,  in  trade 
and  transportation,  nearly  one-fourth,  21.9  per  cent.,  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  4.5  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  0.6  per  cent,  in  professional 
service. 

The  concentration  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  particu- 
lar localities,  however,  renders  the  problem  far  more 
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serious  than  appears  upon  the  surface.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  instance,  the  Chinese  have  entered  a  variety  of 
trades,  including  the  usual  sweated  industries  of  the 
eastern  cities  and  also  cigar  making  and  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  They  work  for  an  average  wage  of 
$1.00  per  day,  and  for  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  or 
longer.  In  cigar  making  they  have  practically  driven 
out  white  lahor  IB  llw  fruil  uackiug  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  both  employed  in 
large  numbers,  while  many  Chinese  are  employed  in  and 
about  mines  as  cooks  and  eamp  attendants,  and  also  in  the 
actual  work  of  placer  mining,  where  they  receive  about 
one  half  the  wages  given  to  white  miners. 

On  the  railway  lines  of  the  VTestTarge  numbers  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  employed,  and  the  Japanese 
particularly  are  using  this  labor  as  a  means  of  advancing 
into  the  Eastern  states.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  nationality  of  common  laborers  employed  by 
the  three  great  railroads  of  the  far  West  in  1900: 


Ameri- 
can* 

Atlatics 

Foreign 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

fore  iff) 

Oregon  Railway  and  Na- 
vigation Company  .  . 

BooHun   I'iK-iii-   Hftaj 

we»t  ofOgden 

Santa  F£   lines  west  of 

Total 

1.6M 

0.880 
1.159 

463 

m 

347 

1.062 

1.260 

883 

8,181 

8,886 
1.889 

48 
25 
89 

9.475 

1,776 

2.7  00 

13.956 

83 

Those  classified  as  foreign   whites  by   the   Southern 
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'acific  lines  include  only  Mexicans,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Santa  Fe  lines  they  include  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  those  classed  by  these  two 
roads  as  Americans  are  really  of  foreign  birth.  More- 
over, a  great  part  of  the  construction  work  is  let  out  to 
contractors  who  employ  a  large  amount  of  Asiatic  labor. 
Tt  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  proportion 
of  Japanese  laborers  has  increased  rapidly  since  1900. 

The  agricultural  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states, 
however,  have  suffered  most  severely  from  this  cheap 
coolie  competition.  Though  the  Chinese  are  at  present 
devoting  themselves  principally  to  enterprises  in  which 
they  have  heroine  proprietors  or  in  which  they  eau  receive 
fairly  remunerative  wages,  tin-  Japanese  have  established 
themselves  as  wage-earners  in  almost  every  line  of  in- 
dustry, and  have  filled  the  hop  and  sugar-beet  fields,  the 
ranches,  orchards  and  vineyards. 

(d)  Legislation :  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  de- 
signed to  suspend  the  immigration  of  laborers  for  a  period 
of  years,  I  hough  heretofore  it  has  been  periodically  re- 
newed. Several  classes  of  persons  are  specifically  ex- 
empted. These  are,  (a)  any  Chinese  laborer  who  is  reg- 
»-cd  and  who  has  "a  lawful  wife,  child  or  parent  in  the 
I'nited  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him  and 
pending  settlement,"  ih)  "offieials.  teachers,  students, 
merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,"  and 
(c)  wives  and  minor  children  of  members  of  the  exempt 
classes.     Chinese  born  in  this  country  belong  to  the  class 
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of  so-called  "native  sons"  and  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
admission  at  any  time.  Chinese  laborers  must  be  regis- 
tered, and  mnst  obtain  before  departure  from  this 
country  certiliiMhs  ahowing  the  right  to  return,  which, 
however,  arc  good  for  only  ana  year.  Members  of  the 
second  exempt  class,  official*;,  teachers,  students,  mer- 
chants, and  travellers,  must  have  certificates  from  their 
own  government  vised  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States.  All  Chinese  found 
unlawfully  in  this  country  are  deported. 

This  law  is  very  difficult  of  enforcement,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  Chinese  can  enter  over  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders,  to  the  uncertainty  of  identification,  and 
to  deliberate  frauds  of  all  kinds.  There  has  recently,  for 
instance,  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
claiming  to  be  "native  sons,"  their  claims  supported  only 
by  the  testimony  of  Chinese  witnesses.  About  90  per 
cent,  of  these  cases  are  said  to  be  frauds,  and  at  least  75 
per  cent,  of  all  who  enter  in  this  way  are  common  coolie 
laborers.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  fraud  in  the 
entrance  of  the  minor  sons  and  daughters  of  merchants, 
or  those  claiming  to  be  such,  as  well  as  of  the  merchants 
and  students  theins.l  v.-s  In  many  instances  a  small  k 
ness  has  many  portaera,  each  claiming  a  $1,000  interest, 
tttfl  majority  of  thttO  mere  laborers. 

Thf  weaknesses  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  are  (a) 
the  unnecessary  hardships  ni  present  imposed  upon  mer- 
chants and  often  0f  the  exempt  class,  (b)  the  difficulty  of 
patrolling  the  laud  border  of  the  I'nit.-d  states,  (c)  the 
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Chinese  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
United  States  District  Court,  while  the  Government  at.  no 
stage  has  such  right  of  appeal,  (d)  the  purely  perfunctory 
way  in  which  the  consular  examination  in  China  is  per- 
formed, and  (e)  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  claims 
of  alleged  Chinese  merchants.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  1908  were 
that  officers  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  be  assigned  to  the 
consular  officers  in  China  for  use  in  making  tin-  investiga- 
tious  required  by  law,  that  Chinese  to  lie  employed  as 
seamen  nn  American  vessels  he  definitely  e\elnded.  lluil 
the  Government  he  granted  the  right  of  appeal  in  all 
cases  of  Chinese  tried  on  the  of  being  unlawfully 

in  this  country,  and  that  Chinese  merchants  be  required 
to  file  lists  of  the  members  of  their  firms  with  the  amonnfiT 
invested  by  each,  and  to  give  prompt  notification  of  any 
ehiinges  in  the  membership  of  the  business. 

8.     Thi  7i  of  Immigration:     The  essence  of  the 

immigration  problem  is  the  enforced  competition  between 
laborers  with  a  low  standard  of  life  and  laborers  with  a 
relatively  high  standard  of  life,  and  the  economic  evil  of 
this  competition  is  measured  by  its  intensity,  which  is.  in 
turn,  determined  by  the  quality  as  well  as  by  the  quantity 
of  the  alien  elements.  The  immigration  of  1903,  for 
instance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  smaller  relatively 
to  the  total  population  and  to  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  country,  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  far 
more  serious  problem  than  that  of  1882.  The  immigrants 
who  came  in  earlier  years  were  permanent  settlers:  they 
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™e  of  races  closely  allied  to  the  dominant  race  of  this 
country;  they  were  thrifty,  ambition*  and,  for  the  moat 
part,  anxious  to  become  assimilated;  and  their  standard 
of  life,  while  lower  than  that  of  the  native  laborers,  was 
distinctly  higher  than  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  immigrants 
who  have  arrived  during  recent  years. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  these  unskilled,  igno- 
rant laborers  are  needed  for  the  rough  work  of  the  coun- 
try, which  native  workmen  are  unwilling  to  undertake,  but 
for  several  reasons  this  theory  may  be  questioned.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  foreigners  has  un- 
iBObtedly  itself  caused  the  nrnrfltillgllMM  of  the  Bfttfoa 
laborers  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  work,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  demand  of 
industry  in  general  is  increasingly  for  skilled  and  not  for 
unskillei  labor.  Moreover,  It  is  obvfexn  thai  b  large 
proportion  of  the  immigrants  fail  to  reach  the  localities 
where  they  are  needed  for  rough  work,  but  become  con- 
gested in  city  slums  and  sweat  shops. 

The  immigrants  most  dangerous  to  the  American  work- 
man, however,  are  those  who  come,  as  do  many  of  the 
laborers  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  to  earn  the 
higher  wages  offered  in  the  United  States,  with  the  fixed 
irit'iit'oti  of  returning  to  their  families  in  the  home  eoun- 
bo  spind  those  wages.  Th-'y  have  no  incentive  to 
nilupt  i In'  American  standard  of  life,  and  their  intense 
desire  for  1he  immediate  advantage  of  the  moment  ren- 
der* it  in i possible  to  rouse  their  ambition  or  to  materially 
i  heir  condition. 
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In  general,  it  has  been  unskilled  labor  that  has  sui 
most  severely  through  immigration,  and  in  those  occupa- 

m  in  which  native  workmen  compete  side  by  side  with 
the  foreign  born  the  struggle  is  most  intense,  and  the 
depressing  influence   upon   the  standard  of  life  most 
DOS. 

In  such  occupations  as  coal  muring,  native  lab 
have  been  prsctieall}    driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
aliens  have,  by  mutual  competition  of  races,  reduced  the 
standard  of  living  to  a  mere  question  of  sustaining 
the  needed  physical  endurance.     This  point  once  i 
however,  the  foreigners  have  been   driven  to  drop  all 
.  [on  of  :  ace,  religion  and  politics,  and  to  unite  in  one 
of  the  most  powerful  labor  unions  of  the  country.     Or-^ 
ganization,   though   effected    with    difficulty   among   the 
ants,  attains,  when  once  established,  the  force  of  a 
rftlipion^  The  strength  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  i- 
illustration  of  what  must  inevitably  appear  in  those  occu- 
pations which  are  given  over  wholly  to  the  foreign  born, 
who  underbid  each  other  until  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance is  reached. 

It  is  claimed,  finally,  by  many  advocates  of  restriction, 
that  the  "racial  suicide,"  which  has  been  recently  so 
much  discussed,  is  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of 
immigration,  ami  that  a  large  influx  of  foreigners  lowers 
iIk  native  birth  rate  and  raises  that  of  the  newly-arrived 
aliens.  It  is  maintained  that  "the  immigrants  are  not 
additional  inhabitants"  but  that  "their  coming  displaces 
the  native  stock."    Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  immigra- 


tran  does  doc  relieve  over- 

trigs*,  because  there.  toe,  the  birth  n 

the  places  of  the 

the  facts  involved  ben  are  sta*]  in  dapsOe,  it 

that  the  question  it  of  profound  iasportanee,  for.  from  las 

point  of  tiew,  immigration  would  become;  of 

sociological  ligninVsnow     Socha  aim  anil, 

suggested,  would  involve  an  entire  transformation  of  the 

national  type,  and  would  imply  that  "the  future  of 

American    society,    industry.   religious    faith,    political 

institutions  may  be  decided  in  a  way  quite  marvelous  by 

the  governing  powers  of  this  country. ' n 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  there  seems  no 
escape  from  the  conclusions  reached  some  years  ago  by 
President  Walker.  "Charity  begins  at  home;  and  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  gladly  offered  an 
asylum  to  millions  upon  millions  of  the  distressed  and 
unfortunate  of  other  lands  and  climes,  they  have  no  right 
tn  carry  their  hospitality  one  step  beyond  the  line  where 
American  in  '  '  >ris,  the  American  rate  of  wagBoV  the 
American  standard  of  living,  are  brought  into  serious 
peril.  All  the  good  the  I'mted  States  could  do  by  offer- 
ing indiscriminate  hospitality  to  a  few  millions  more  of 
Kuropean  peasants,  whose  places  at  home  will,  within 
another  generation,  be  filled  by  others  as  miserable  as 
themselves,  would  not  compensate  for  any  permanent  in- 
jury done  to  our  republic.    Our  highest  duty  to  charity 


IJtetSf,   •Inimlttrnllnn    lhi»  Annlbllutor  of  Our   Satire   Stock."   Th* 
Common*.  Vol.  U.  .No.  4.  p.  110. 
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and  to  humanity  is  to  make  this  groat  experiment,  rn'rc, 
of  free  laws  and  GCJUOitod  labor,  the  most  triumphant 
success  that  can  possibly  be  attained.  In  this  way  Wl 
shall  do  far  more  I  'or  Ruropo  than  by  allowing  its  a 
slums  and  its  vast  stagnant  reservoirs  of  degraded  peas- 
antry to  lie  drained  off  upon  our  soil."1 

UT.vr.*r.scr.B  :    Of  the  older  works  on  Immigration  the  most  valuable 
are  I  and  Itumluratlon.  by   Professor  Itlchuxwd  Mnyo-Stmlth, 

■nd  the  article  by  l'rofetwor  E.  J.  James  on  "Emigration  and  Immigra- 
tion" In  l.atur't  Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science.  For  authoritative 
Information  In  regnrd  to  the  recent  problem  the  reader  la  referred  to 
the  Report  of  the  ImSlMtrilA  OowmittiQW,  Vol.  .\V.  which  contain*  the 
testimony  of  witnessed,  a  review  snrt  digest  of  the  evidence  offered  nnd 
several  special  report*,  nnd  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  MT-1109.  In  which  the  entire 
subject  Is  summarized.  More  recent  statistics  mny  be  found  In  tbe 
Tirrlfth  rtn*ui,  Special  Rtp.yrt  on  Occupation*,  pp.  Ixxxl  Ixxxv.  clv- 
cxvll,  elxxxrl  crxll.  nnd  In  the  1nni/«/l  Reports  of  the  CnmmUsloner- 
Oenrral  of  Immigration.  The  most  Important  of  tbe  more  popular 
treatments  of  the  subject  are:  Tho  series  of  nine  articles  on  the  "Racial 
Composition  of  the  American  People '.  by  Professor  John  II.  Commons. 
published  In  the  Chnutauauan  from  September.  1003.  to  Mny.  100-1. 
Vols.  38  and  3t>;  the  article*  In  the  Popular  §OttHO*  Monthly  by  Pr. 
Allan  McLaughlin,  on  'The  Bright  Side  of  Ilusslnn  Immigration".  Vol. 
LXIV.  pp.  66-70.  and  on  "Immigration  and  the  Public  Health".  Vol. 
LXIV,  pp.  282-288;  and  the  symposium  on  "The  Immigrant.  Ills  Prob- 
lem and  Ours".  In  Charitle*.  Vol.  XII.  No.  (5.  pp.  U".>  151. 

Stl-PLXME START   ItEAPIKCS  : 

1.  Immigrants  In  City  Slums: 

(a)  Claghorn.   "The  Foreign   Immigrant  In  New  York  City." 

fnduKtrinl  tommixnUm  Rrpart.  Vul.  XV.   pp.  •)■!'.> 
(6)   Seventh    gptofol    Rtpwt    of    the   (Vnlted    State*)    Deporl- 
Ml  9/  l.nhor.  The.  Slum*  of  Oreat  Vltle*.  pp.  21-102. 

(|    i     '.'i'i    |     ;■■:,,  i„l    l;.Vn,l    „l    thr   (InUrd   Ftutr*)    !><pr; 

of  l.atinr.  1 "lie  ttiiltnnt  In  Chlrapo.  pp.    BO. 
(d)    Woods  led.),  The  City  II  il-Jcrnets.  puselm. 
(r  )    Woods   led  >     .1  mer leant   In   Process,  passim. 
(f)    Bull  llovne  Ifupt  and  Paper*,  pasetm. 

2.  Economic  Effects  of  Immigration  : 
(a)   Commons.  "Immigration  and  Its  Economic  Effects,"  Indus- 
trial CammUtion  Report,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  205-318,  885-448, 
647-722. 
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1  Walker.    I)l*eu*»lnn*    in    Rronomle*  and   Statistic*.  "Restriction   of 
Immigration."  p.  440. 
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THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  is  fostered  ami  devel- 
oped by  the  constant  influx  of  alien  immigrants  is  the 
sweating  system.  This  is  the  last  unwholesome  survivor 
of  the  domestic  system  of  labor  and,  though  it  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  clothing  trade,  is  possible  in  any  industry 
in  which  are  present  the  three  essential  conditions:  (;i  i  a 
crowded  population  in  large  cities,  (b)  contract  work,  and 
(c)  inexpensive  machinery.  It  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized, for  instance,  that  true  sweating  exists  in  this 
country  in  cigar  factories,  bake-shops  and  laundri 88. 
Newly  arrived  immigrants  crowded  in  large  cities  are  the 
most  helpless  victims  of  the  system,  and,  by  their  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  almost  any  terms  of  employment  in 
order  to  live,  are  the  source  of  a  fierce  competition  which 
intensifies  the  very  evils  under  which  they  suffer. 

In  its  earlier  form  the  sweating  system  was  p_rae*ie-nHy 
identical  with  the  snh-i-nniraH.  nvpt*»Tn  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  the  contractor  and  the  price  paid 
the  sub-contractor  or  actual  worker  being  considered  as 
"sweated"  from  the  normal  earnings  of  the  hitter.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the 
cost  by  eliminating  the  sub-contractor,  without  in  auy 
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WSJ  e  hanging  the  labor  conditions.  There  is  no  indus- 
i  svstera  coextensive  with  the  evils  complained  of  ami 
"an  examination  of  the  sweating  system  resolves  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  occupa- 
tions recognized  as  'sweated  industries"  arc  worked,  and 
ititu  the  causes,  whatever  tfcfjj  may  be,  of  the  evils  which 
are  suffered."1  In  the  following  section  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  describe  the  system,  principally  as  it  relates 
to  the  clothing  trade,  by  means  of  a  study  of  its  charac- 
teristic conditions  and  its  more  fundamental  causes. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  System:  The  following  defi- 
nition of  the  sweating  system  is  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
White,  formerly  general  secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America  I  ' '  The  term  '  sweating  system '  lias  a 
general  meaning,  but  is  specifically  used  to  describe  a 
condition  of  labor  in  which  a  maximm^  mount,  pf  work 
in  :i  ■  ■■■  -i  lino  is  [•-•  -i  >:  p  !■!  ;i  n  inimum  wage,  «pd 
in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  and  comfort  are 
■  i  •  v, mh« 1."-  This  fcfinitMfl  bi  ings  out  the  three  char- 
acteristie  evils  of  the  sweating  system,  (a)  low  wages, 
(b)  long  hours,  (c)  insanitary  workshops.  In  the  last 
named  evil  is  implied  a  fourth,  the  danger  to  the  health 
'i'  'l:<  .••>ii.-.:injiT  i: •-•■I  ?!,.•  IN"  <»!'  sweat  shop  QOds.  The 
final  process  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  sweat- 
shop is  the  removal  of  the  grease,  dirt  and  vermin  that 
have  collected,  but  the  less  obvious  accumulation  of  di- 
sease germs  generally  passes  unnoticed. 

•  nootb.  JAU  and  Labor  of  Ihr  Peoplr.  Vol.  IV.  p  SSS. 
»  White.  "The  Sweating  System."  UulUHn  of  t/ir  (I  nltcd  Btote*)  Pfr 
pcrtmrmt  of  labor.  No   ■*.  p.  SSO. 
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The  causes  of  the  sweating  evil  are  somewhat  complex 
and  even  obscure.  It,  has  been  found,  however,  that  it  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  regard  the  middleman  or  "sweater" 

himself  the  cause,  or  oven  a  contributing  cause,  of  the 
evil.  TJlfiJti'iiifal  sweater  is  little,  if  any,  better  off  i 
his  employees,  and  is  himself  a  victim  of  the  system. 
Nor  is  sub-contract  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the 
sweating  system.  The  same  conditions  have  been  found 
to  exist  when  the  work  was  taken  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Another  view  is  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
system  is  the  weakening  of  the  race  through  the  bad 
sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  prevalent  in  cities, 
which  render  the  individual  inefficient  and  incapable  of 
competition  with  those  who  have  lived  under  better  con- 
ditions. This  idea,  however,  fails  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  thousands  of  victims  of  the 
sweating  system  come  from  the  agricultural  communities 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  only  a  small 
.proportion  of  the  children  of  sweat  shop  workers  are 
thcmselv.  s  found  in  sweat  shops.  Nevertheless,  B  Heading 
cause  of  the  sweating  system  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of 
competitive  ability  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  wage- 
workers,  a  luck,  however,  which  is  principally  due  to 
ignorance,  absence  of  industrial  train i; 
_ard  of  life. 

A  second  leading  cause  of  the  sweating  system  is  the 
fact  that  in  certain  industries  the  general  rule  that  the  big 
shop  -n i ,  j-M-  ,:i.  •■■  tuorj  .-hi'iiply  than  tk-  BBMfl  QUI  £flgj[ 
not  hold  good.     This  fact  is,  of  course,  largely  dependent 
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upon  the  former  cause,  for  the  small  shop  holds  its 
supremacy  only  by  reason  of  the  over-supply  of  cheap 
and  needy  labor.  The  large  establishment,  moreover,  is 
far  more  subject  to  legislative  supervision  than  the  small, 
which  maintains  its  economic  position  by  driving  down 
wages  to  the  subsistence  point  and  below,  by  indefinitely 
prolonging  hours,  and  by  wholly  neglecting  sanitary 
conditions.  The  largeuse  of  woman  and  child  labor,  and 
the  smalt  iimnutit  of  skill  required  in  a  lii/lily  special ized 
ndustrv  also  contribute  In  the  '-  ■  ■  ..I  the  small  shop. 
The  foreigner,  moreover,  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
Jjuagejjs  at  the  mercy  of  some  small  contractor,  probably 

iiis  own    nationality,  from  whom  he  learns 
process  of  manufacture  and  by  whom  he  is  carefully 

arded  from  the  knowledge  of  any  means  of  escape  f 
this  vicious  circle.  Charity,  also,  frequently  steps  in  and 
complicates  the  problem  still  further  by  giving  aid  only 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  family  is  partly  supported 
by  its  own  efforts,  thus  placing  pauper  labor  UpOti  the  side 
of  the  small,  obscure  shop  and  home  work  in  the  competi- 
tive struggle. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  small  shop  is  the  seasmud-£h&lg££er  of_the 
trade.  Outside  of  the  two  rush  seasons  of  three  or  four 
months  each  then-  is  |waetieally  no  work.  If  tho  manu- 
facturer maintained  his  own  establishment  this  fact 
would  be  a  serious  inconvenience  and  loss  to  him,  while 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  increase  his  work- 
ins  capacity  rapidly  enough  during  the  rush  seasons.     By 
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ract  system,  however,  he  throws  all  the  losses  of 
the  dull  period  upon  the  emplo3'ees.  Under  it  he  can 
wait  until  the  last  moment  to  buy  bis  poods,  and  can  then 
distribute  them  liri.uitlru.st  to  be  made  up  in  the  minimum 
time.  By  means  of  this  system  a  mass  of  unskilled  labor 
is  effectively  organized  for  work  when  wanted,  and  is  cast 
adrift  readily  when  the  need  is  over. 

Aside  from  the  three  evils  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  sweating,  the  main  features 
of  the  system  are,  generally,  the  minute  subdivision  of 
.labor  and  the  contract  system  with  a  piece  price  or  wage. 
The  manufacturer  is  usually  the  owner  of  the  material, 
hut  the  Work  is  not  carried  on  upon  his  premises.  In  the 
garment  trade  cither  the  manufacturer  or  a  large  con- 
tractor has  what  is  called  an  '"inside  shop''  where  nil  the 
n  M"  is  done  and  from  whieli  the  articles  are  given  out 
in  bundles.  The  cutters  are  skilled  workmen,  usually 
working  by  the  week,  and  enjoying  superior  conditions  of 
labor. 

Three  principal  varieties  of  sweating  have  been  distin- 
guished. First,  individuals  may  labor  in  their  own  homes 
v.  it  Ii  the  ,i  si  stance  only  of  members  of  their  families.  _A 
grea;  deal  of  custom  work  is  done  in  this  way  by  drilled 
journeymen  tailors.  For  the  most  pert,  however,  this  is 
the  lowest,  type  of  sweat  shop  labor,  and  is  frequently 
carried  on  under  conditions  of  indescribable  filth  and 
squalor,  in  quarters  which  have  become  centers  of  wretch- 
edness and  ignorance,   and   from   which   "are  scattered 
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much  of  the  crime  and  more  of  the  disease  that  infest  our 

large  cities. " 

Secondly,  individuals  may  labor  in  their  hnias_mth 

hired  giastanc*  ■  ■■  ■..  ■ -■  ar  operations.  Thia  is  the 
typical  form  of  sweating,  under  which  the  living  apart  - 
ment8  are  turned  into  factories  in  which  outsiders  are 
employed,  and  frequently  also  boarded!  In  these  shops 
unclean  ami  unhealthful  conditions  are  inevitable,  and 
the  close  association  of  from  six  to  fifteen  or  more  persons 
in  one  small,  un ventilated  room  renders  the  spread  of 
contagipn,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  disease,  a  constant 
menace.  The  sweater,  in  this  case,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
tractor, but  Is  the  head  workman,  and  often  the  only 
person  in  the  shop  who  understands  all  the  different 
processes   invn!  ihe    making   of   a    garment.     It 

is  against  these  shops  that  legislation   is  particularly 
directed 
The,  third  variety  of»sweatin'_'    <  \-.,vv.-i    on  in  wort 

r us    iis.-.l    i-si^-ially    f..r    that    purpose      These 

-•-•..-  i  iiM.-.  r.ijin.-rt  -.1  with  the  li\  ing  rooms  of  the  sweatee, 
but  si-i.:.  .  ih.-y  are  in  buildings  which  are  not  used 

for  residential  purposes.  They  arc  frequently  in  rear 
f'-ni'iiii-nK  in-  barns,  whieh  have  l>ccn  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  The  machines  in  these  larj 
shops  are  sometimes  run  by  gas,  steam  or  electricity.  As 
the  size  of  the  shop  and  the  number  of  employees  increase, 
Qm  sweater  becomes  more  and  more  an  overseer,  driving 
laborers  to  the  greatest  possible  speed  for  the  longest 
possible  hours.    Although  wages  are  still  by  the  piece, 
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only  rapid  work  and  tang  hours  will  enable  the  work- 
people to  hold  their  places  in  these  shops,  for  the  burden 
of  expense  which  the  sweater  bears  is  comparatively 
heavy,  and  he  is  obliged  by  competition  to  turn  out  the 
maximum  amount  of  work. 

Though  these  an?  the  three  varieties  which  may  properly 
be  called  .sweating,  there  are  two  ot  her  met  hoils  of  garment 
manufacture  which  have  been  gaining  in  favor  within 
recent  years.  The  lirst  of  Bran  is  the  manufacture  oi 
clothing  in  the  country  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
farmers  and  by  other  women  who  have  ftp*™1  *%e  »i.i 
work;  for  "pin  money."  The  conditions  of  labor  in  such 
cases  are  not  in  themselves  objectionable,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  country  competition  is  ealeulatetl  to 
drive  still  lower  the  conditions  in  the  city  sweat  sin 

Becond    method    is    manufacture    in    large    "inside 


shops"  and  is  practically  the  factory  system  applied  In 
this  trade.     Little  objection  can  be  made  to  this  meth 
od  when  supervised  by  an  efficient  system  of  factory 
inspection. 

2.  Risr  of  the  I'rohhm:  "While  in  England  tin 
victims  of  the  sweating  system  were  mainly  English  peo- 
ple, in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  London  at  the 
present  time,  the  immigrant  population  furnishes  the 
vast  majority  of  sweat  shop  workers.  In  New  York  City 
the  tailor  trade  was  originally  carried  on  by  the  English 
and  Scotch,  but  about  1850  the  Irish  began  to  appear,  and 
a  little  later  the  trade  was  taken  up  by  t  he  Germans.  The 
sweating  system   practically  began,  however,   in    1885, 
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following  the  enormous  immigration  of  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  Hungarian,  German  and 
Austrian  Jews  had  entered  the  trade  as  early  as  1873  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  appeared. 
Hy  1>LM  thi'  i  .  '  ■  :  .lined  entire  control  of  the  clothing 
industry   in   New   York,   th  had   fallen 

greatly,  ami  competition  reiimed  in  all  the  larger 

NftKa  of  the  United  States,  including  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  thp  mn^jSfir 
tli  •  Italians  entered  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York,  and 
they  have  even  further  reduced  prices,  and  have  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  problem  of  home  work.  Thus  the 
clothing  industry  seems  to  have  been  the  first  resource  of 
each  of  the  alien  races  in  turn,  the  more  recent  driving  out 
the  older  immigrants  and  all  apparently  using  the  sweat- 
ing system  merely  as  a  stepping  stone. 

Passing  over  the  element  of  race,  there  are  traceable  in 
the  development  of  the  clothing  industry  in  this  country 
four  distinct  stages.  First,  there  was  the  journeyman 
tailor,  a  skilled  mechanic  whe  madt  op  the  entixa  gasman! 
himself  and  worked  under  fairly  good  conditions.  The 
journeyman  tailor  has  continued  to  perform  a  great  part 
of  the  custom  work,  but  his  condition  has  steadily  dete- 
riorated, owing  to  the  pressure  of  competition. 

The  second  stage  was  the  home  shop  with  division  of 

labor,  and  for  this,  as  for  all  subsequent  developments, 

th.-  larce  and  increasing  demand  for  ready -made  clothing 

is  largely  responsible.     While  in  1870  probably  less  than 

of  the  clothing  manufactured  in  thiscouutap. 
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' !  was  CO 
portion  is  considerably  higher  now. 

An  important  factor  in  the  supremacy  of  New  York  in 
the  clothing  business  has  been  the  prevalence  there  of  the 
third  method  of  production,  the  '"task"  system.  Under 
this  system  the  subdivision  of  labor  and  the  economy  of 
expert  skill  are  carried  to  their  extreme,  and  here  the  Jew, 
owing  to  his  willingness  to  change  his  method  of  produc- 
tion, to  use  machinery,  and  to  drive  himself  to  the  limit  of 
exhaustion,  has  reigned  Bupreme.  The  system  originated 
about  1877,  and  practically  took  the  place  of  the  journey- 
man tailor  in  the  coat  making  branch.  Th<>  tnak  gygfapi 
has  two  characteristics.  First,  there  is  a  "team"  or 
"set1'  of  men  who  work  together,  each  one  performing  a 
special  part  of  the  labor.  Second,  a  certain  task  is  set. 
Which  is  culled  a  day's  labor,  regardless  of  whether  it  tn 
One  day  or  two  to  perform  ii  By  this  means  the  fiction  is 
maintained  that  standard  wages  are  paid.  The  screw  is 
turned  from  time  to  time,  however,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  "  task  "  or  day 's  work.  ' '  Whereas  fifteen 
years  ago  the  task  was  eight  or  ten  coats  for  one  day's 
work,  (he  task  is  now  twenty  1"  twenty-two  coata  of  the 
■ame  quality.  Formerly  the  operator,  bastcr  and  finisher 
BOoJdc"i  ■  t  heir  task  in  eighl  or  ten  hum-snf  l.-isurcly 
work;  now  it  requires  fourteen  hours  of  intense  applica- 
This  task  system  is  the  most  objectionable  method 
of  shop  work,  but  it  is  practically  confined  to  New  York. 

The  fourth  method  of  clothing  manufacture  is  the  appli- 

"  Induitrlal  CommUtlon.  Vol.  XV.  p.  887. 
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cation  of  the  factory  system.  Although  H  is  difficult, 
unaer  existing  conditions,  for  this  method  to  compete  with 
the  sweat  shop,  it  seems  to  be  slowly  training  ground,  and 
may  in  time  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the  sweating 
problem. 

3.  Legislation:  Twelve  states  have  passed  more  or 
less  stringent  laws  upon  the  snbject  of  tenement  house 
manufacture.     These  are  New  York,  Massachusetts.  Njw 

Connecticut,  Illinois  Indian;!.  Pennsj 
Michigan,  Ohio.  Missouri.  Wisconsin  and  Maryland.  In 
general,  the  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  is  more  radieal  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is 
designed  primarily,  not  to  protect  the  workers,  but  to  safe- 
guard public  health,  and  is  based  on  the  police  power  of 
the  state.  In  two  instances,  however,  such  legislation  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.     The  New  York  law  of 
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:  as  not  hav- 
ng  a  police  measure  for  the 
alth  of  the  public."  The  MMryhmd 
sweat  shop  law.  moreover,  which  was  more  radieal  in  some 
respects  than  any  of  the  others,  was  recently  declared 
unconstitutional  as  transcending  the  police  power  of  the 
state. 

Tjbesr  laws  usually  apply  to  all  rooms  in  tenements  or 
dwelling  houses,  though  the  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
laws  inelode  also  buildings  in  the  rear  of  tenements  and 
dwelling  houses.     In  regard  to  the,  persons  to  whom 
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J&itxelaJiis*  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin make  no  mention  of  the  members  of  the  family,  but 
simply  require  a  license  for  the  manufacture  in  the  speci- 
fied places  of  any  of  the  enumerated  articles.  Massachu- 
setts and  Maryland  prohibit  the  m  mi  fact  lire  of  certain 
articles  in  tenement  or  dwelling  houses  by  any  persons 
outside  of  the  immediate  family  living  therein,  and 
require  a  license  for  each  family.  The  other  states  regu- 
late in  various  ways  tenement  house  manufacture  when 
outsiders  are  employed. 

The  articles  the  manufacture  of  which  is  regulated 
are  usnallv  run/fully  enumerated  and  include  nearly  every 
variety  of  weariug  apparel  and  also,  very  often,  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

All  of  the  states  that  have  laws  on  the  subject,  except 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  require  licenses, 
and  Connecticut  and  Illinois  provide  that  the  factory 
inspector  shall  bo  notified  whenever  such  a  shop  is  start  ed 
Indian?!,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  specifically  provide  that  the 
premises  must  be  inspected  before  a  license  or  permit  is 
granted,  that  the  license  shall  be  posted,  and  that  it  may 
be  revoked.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin  further  strengthen  their  license 
provisions  by  forbidding  the  hiring,  employing  or  con- 
tracting with  any  unlicensed  shop  or  family.  This  license 
provision  is  far  more  effective  than  any  penalty  imposed 
in  court,  since  it  avoids  the  delay  of  court  proceedings  and 
takes  from  the  violator  the  means  of  earning  a  living. 
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Seven  states,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  require  manufactur- 
ers to  keep  lists  of  the  places  where  their  work  is  done. 
Jn  Massachusetts  these  lists  are  secured  by  voluntary 
agreements. 

It  is  usually  provided  that  infectious  diseases  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which  is  given  permission 
to  destroy  or  disinfect  garments  whenever  necessary.  In 
Pennsylvania,  however,  the  inspectors  themselves  are 
given  the  most  radical  powers  of  destruction  over  all  gar- 
ments made  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  sanitary  provisions  relate  to  the  allowance  of  air 
space,  the  separation  from  living  and  sleeping  rooms, 
light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  and  the  provision  of 
separate  outside  entrances. 

Massachusetts,  Missouri  and  New   York   require  that 

goods  found  nanufaetwed  in  violation  of  the  law  shall  be 

labeled  "tenement  made."  In  Massachusetts  whoever 
B  or  offers  for  sale  such  goods  must  affix  this  label, 
while  in  New  York  the  factory  inspector  himself  affixes 
the  label.  This  tag  is  a  valuable  assistance  in  enforcing 
the  law  wherever  it  is  rigirlly  followed  up  by  the  inspec- 
tors, so  as  to  insure  against  its  removal  by  other  than  the 
proper  authorities. 

The  inspection  of  tenement  house  work  is  usually  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspectors.  Their  work  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  lightened  by  the  license  and  register 
provisions  of  the  law,  but  it  is.  at  best,  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain, owing  to  the  great  number  of  small  and  obscure  shops 
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and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  now  establishments  are 
started  and  old  ones  moved  or  changed.  The  inspection 
forces  are  seldom  sufficiently  large,  for  only  frequent 
visits  can  insure  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  effects  of  this  legislation  have  been  beneficial  wher- 
ever it  has  been  enforced,  but,  with  a  shifting,  irresponsi- 
ble population  and  a  lack  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  law  in  the  very  quarters  where  it  is  most  needed,  it 
takes  an  almost  superhuman  vigilance  to  secure  its 
enforcement.  Of  the  large  cities  where  sweating  has 
gained  a  foothold,  Boston  is  the  only  one  which  may  be 
said  to  have  the  system  under  control,  and,  as  a  eonse- 
mience  of  this  control,  a  great  part  of  Boston's  clothing 
business  is  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  New  York. 

Another  class  of  legislation  is  that  which  forbids  the 
use  of  sweat  shop  labor  in  public  contracts  for  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing.  The  necessity  for  regulation  of  this 
sort  was  first  keenly  realized  after  i  li<-  ;  mic  of  typhoid 
fr-vor  among  the  troops  stationed  near  Chattanooga  in 
1WI8,  which  some  persona  asserted  was  contracted  from 
sweat  shop  clothing  manufactured  in  Philadelphia.  A 
clause  is  now  inserted  in  all  contracts  specifying  that  the 
manufacture  of  army  clothing  may  be  carried  on  only 
in  regularly  organized  factories  conforming  to  the  state 
factory  laws. 

The  chief  recommendations  for  the  extension  of  sweat 
shop  legislation  are:  (a)  that  there  should  be  at  least  a 
basis  of  uniformity  between  the  states,  (h)  that  a  penalty 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  manufacturer  in  case  of  viola- 
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These  industries  are  characterized  by  the  large  propor-l 
1  tion  of  female  labor,  the  small  ratio  of  capital  to  the  valuer 
of  the  product,  and  the  concentration  in  cities.  ^The 
apparently  small  proportion  of  children  in  such  industries 
as  the  manufacture  of  women's  clothing  is  surprising,  and 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  figures.  It  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  f  aet  that  these  statistics  are 
compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  by  the  further  fact  that  many  small  estab- 
lishments escape  census  enumeration. 

As  the  sweating  system  is  confined  to  the  cities  it  is 
interesting  to  compare,  for  the  two  principal  sweated 
industries,  the  percentage  of  the  total  industry,  by  value 
of  product,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  six  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States.     This  is  done  in  the  following  table : 
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were  28,787  licensed  places  in  the  state  of  New  York  anc 
20,046  in  New  York  City.     One-third  of  all  the  licenses! 
held  in  the  city  were  in  the  lower  East  9Sd -,  tin-  most 
crowded  district  of  Greater  New  York.     The  total  num 
ber  of  persons  authorized  to  work  in  the  licensed  places 
was  72,636,  and  of  these  50,381  were  in  New  York  City. J 
About  one-third  reported  that  they  were  to  work  on  1 
tom-made  garments. 

In  Chicago  it  is  said  that  practically  nil  the  clothing-  is 
made  in  sweat  shops  or  home  shops  and,  from  18M  Id 
1899,  the  manufacture  of  garments,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
in  that  city  increased  57  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
employees.  The  Illinois  factory  inspector  estimated  in 
1899  that  there  were  60,000  people  in  Chicago  engaged  in 
the  three  sweated  industries,  the  garment  trades,  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  the  bakeries. 
The  Pennsylvania  factory  inspector  reported,  in  1902, 
8,122  persons  as  subject  to  the  sweat  shop  law,  probably 
nearly  all  in  Philadelphia,  while  Baltimore  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  1903,  1,309  licensed  places  in  trmnient 
houses  or  dwellings  with  11,849  persons  employed. 

It  was  found  in  Boston  in  1890  that  nearly  89  per  cent. 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  clothing  industr^aftJBad&-^ 

■1  U'aCt    svsfpni,    wh\r\ 

applied  to  practically  all  the  work  except  the  rutin;-  "'"^ 
tciiuuiui^.  (inly  17.88  per  cent,  of  this  work.  h<i  '  :. 
we.s  it i'ii-  in  Boston.  16.72  pf*r  cent,  of  it  being  dun 

York  City  and  the  n  .!  in  other  pflrte  nf  Mp*n**h"- 
aine,  New  Hampshire  and  even  New  Jersey.     The 
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,  ,     ,.■  work  in  Baal  ,r'  a-  ;"- -i''iv  i '-  mu&mi  '■■  the 

process.     Conditions  are  far  better  there  than 

cannot  be  said  that  the  sweating  system 

pod  deal  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  work  is 
he  surrounding  suburbs.  In  Detroit,  during  the 
.-3  special  inspector  rated  528  places  employ- 
ing 1,002  persona  in  Unwment  work  shops,  and  issued  520 
permits.  In  Milwaukee  there  were  granted,  between  the 
fail  of  1901  and  July  1, 1902.  300  licenses,  and  in  280  of 
these  places  there  were  1,63?  employees.  In  Indianapolis 
in  1902  there  were  151  permits  outstanding  for  the  manu- 
fytinw  *>f  dothing  hi  the  anon  of  the  n  la  kiiit  and  there 
aaaa  nmulsj  i  il  in  these  assess  M8  people. 

5.  Social  Aspect*:  Having;  determined  as  accurst 
aa  possible  tin  extent  of  the  sweating  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  social  aspects  of  the  probietn,  the 
location  and  sanitation  of  the  shop*  and  the  danger  to  the 
Bssfffc  at  the  workers  and  of  the  public.  Toe  statistical 
in/oEanatam  to  be  obtained  on  than  points  a  necessarily 
of  a  very  scattering  kind. 

Tn  New  York  state  in  1901,  5.300  of  the  licensed  places 
were  in  shops  and  23.467  ware  in  dwellings.  Though  the 
shops  ware  less  than  oue-tifth  of  the  whole  number  of 
Bsanaad  places  they  contained   45.4   per  cent,   of 

The  great  majority.  82.6  per  cent.,  of  the 

workers  were  women.     In  Chicago  in  the  same  year 
d,  II  l  places  occupied  by  tcsrmeut  workers  were  inspected 

i  359  easss  the  work  was  being  carried  on  in  lii 
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rooms.  In  Baltimore  there  were  found  to  he  S71  shops 
in  front  rooms,  887  in  back  rooms,  87  in  middle  rooms  and 
3  in  rear  rooms.  Of  those  589  were  on  the  first  floor,  83 1 
on  the  second  floor,  436  on  the  third  floor,  64  on  the  fourth 
floor,  11  on  the  fifth  floor,  2  on  the  sixth  floor  and  75  in  the 
basement.  The  Wisconsin  inspectors  found  in  Milwaukee 
that,  of  the  280  buildings  occupied,  81  per  cent,  were 
dwellings,  12  per  cent,  regular  factories,  and  7  per  cent, 
used  also  for  other  business  purposes.  There  were  27 
shops  in  basements,  205  on  the  first  floor,  45  on  the  second 
floor  and  3  on  the  third  floor. 

The  workrooms  are  usually  small,  low,  uriventilated  and 
dark,  and  are  often  located  at  the  top  of  a  house  under  a 
low,  sloping  roof.  Sometimes  they  are  over  stables  and 
even  more  often  are  located  on  alleys  and  in  rear  tene- 
ments. The  habit  which  prevails  among  most  of  these 
people,  especially  among  the  Hussian  Jews,  of  keeping  all 
windows  and  doors  tightly  closed,  makes  ventilation  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  the  rooms  are  greatly  overheated  in 
summer  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  presser's  slow. 
The  shops  in  middle  rooms  are  universally  badly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  as  are,  obviously,  the  basement  shops. 

As  regards  cleanliness,  in  Baltimore,  of  the  1,831  rooms 
inspected,  1,026  were  found  to  be  clean,  260  to  be  dirty, 
and  546  to  be  fair.  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the 
frequent  filthiness  of  the  rooms  used  as  sweat  shops.  The 
1893  Pennsylvania  report  speaks  of  one  place  "on  the 
thinl  tloor  of  a  dwelling  house.  Tin-  family  consisted  of 
a  man.  wife  and  five  children  who  worked,  cooked,  ate  and 


slept  in  two  small 

they  had  not 
socta  that  they  were 


ere  strewn  ahowt  the 
ma  so  foul  that  one  of  the 

Tag  bad  sanitary  comfitaaa  •/  the  aanama.  the  dirt  and 
of  eiajf  deaeripCsaa  and  the  close  crowding  of  the 

with  an  over-  worked,  poverty  stricken  population 
f allj  KtouuU  for  the  prevalence  among  these  people  of 
iption  and  other  disftaM  Aa  Mr.  John  Graham 
stated  before  the  Industrial  Commission:  "The 
testimony  of  physicians  that  hare  examined  them  is  that, 
given  a  sweat  shop  that  is  uninspected,  where  the  members 
work  in  the  boom  season  np  to  the  limits  of  endurance, 
aaing  foot  power  for  the  machine,  that  it  is  rare  to  find, 
after  four  or  five  .rears,  any  healthful  person  thetv 

Although  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  disease  to 
cirri  hi  rig  msnufactnred  under  the  sweating  system,  owing 
to  the  number  of  hands  through  which  each  garment 
passes  before  it  is  completed,  there  have  been  some  cases 
in  which  thin  has  been  done.  Vermin  are  often  discovered 
in  nwest  nhop  Roods,  and  wherever  they  are  carried  disease 
germ*  may  also  he  carried.  '"pw)r«  *s  no  other  material 
that  no  Invite*  use  and  deposit  during  manufacture  as  to 
in  .'.I..*  to  so  i'i-at  an  extent  as  does  cloth  contact  with  the 

'  Ttf'oii/  firai  <i»«n/»;  itrport  of  f*t  (rennifftronla)  Burrcm  of  fndmt- 
tttol  KlalUHf*    II    ;.p 
t  |-rfN.«,.„/  <  „mmiM.0m.  XIV.  p.  ISO. 
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of  the  unclean  and  rick  of  the  family,  not  merely 
,  but  even  as  a  rest  for  exhaus  uers. 


Th 


ibablv 


rhich 


li 


bar- 


material  whicti,  once  having 
p  germs  or  tilth,  is  so  favorable  to  their  pres- 
ervation or  propagation  as  is  cloth,  especially  when  made 
of  wool;  and,  laatly,  it  would  bo  hard  bo  bnagiM  uny 
material,  oTuseto  which  it  could  be  put.  that  would  be  so 
repulsive  t<>  civilized  instincts  and  so  dangerous  to  life 
health  as  clothing,  steeped  in  contagion,  to  be  worn 
mi  the  person."1 

It  is,  moreover,  an_eia3flei2UiLidB[Ll^ 
jthopjslothing  is  necerearih^j^flr.jaj^ality.  On  the  con- 
trary,  overalls  and  workingmen's  garments  arp  usually 
manufactured  in  large  factories  under  good  conditions, 
while  some  of  the  worst  conditions  arc  found  in  the  custom 
trade  and  in  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  and  expensive 
garments.  It  was  again  and  again  stated  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  no  man  in  buying  a  custom 
made  suit  of  the  best  ami  must  fashionable  t.iil Of  BOOM 
have  any  assurance  that  it  was  not  made  in  a  sweat  shop. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  classes  of  women's 
ready  made  clothing. 

A  few  instances  of  the  danger  to  the  public  from  the 

sweating  system  may  be  cited.    During  the  smallpox 

epidemic  in  Chicago  in  1894  "two  hundred  and  seventy- 

(Verent  tenement  bouses  were  reported  by  the  fac- 

in specters  tn  be  infected,  and  the  health  officials  had 

onlv  a  small  number  of  these  on  their  list. "     In  Baltimore 


imittre  Report.  II.  K.,  52-2,  V.  1.  No.  2309.  p.  xxl!. 
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one  case  was  discovered  in  which  two  children  lay  ill  with 
diphtheria  in  a  room  next  to  that  occupied  by  workers, 
who  were  making  up  cloaks  of  costly  design  and  fabric. 
In  Chicago  a  tailor  was  found  working  upon  an  evening 
coat  of  the  finest  quality,  while  five  feet  away  from  his 
table  his  son  lay  dying  of  typhoid  fever,  and  another  tailor 
was  found  working  on  a  good  summer  overcoat  in  the 
same  room  in  which  there  was  a  patient  dying  of  small- 
pox. In  the  latter  case  the  coat  was  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  custom  tailor  in  Helena,  Montana.  A  journey- 
man tailor  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
while  he  was  working  at  home  his  children  had  scarlatina, 
whooping  cough  and  measles,  and  that  during  this  time  he 
made  a  garment  for  the  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools. 

6.  Conditions  of  Labor:  Even  worse  than  the  sani- 
tary evils,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  are  the  labor 
conditions  that  prevail  under  the  sweating  system,  the 
long  hours,  low  wages  and  irregular  work. 

In  Boston  the  average  day  Is  about  ten  hours,  while  the 
investigation  in  Milwaukee  disclosed  only  5.72  per  cent,  of 
the  establishments  and  1.65  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
working  over  ten  hours.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the 
secretary  of  otic  of  The  unions  was  able  to  point  out.  fnun 
among  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  sixteen  who 
were  working  twelve  hours,  eight  who  were  working  four- 
teen hours,  six  who  were  working  eighteen  hours  and  four, 
men  who  had  come  over  to  this  country  alone  ami  wrro 
anxious  to  send  for  their  families,  who  wen-  working 


I 


twenty  hours  a  day.  A  journeyman  tailor  of  Chicago 
testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  he  knew 
many  man  who  worked,  during  the  busy  season,  six  days 
andtlir--  mi' hi iat  he  had  repeat- 

edly seen  men  work  thirty-six  hours  without  any  inter- 
ruption or  sleep  or  hardly  any  time  to  take  their  meals. 
Moreover,  these  long  hours  are  much  more  exhausting 
now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  owing  to  the 
increased  speed  and  exertion. 

Wages  vary  enormously,  frequently  with  no  apparent 
reason  but  the  greater  or  less  need  of  the  workers  and 
their  greater  or  less  ability  as  bargainers.  In  one  ease 
five  different  prices  for  precisely  the  same  work  were 
found  in  one  tenement.  Moreover,  wages  are  about  L*5 
per  cent,  lower  in  the  home  shops  than  in  the  contractors' 
shops. 

The  customary  rate  of  wages  for  piece  work  in  New 
York  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  v,  lii-'h  m  furnished 
the  Industrial  Commi-- too  by  Mr.  lb-nry  White,  former 
secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Work 


110  suit 

SIS  suit 

tSOsnlt 

Cutting  and  trimming . 

0.15 
.75 
.30 
.25 

0.21 
1.00 

.40 
.35 

0.25 

1.50 

.55 

.50 

Total 

$1.45 

81.00 

$2.80 

In  the  Special  Census  Report  on  Employees  and  Wages 
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statistics  are  given  of  wage  rates  and  earnings  in  the 
clothing  trade,  based  for  the  men  on  about  one  thousand 
and  for  the  women  on  about  two  thousand  cues.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  median  weekly  wage  rate,  or  that 
of  the  middle  person  in  a  series  arranged  in  order  of 
wages  received,  in  1890  and  1900,  of  males  16  years  of 
age  and  over  and  of  females  16  years  of  age  and  over : 


Barters.  . 

Boshetors 

Cotters.  . 

Finishers . 

Foremen  . 

General  hands,  helpers 
and  laborers 

Seamers   .  .  . 

Sewing  machine  oper- 
ators . 

A 1 1  others  oocu  pat  ions. 

All  occupations  . 


Males.  16  and 
eve* 


Kat«s  per 

week 


MOJ 


$10.00 
17.00 

95.00 
5.50 


1--.-J 


$10.00 
18.00 

24.00 
7.00 


Females.  16  and  over 


Kales  per 
week 


!K» 


$5.00 


4.50 


5.50 


ISO 


|Q  M 


ICO 


5.50 


Earning;*  per 
week 


m 


>-  .-,-1 


$5,00 


Among  the  males  the  general  average  rate  is  brought  up 
considerably  by  the  cutters  and  foremen,  but  during  the 
decade  there  was  evidently  a  decided  decrease  for  "all 
occupations, "  acconnted  for  chiefly  by  the  decrease  in  the 
wages  of  the  "general  hands,  helpers,  and  laborers." 
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)wing  to  the  prevalence  of  piecework  anion?  the  women 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  precisely  the 
actual  time  worked  by  each,  the  earnings  as  well  as  the 
rates  are  given.  It  is  found  that  the  wage  rates  of  females 
16  years  of  age  and  over  in  all  the  yariojg_OjaaiBltipai 

hHvo  Aer>n>n>if-fi  slightly    whila  tha  mrnjnyj  have  illCrea 

iese  are.  however,  typical  figures  for  the  trade  rather 
than  sweat  shop  statistics,  which  run  below  the  trade 
average.     In  NTew  York  City,  for  instance,  a  woman  was 

Pnunl  "  who  earned  .$70  by  Lweuty  Weeks'  work,  which  was 
:ie  entire  income  (or  the  support  of  herself,  mother,  aged 
:irs,  and  .sister,  agi  '1  82  M-ars."1 
Work  is  more  irregular,  however,  in  the  clothing  trade 
than  in  almost  any  other  occupation.    Mouths  of  feverish 
etivity  are  supplemented  by  periodic  unemployment,  due 
the  seasonal  character  of  the  work.     Tbc  rush  periods 
'in  in  the  spring  about  the  middle  of  February  and  in 
fajl  aliout  the  middle  of  August,  and  each  period  lasts 
in  four  months,  with  the  uncertainty  of  work 
dug  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  simp.     This 
larky   discourses   thrift,    tends    to   promote   bad 
habits,  increases  pauperism  and  is  extremely  injurious  to 
BM  morals  of  employees.     It  is  not,  uncommon  to  find  in 

;  <.f  th.-  year,  ii  i  l!u-i  r  ,-ai  h'idls  and  part  of  the  year  on 

Such  a  condition  of  things  produces  the  dead- 

possible  competition  in  the  trade.    Few  of  these  peo- 

rnlirlh    iiinuni  BfpOrt  »/  »*<•  (Xm  York)  liurrau  af  Tabor  Bta. 
tUK-g.  p.  OS. 
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pie,  however,  are  capable  of  making  a  whole  garment, 
and  even  fewer  are  capable  of  engaging  in  any  other 
occupation. 

7.  Sweating  and  Its  Remedies:  The  evils  of  the 
sweating  system  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is  an 
undoubted  breeder  of  squalor,  want,  intemperanee,  moral 
depravity,  pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  death.  That  it 
has  not,  and  does  not  now,  result  in  far  worse  social  condi- 
tions than  can  be  charged  against  it,  fa  not  dne  to  the 
system,  but  sin  ply  to,  the  ambition,  the  tenacity,  and  the 
lardy  perseverance  of  the  immigrant*  who  have  served 
.ticcship  to  American  citizenship  in  the  sweat 
I  our  large  oities.  It  is  due  to  tin'  fact,  for 
instance,  that  "the  Jewish  sweaters'  victims  are  probably 
more  temperate,  hard-working;  and  avaricious  than  any 
equally  large  body  of  wage-earners  in  America.  Drunk- 
enness is  unknown  among  them.  So  great  is  their  eager- 
ness to  improve  the  social  condition  of  their  children,  that 
they  willingly  suffer  the  utmost  privation  of  clothing, 
food,  and  lodging,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  boys  in 
school."1 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  stream  of  immigration 
which  has  made  the  system  possible  has,  in  a  way,  miti- 
gated its  evils,  lor  vviih  eaah  new  wave  of  immigration  the 
older  arrivals,  if  they  have  not  already  escaped  by  their 
own  exertions,  have  been  driven  forcibly  out  of  the  indus- 
try.   Thus  the  racial  deterioration,  which  is  the  greatest 


1K*llrr.  "Tbt  Sweating  System."  Uuil-Uovie  Uapi  ant  Paperi,  p.  41. 
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danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  system,  has  been,  at  least 
in  part,  prevented. 

There  are,  moreover,  at  the  present  time,  several  heaj^v. 
tendencies  developing  themselves  in  the  clothing  industry. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Second,  is  tljcj^CJ^ 
dcncvtxiwavd^^^^^reet^^gnrjgg^m,  previously 
noticed  as  a  recent  development  of  the  industry  in  New 
York.  In  that  city  in  1 903,  70  per  cent,  of  the  eoats  with 
made  in  factories.  Though  in  these  factories  the  workers 
pushed  to  the  greatest  possible  exertion,  the  machines 
run  by  mechanical  power,  the  boom  are  absolutely 
regular,  i^ineam^ahaj^a^ay,  and  the  sanitation,  light 
and  ventilation  are"  comparatively  good.  Each  eoat 
passes  through  thirty  hands  andcomea  onft  fourteen  min- 
Dtes  OuU'L-.t  ami    four  .-nils  .-li«-.!|j.r  than   from  the  task 


shop.  Wages,  however,  are,  for  the  majority  of  workiis, 
lower,  and  the  speed  constantly  increases.  The  contest 
between  the  sweating  system  and  the  factory  system  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  economic  phases  of  this  Biibject. 

Trade  unionism,  although  more  hampered  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  than  in  almost  any  other  field  of  activity, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  intelligence  of  the  workers,  the 
extreme  pressure  of  daily  needs,  the  isolation  in  homes 
and  small  shops,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  this  country,  has  recently  acquired 
a  foothold,  aided  by  the  growth  of  the  factory  system, 
i  and  constant  task  is  necessarily  an  educational 
one,  but  on  several  occasions  strikes,  begun  in  the  busy 
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season,  have  been  eminently  mnofHlhri  Another  method 
employed  has  been  the  use  of  the  label,  granted  only  to 
those  firms  which  employ  union  labor  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  organization.  This  label  is  growing  in 
popularity,  especially  among  trade  unionists  and  their 
sympathizers,  and  is  said  to  have  accomplished  good 
results. 

The  backbone  of  the  general  public  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  the  sweating  system  is  found  in  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  a  national  organization  which  aims  to 
secure  improved  condition!  both  in  the  manufacture  and 
in  the  sale  of  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  method 
employed  is  a  sort  of  inverted  boycott  placed  upon  goods 
which  are  tint  mftdfl  BBd  MM  under  the  approved  condi- 
tions. There  is  a  "White  List  *'  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments which  give  fair  treatment  to  their  employees,  and  a 
".CoPamnftrfl'  T<fflUf»'>  I'abcj"  which  is  placed  upon  goods 

inputs,  i. a)  olMHlience  to  the  factory   laws,   (I  )  all  goods 
made  upon  the  premises,  (c)  no  overtime  wori  1  ra^ 

no  children  under  sixteen  employed. 


Rumwcts:  The  bnrt  authority  upon  the  subject  of  the  sweating 
system  na  It  now  e*lmn  Is  the  special  report  by  Professor  John  R.  Com- 
mon on  "Forelgn-norn  Labor  In  the  nothing  Trades."  In  the  Indui- 
frtal  Commission  Ntport,  Vol  XV.  pp.  .11(1-384.  The  Flnat  Report  of 
Ike  /lufuirrtot  CommOmUm,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  740-1*6,  >nm>  up 
tlon.  Ooudliloiw  In  1S0.1  are  described  Id  the  special  report  on  "Thr 
Sweating  System"  made  by  tlwt  Committee  uu  Manufactures  or  tb* 
House  of  Representatives,  and  found  In  Home  lleportt.  S'nrl  Congrtta, 
t»4  iruiion.  r.  I.  No.  2309  <es.  pp.  Iv-rltl).  State  Bureaus  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics  hare  also  made  several  special  reports  on  the 
sweating  system,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  contained  In  the 
Tenth  Kternnsfn  Jrrpor-r.  pp.  177  SH,  the  Elrrmth  Maryland  Urport, 
fill.  56  137.   tbo  Ttcentit-flrit  J'cnntvliania   Ncpr/rt,  B.  pp,   1-9.  and  the 
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Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  (Xetc  York)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
"Wi|w  in  the  Clothing  Trade*."  pp.  1-28.  and  "Earnings  in  Home  In- 
dustries," pp.  37-281.  Other  sources  of  Information  are  the  Seventh 
and  Math  Annual  Report*  of  the  Illinois  Factory  Inspect  on,  and 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  on  Factor*  Inspection,  Xew  York,  pp. 
118-181. 

8urpLBinvrA*Y  Rxamxgs  : 

L    Characteristics  snd  Causes  of  the  System : 

(a)  Bchloss.   Methods  Of  Industrial  Remuneration    (3rd  ed.). 

pp.  205-226. 

(b)  White,  "The  Sweating;  System."  Bulletin  of  the  (United 

States)  Department  of  Labor,  No.  4.  pp.  360-379. 

(c)  Lee,   "The  Sweating   System."   Journal  of  Social  Science, 

No.  30.  pp.  103-137 ;  id..  House  Reports,  Sknd  Congress, 
tnd  session,  r.  I.  No.  2300,  pp.  242-261. 
a.     Conditions  In  Certain  Cities : 

London :  .  , 

(a)  Patter.  "The  Tailoring  Trade."  Booth,  Life  and  Labor  of   /» .'  '.  <  v  VCV 

the  People,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  37-68. 
(•)  Booth,  "The  Sweating  System."  Life  and  Labor  of  tho  Ott%rt.st 
People,  VoL  IV,  pp.  328-347. 
New  York: 

(•)  Daniel.  "Conditions  of  the  Labor  of  Women  and  Chll-  • 

drenv"  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  30,  pp.  73-85.       £  Afr'^At/^v 
Bostonr :  /  «r»^*^-^, 

(a)  Wadiln,    "The    Sweating    System    In    Massachusetts,"] 
Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  30,  pp.  86-102.  « 

Chicago: 

(a)  Keller.  "The  Sweating  System,"  Bull-House  Maps  and  1    rj 

Papers,  pp.  27-45.  I  ^  fr±7T-. 

(o)  Aoten,   "Some  Phases  of  the  Sweating  System  In  the  I  v 

Garment  Trades  of  Chicago."  American  Journal  of  1 
Sociology,  VoL  6,  pp.  602-645.  S 

9.     Remedies:  "V  l'v     •    ^."  V 

(a)  Webb,  "How  to  Do  Away  With  the  Sweating  System,"/ 

Problem*  of  Modem  Industry,  pp.  130-155.  T  . 

(ft)   Schwledland.  "The  8weat  Shop  and  Its  Remedies,"  In- J   *«vf    , 
tomatUmal  Quarterly,  VoL  7,  pp.  408-430.  -J 


CHAPTER  V 

POVERTY.  EARNINGS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  describe  here  in  detail 
all  the  evils  which  beset  the  laboring  population.  For- 
tunately, for  our  purposes,  however,  most  of  the  evils 
inherent  in  the  existing  industrial  system  express  them* 
i -Ives  finally  in  terms  of  poverty,  unemployment  and 
inadequate  or  irregular  earnings.  In  the  present  chapter 
a  brief  treatment  of  these  topics  is  given,  in  order  to  com- 
plete by  a  few  bold  strokes  the  description  of  the  evils 
which  create  the  labor  problem. 

1.     }  In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  are  not 

so  much  concerned  with  the  horrors  and  startling  inci- 
dents of  poverty,  as  we  are  with  its  extent  and  causes. 
Our  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  informal 
these  points  comes  from  England  ;  and  the  most  important 
of  the  English  investigations  is  undoubtedly  that  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  into  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  people  of  London,  which,  beginning  in  1886, 
required  for  its  completion  and  presentation,  as  Mr.  B> 
quaintly  remarks,  "seventeen  years  and  an  equal  nuinW 
of  volumes."'     The  most  important  single  result  of  this 


« Tharle*   Booth.    Life    mnd    Labor  of   Ike   People   in    London.    (1892- 
19021.   F1d«I   Volume-,  p.  200. 
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monumental  study— the  estimate  of  the  extent  of  poverty 
—is  given  in  the  following:  tabular  statement.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Booth's  work  is  not  accessi- 
ble, it  should  be  said  that  Class  A  represent**  tho  "^flTJPflft1 
laborers,  loafers  and  semi-criminals;  Class  B,  the  very 
poor— "casual  labor,  hand-to-mouth  existrrnv,  chronic 
wan*  "  Cloaaoa  C  and  l>,  Hior  when  earning*  are  amaU 
because  of  irregular  employment  or  low  wages;  Classes 
E  and  F,  the  regularly  employed  and  fairly  paid  work- 
ing: classes ;  Classes  G  and  H,  the  middle  class  and  all 
above: 


A  (lowest) 87.610  or  0.9  percent. 

B  (very  poor)    .    .    .    .816,884"    7.5   '•      •• 

C  and  D  (poor)       .     .     .  988.283  ••  32.8    "      •• 

E  anil  F  (working 
class,  comfortable)     2.166,508  "  61.5  •«      " 

Q  and  H  (middle 
class  and  above) 


.  749.980 


In  poverty. 
I*rcent. 


In  comfort. 
69.8  percent. 


4,209.170 
!  of  institutions.      99.830 


Estimated  popula- 
tion (1SH9) 


4,309.000' 


The  extent  of  poverty  revealed  by  these  fibres  is  so 
large,  and  the  whole  investigation  so  important,  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  space  permitted,  to  describe  here  in 
detail  the  methods  employed  in  Mr.  Booth's  investigation. 
This  much  may  be  said:  Mr.  Booth's  results  rest  partly 
upon  a  house  to  house  examination  of  the  families  of  East 
London,  and  partly  upon  expert  estimates.     Moderate 


Vn  op.  cit..  Vol.  II.  p.  21. 
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families  having  from  18  to  21s.  a  week  were  regarded  as 
"poor,"  those  having  less  than  this  income  were  listed  as 
1 '  very  poor. "  Mr.  Booth 's  figures  have  been  accepted  by 
socialists,  ultra-conservatives,  ro\al  coutmissionerK  and 
economists  in  general  as  substantially  correct,  and  cer- 
tainly no  large  social  study  was  ever  conducted  by  a 
private  individual— so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  out- 
side—with more  painstaking  regard  for  accuracy  and 
impartiality.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Howntree's  more  inten- 
sive study  of  York,  described  below,  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Booth's  figures  understate  rather  than  overstate  the 
poverty  existing  in  London  in  1889.  On  the  other  ham!, 
these  two  counter-considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
First,  Mr.  Booth's  "poor"  include  alike  the  worthy  and 
unworthy,  those  who  are  poor  because  of  thrift Iessness 
and  drunkenness,  as  well  as  those  who  suffer  from  low 
wages  and  pure  misl'url  une.  Second,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  although  Mr.  Booth  is  conscious  of  no  bias  in 
his  investigations,  and  firmly  believes  in  their  substantial 
accuracy,  he  nevertheless  chose,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  over- 
state rather  than  to  understate  the  extent  of  poverty; 
"preferring  to  paint  things  too  dark  rather  than  too 
bright,"  he  tells  us,  "not  because  I  myself  fake  a  gloomy 
viiw,  but  be  avoid  the  chance  of  understating  the  evils 
with  which  society  has  to  deal. ' "' 
In  1899  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  made  an  investiga- 

•/»  op  r|f..  Vol.  f.  p.  5.  For  a  description  of  the  methods  of  the 
InrettlKfttloii  me  \u\.  I.  pp.  1-27.  nnd  Vol.  II.  1  24.  Reasons  Tor 
tbt  statement  that  Mr.  Booth'*  minimum  Income  U  too  In*  tad  UM 
extent  of  poverty  understated  rather  than  overstated  may  be  foonil  bl 
Rows  tree's  Fovtrty.  3rd  ed.,  pp.  88-118. 
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tion  of  poverty  in  York,1  which  furnishes  at  once  an 
invaluable  supplement  and  an  instructive  cent  nisi  to 
Mr.  Booth's  study.  Instead  of  overstating  the  evil  in 
ims'  -  mi'  il.iulit,  Mr.  BoWUtMd  BB6BB  consistently  to  B8OT 
understated  it.  Instead  uf  merging  1 1 1 1-  "nnrwHTj"  and 
"unnii  poverty,  Mr.  Rowntroe  made  a  scientific 

attempt  to  distinguish  the  two.  And  instead  of  a  hetero- 
geneous metropolis  in  which  the  extremes  of  want  and 
luxury  flourish  side  by  side,  he  selected  for  study  a  homo- 
pjeneoOB,  typical  English  town  of  75,812  people.  Practi- 
cally every  wage-earning  family  in  York  was  separately 
visited  and  examined;  11,560  families,  containing  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  population.  The  other  families— the 
families  keeping  servants— were  assumed  to  be  above  the 
poverty  lino. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Mr.  Rowntree's  results  it  is 

necessary  to  understand  the  distinction  which  he  draws 

between  primary  and  secondary  poverty.     Families  were 

said  to  he  in  primary  poverty  when  their  total  earnings 

were  '"insufficient  to  obtain  the  minimni 

the  maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency."     Fami 

lies  were  said  to  be  in  secondary  poverty   when  their 

"total  earning  would  l>e  sufficient  tor  the  maintenance 

of  merely  physical  efficiency  were  it  not  that  some  portion 

it  is  absorbed  by  other  expendit  er  useful  or 

il ."-     Mr.  Rowntree's  estimate  of  the  minimum 

ime  required  to  maintain  physical  efficiency  was  most 


■v.  A    Study  of  Town  Life.  3rd  ed..  1»02. 
pp.  86-87. 
10 
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carefully  made  from  a  study  <>f  dietaries,  retail  prices, 
etc.,  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  dietary  or  food 
standard  which,  ho  "■*"'  i*  '"**  ^m'mim  thAw  thm\  r^ni^l 
_to  be  given  in  the  poor-houses,  of  Great  Britain.  Mini- 
mum incomes  were  computed  Bor  families  of  all  sixes,  that 
for  a  man,  wife  and  three  children  being  21s.  8d.  a  week. 
Bay  $5.25.1  The  result  of  the  entire  investigation  is,  in 
brief,  as  follows:  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  agent 
who  made  the  house  to  house  canvass,  43.4  per  cent,  of  the 
wage-earning  population  or  27. Si  per  cent,  of  the  t 
popul.it  ton  of  York,  were  living  in  poverty.*  This  pro- 
portion includes  both  those  in  primary  and  secondary 
poverty.  In  accordance  with  the  actual  measurements  of 
earnings  and  necessary  minimum  expenditures,  15.46  per 
cent,  of  the  wage-earning  class  or  9.91  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  were  living  in  primary  poverty  as 
above  defined. 

What  primary  poverty  or  the  minimum  income  shall 
include  is  largely  a  matter  of  definition.  The  average 
reader  of  Mr.  Rowntree's  work.  I  helieve,  will  inevitably 
conclude  that  in  order  to  be  sniv  eut  his  estimate 

entirely  too  low.  "For,"  he  tells  us,  "let  us  clearly 
understand  what  'merely  physical  efficiency'  menus.  A 
family  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  estimate 

r  tlita  unique  calculation  eee  <v  '  10. 

•The  reaulta  of  On*  lnvrsil|;n[ti>tia  of  Mr.  Itnnth  and  Mr,  Rnwntree 
bar*  been  frequently  misapplied,  and  their  statistic*  aliould  be  Inter- 
|ip-t«il  In  clime  connection  with  their  method?  and  d«flnltlon«  of  term*. 
Their  reaulta  hare  been,  generally  accepted  as  substantially  correct, 
though  they  are  eritlclaad  by  Mm.  nnsnnnuct  In  Thr  Cantempnrary  Re- 
tor  January.  1904.  Mra.  Boaaoquet'a  remarks  after  they  hare 
passed  from  explanation  to  criticism  arc  wholly  unconvincing. 
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must  never  spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus. 
They  must  never  gc>  into  the  country  uuless  they  walk. 
They  must  never  purchase  a  half-penny  newspaper  or 
spend  a  penny  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular  concert. 
Tli<-y  must  write  no  letters  to  absent  children,  for  they 
fcannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage.  They  must  never  con- 
tribute anything  to  their  ehureh  or  chapel,  or  give  any 
help  to  a  neighbor  which  costs  them  money.  They  OUBSOt 
save,  nor  can  they  join  sick  club  or  trade  union,  because 
they  cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.     The  ehil- 

Eren  must  have  no  pocket  money  far  dulls,  marbles  or 
wt:<  ither  must  smoke   im   tobacco,  and  must 

drink  no  beer.  The  mot  lice  must  never  buy  any  pretty 
elotlii  s  for  herself  or  for  her  children  *  •  *  .  Should 
a  child  fall  ill.  it  must  be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor; 
should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the  parish.  Finally, 
the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from  his  work  for 
ft  single  day.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken,  the 
extra  expenditure  is  met,  and  c-an  only  be  met,  by  limiting 

(the  diet ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  sacrificing  physical 
efficiency." 

There  are  actually  hundreds  of  items  not  comprehended 
in  Mr.  Rowntrcc's  minimum  which  a  family  must  have  in 
order  to  live  in  a  condition  of  decency.  If  we  assume 
that  the  average  family  must  have,  "to  escape  practical 
poverty,"  at  least  six  shillings  per  week  above  the  neces- 
sary minimum  as  defined  by  Mr.  Rowntree,  then  33.63  per 
cent,  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  or  21.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  York,  were  in  actual  poverty.     This 
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is  the  result  of  an  actual  application  to  the  wage-earning 
families  of  York,  of  a  minimum  requirement  of  27s.  8d., 
say  $6.75  a  week,  for  a  family  of  five,  any  variation  in  the 
aiiu.il  si/r  i)f  the  families  having  beta  iluly  taken  into 
account.  Jf  th  is  estimate  of  $6.75  errs  at  all,  it  errs  on  the 
aide  of  safety,  that  is  I 
real  necessities  oJ  ufe. 

I'ln-  t-Diu'lusioni  reaehed  oonwiiiug  tils  t*"1*!— H**f 
causes  of  primary  poverty  are  equally  significant.  Of  all 
tin'  oases  of  primary  poverty.  51.96  per  cent,  were  due  to 
low  wages,  though  the  work  was  regular ;  22.16  per  cent. 
to  the  largeness  of  the  family;  15.63  per  cent,  to  the  death 
or  desertion  of  the  chief  wage-earner ;  5.11  per  cent,  to  the 
illness  or  old  age  of  tneenleTwage-earner ;  2.31  per  cent. 
to  unemployment ;  and  2.83  per  cent,  to  irregularity  in 

rlllplov  Illrllf. 

Mr.  Booth,  it  may  he  added,  reached  very  similar  con- 
elusions  in  the  4,076  cases  of  poverty  which  he  investi- 
gated from  i  he  standpoint  of  cause.  Of  these,  62.5  per 
cent,  were  due  to  "questions  of  employment,"  i.e.,  low 
pay,  lack  of  work  and  irregular  work ;  22.5  per  cent,  to 
"questions  of  circumstance."  i.  c.  sickness  or  large  fami- 
lies; and  15.0  per  cent  to  "questions  of  habit, 
idleness,  thriftlessness  and  drunkenness.1  The  slight  dis- 
crepancies in  the  results  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Kowntree 
probably  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  analyzed 
cases  of  primary  poverty  only,  while  Mr.  Booth  included 
cases  of  both  primary  and  secondary  poverty. 


1  Booth,   Life  and  Labor,  Vol.   I.  p.   147. 
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In  his  investigations 
lies  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  had  a  very  small  prth. 
PSBoS  "f  "liiMi vii   ;m  ii  |  yqry  jffiea  rowggjgg  of  <.<ld 

paoplt'.       Tin'  :  iv.i  •■:■!    riisr'y   is  Pius  prim.i  rily  ill  ■•  in  •  >]<] 

age,~nTness  and  the  death  of  the  t-hirf  wage-earner.  In 
the  next  higher  group,  a  larger  clan  i-onsisting  chiefly  of 
unskilled  laborers,  the  proportion  of  children  was  exces- 
sively high,  and  the  earnings  excessively  low.  Poverty 
here  was  primarily  due  to  large  families  and  small  earn- 
ings. These  two  groups  contain  practically  all  of  the 
"primary"  poor.  Their  composition  throws  the  most 
interesting  light  upon  the  nature  of  poverty :  Poverty  is 
not  a  medium  permanently  inhabited  by  a  fixed  section  of 
the  population,  but  a  condition  into  which  most  day  labor- 
ers relapse  at  certain  well  defined  periods  of  their  lives. 
The  life  of  a  laborer.  Ir.  Kowntree,  "is  marked 

by  five  alternating  periods  of  want  and  comparative 
plenty."  (a)  The  average  child  of  the  laborer  is  born 
"mto  a  condition  of  poverty,  or  reaches  that  condition  in 
tin'  first  few  years  of  his  life.  There  he  remains  until  he 
or  Ids  brothers  are  able  to  assist  their  father  in  supporting 
the  family,  (b)  Then  begins  the  golden  age.  From 
fifteen  to  thirty,  from  the  time  he  enters  the  factory  until 
a  couple  of  years  after  his  marriage,  the  laborer's  lot  is  an 
easy  one.  (c)  Then  as  his  own  children  begin  to  arrive 
he  sinks  again,  and  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years— say 
from  his  thirtieth  to  his  fortieth  year— he  struggles  on  in 
poverty,  weighted  down  by  a  large  family  tOO  yODOg  to 
assist  him,  and  deprived  for  long  periods  of  the  assistance 
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of  his  wife,  (d)  In  time,  however,  his  own  children 
begin  to  help,  and  then  ensues  another  period  of  com- 
parative opulence,  lasting,  say,  from  the  laborer's  fortieth 
year  until  he  is  too  old  to  work,  and  his  children  have 
families  of  their  own  to  support,  (e)  After  this,  the 
penury  of  old  age. 

About  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  we 
have  practically  no  trustworthy  information.  The  cen- 
sus of  1890  showed  73,045  inmates  of  almshouses  and 
58,866  insane  paupers,  131,911  in  all.  But  this  takes  no 
account  Of  the  recipients  of  out  -door  relief,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  poor  who  jire  not  paupers,  and  Prof.  Ely  estimated 
the  paupers  in  1S90  at  3,000,000.  The  only  estimate  we 
have  at  all  approaching  the  results  of  Booth  and  Rowntree 
is  the  statement  of  the  Departtneut  of  Labor  in  1894,  that 
tlii-  population  of_ the  "slum"  districts  of  tlie  sixteen  larg- 
est  cities  of  the  country  constituted  "at  the  least  calcula- 
tion" 10  per  cent,  of  the  total  popn|a)1jfaMi_QLihflift_cilifiS.^ 
But  there  is  a  large  number  of  well-to  tin  people  in  the 
slum  districts,  and  many  poor  outside  of  them,  so  that 
the  significance  of  the  above  estimate  is  doubtful. 

Our  statistics  of  the  immediate  causes  of  poverty  are 
more  satisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  trustworthy 
as  the  European  statistics.  Sm-li  H"iires  can  never  reveal 
the  fundamental  or  original  causes  of  poverty,  and  they 
must  lie  ns*d  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  American 
figures  which,  on  the  whole,  seem  most  trustworthy  are 


» firrrnf*  Sprrtal  Report  of  thr  CQmmittioncr  of  Laoor,  "The  Slut 
of  Omt  Cltlu,"  p.  11. 
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those  collected  by  the  charity  societies  of  Baltimore,  New 
Haven,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  tabulated  uniformly 
by  Mr.  Warner.1  Of  the  7,22ft  cases  of  poverty  investi- 
gated, 72  per  cent,  resulted  fWm  causes  indicating  mis- 
fortune, Hb  t&  tent  1PU1H  CMUUB  iuJiealiug  misconduct, 
and  3  per  cent  from  unclassified  causes.  More  specifi- 
cally, drink  accounted  for  15.3  per  cent.,  shiftlessness  and 
inefficiency  for  7.51  per  cent.,  lack  of  employment  for 
23.16  per  cent,  insufficient  employment  for  6.51  per  cent., 
sickness  or  death  for  22. 27  per  cent,  and  old  age  for  4.00 
per  cent.  These  figures  relate  to  people  who  receive  poor 
relief,  — to  paupers  as  distinguished  from  the  "poor"  of 
Mr.  Rowntree's  and  Mr.  Booth's  investigation.  Taking 
this  fact  into  account  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree  respecting  the 
causes  of  poverty 

We  may  now  summarize  our  conclusions  respecting 
poverty,  (a)  About  the  United  States  the  most  we  can 
say  is  that  poverty  is  probably   considerably  less  ex  I  en 

i  England  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  farts 
that  wages  are  considerably  higher  in  tin  United  States 
than  in  England,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  not  ftpp 
ciably  dearer,  (b)  In  nrban  England,  probably  30  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  in  poverty,  anri  ffig,~gQ  ife* 
cent,  may  be~clividcd  inl  mp  of  about  9  per  cent, 

whose  income  is  insufficient  largely  because  it  is  improp- 

*  A.  O.  Warner,  American  Charitict.  Tabic  VIII.  Arguments  should 
aot  be  based  opon  these  figures  without  n  rtinntagh  reading  of  Mr. 
Warner's  admirable  statement  of  the  use  and  limitations  of  snrh  sta- 
tist Ira.  pp.  84-37.  Later  (lunrra  may  be  found  convenient ly  In  the 
Final  Report  of  tht  Induilrtol  ComtnUeion.  p.  747. 
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erly  expended,  and  another  group  of  about  21  per  cent 
who  do  not  earn  enough  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life, 
(c)  Combining  the  various  studies  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, we  conclude  that  for  our  purposes  the  poor  may  be 
profitably  regarded  in  three  groups:  (  a)  The  lowest 
group,  containing  the  smallest  number,  consists  largely  of 
the  actual  paupers,  whose  misery  is  primarily  caused  by 
old  age,  sickness,  death  and  drink.1  (fi)  The  second 
group  contains  the  largest  number,  and  poverty  here  is 
primarily  due  to  inadequate  earnings.  This  inadequacy 
may  result  from  low  but  regular  wages,  fair  but  irregular 
wages,  unemployment  or  excessive  families.  Rowntree 
emphasizes  the  first  and  last  causes,  Booth  the  irregu- 
larity of  employment.  {  y )  The  third  group  contains  the 
large  number  of  workmen  who  earn  adequate  wages,  but 
waste  them  in  drink,  licentious  living,  or  other  forms  of 
unnecessary  expenditure. 

One  word,  as  Mr.  Warner  says,  sums  up  all  the  causes 
of  poverty.  "  incapacity Ty—  incapacity  to  work  regularly, 
incapacity  to  adapt  anGGelf  to  new  eonditions,  incapacity 
i  ons.    Tin's  point  is  briefly  mentioned 

to  guard  the  reader  against  the  conclusion  that  because 
"questions  of  employment"  are  primarily  responsible  for 
most  of  the  poverty,  therefore  our  industrial  system  is 
wholly  responsible  for  the  existence  of  poverty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  ultimate  responsibility  is 


•  Tn  1R03  In  England,  from  2JS  per  cent,  lo  4.5  jn»r  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  received  poor-relief.  26  per  cent,  of  luc  [rTWlfttffff  orer  85 
yearn  of  age  received  poor  relief,  and  ll.O  per  cent,  of  all  tbs  deaths 
occurred  In  almshouse*,  and  puMIc  hospitals  aud  asylum*. 
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us  yet  insoluble.  The  great  majority  of  investigators  who 
have  dealt  with  poverty  at  first  hand  agree,  that  in  ordi- 
nary times,  low  wages,  irregularity  of  employment  and 
lack  of  employment  are  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
inefficiency  and  unreliability  of  the  very  people  who  suf- 
fer. "If  one  wanted  thoroughly  efficient  help,  male  or 
female,  he  would  hardly  expect  to  find  it  among  the  'out- 
of-works'  with  whom  the  charitable  societies  deal.  Back 
of  the  cause  lack  of  work'  ordinarily  and  in  ordinary 
times,  will  be  found  some  perversion  of  character,  or 
opacity."1 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  too  thoroughly  im- 
pressed, that  this  does  not  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  the  poor  themselves.  Who  or  what  is  responsible 
for  this  incapacity t  "We  ask  some  man  who  seems  io 
have  fallen  by  the  way  why  he  is  thus  overthrown,  why  he 
is  lazy  or  drunken,  why  he  knows  no  trade,  why  he  is  con- 
tent to  work  irregularly  or  for  a  pittance  wage?  why  bis 
home  is  poor,  and  his  wife  and  children  not  cared  fort 
And  even  though  he  himself  is  without  excuse,  and  even 
though  the  moral  decadence  of  his  own  life  may  seem  to  be 
the  chief  explanation  of  the  poor  part  he  plays,  we  think 
for  him  and  can  not  but  consider:  what  of  his  childhood, 
of  his  early  home,  of  his  education,  of  his  chances  of  learn- 
ing thoroughly  some  well-chosen  trade?  And  what,  too, 
of  the  care  shown  him  in  the  years  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  ?"2    No  authority  however  great  can  nicely  bal- 


-  Warner.  America*  Charities,  p.  SO. 
'Booth.  I.l/c  and  Labor.  Vol    IX.  p   383. 
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ance  the  many  considerations  and  say  whether  society  or 
the  pauper  himself  is  responsible  for  poverty.  "What  we 
do  know  is  that  a  sadly  large  proportion  of  the  population 
do  not  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves  decently.  And 
for  some  purposes  this  is  enough  to  know. 

2.  Wages  and  Earnings:  We  can  not  at  present  trace 
poverty  to  its  source  and  decide  whether  wastefulness  and 
inefficiency  are  due  to  poverty,  or  poverty  to  wastefulness 
and  inefficiency.  But  taking  the  work  people  as  we  find 
them,  the  statistics  of  wages  make  it  perfectly  apparent 
that  a  I.  tan  of  the  population  can  not  earn  enough 

to  keep  them  out  of  poverty.  In  his  London  investigation, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Booth  found  that  out  of  75,076  adult 
male  wage  earners,  22.5  per  cent,  received  less  than  25s.  a 
week  and  23  per  cent,  from  25s.  to  30s.  These  figures, 
he  tells  us,  are  too  high  because  they  "do  not  sufficiently 
allow  for  irregularity  of  employment,"  and  because 
"the  men  included  arc  too  favorable  a  sample  of  the  whole 
industrial  population  of  London."1  Mr.  Rowntree's  sta- 
tistics of  earnings— which  make  clue  allowance  for  unem- 
ployment—have, so  far  as  it  was  possible,  been  tabulated 
by  Mr.  Bowley,  and  reveal,  as  we  should  suspect,  a  lower 
level :  45.1  per  cent.,  received  less  than  25s.  a  week,  14.7 
per  cent,  bei  '■">  arid  30s. ,  and  40.2  per  cent.  30s.  or 

more.3  The  general  statist fefl  for  Gknat  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud  are  even  more  significant.     Basing  his  estimate  on 


'  Life  and  labor,  Vol.  IX,  p.  371.  Tn«»  figure*  vne  published  Id 
1897. 

•  Journal  of  thr  Hovol  Btatittleol  Society.  June,  1902.  p,  361.  Tbw* 
Arum  pertain  to  tbe  year  1899. 
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ad  ual  wage  returns  for  1885,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  estimated 
in  1893  that  the  actual  earnings  of  adult  males  were 
approximately  as  follows:1 


Under  1  Oh.  a  week, 0.2  per  cent 

10b.  to  15s. 2.5    ««      " 

15s.  ••  20s 20.9    «•      •• 


20s.  "  25s. 85.4     S  f- 


Above  40s 1.8 


a 


The  average  earnings  for  men  were  24s.  7d.  a  week,  or 
£64  a  year;  for  women  12a.  8d.  a  week  or  £32  10s.  a  year; 
for  boys  9s.  2d.  a  week  or  £23  8s.  a  year;  for  girls  7s.  a 
week,  or  £18  4s.  a  year.  If,  as  we  have  given  reason  for 
believing,  the  average  English  family  requires  about  27s. 
a  week  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  above  figures 
furnish  ample  confirmation  of  the  statistics  of  pow 
given  by  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree.  The  figures  show 
that  the  general  average  for  men  was  less  than  25s.  a  week 
and  that  59  per  cent,  received  less  than  that  amount.  Of 
course  the  earnings  of  the  men  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  earnings  of  the  women  and  children,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  family  earnings.  Thus,  Sir  Robert  Giffien  estimates 
that  if  the  average  annual  earnings  of  men  were  about 

•  Fifth  ond  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  CommUtion  on  Labor,  pp.  10- 
Thtm  fljjtir.-i  take  due  neconnt  of  allowance*  «ncb  at  free  borne*, 
partial  payment  In  kind,  etc..  and.  Intstprtttd  ax  expressing  conditions 
In  1803,  may  be  naaomed  to  allow  for  unemploym'  m> 
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£60  a  year,  the  average  family  income  would  be  £80  a 
year.  But  as  we  hare  seen,  there  are  periods  in  the  life 
of  the  wage-earner  where  he  receives  little  or  no  aid  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  if  59  per  cent,  of  the  men 
receive  less  than  25s.  a  week,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
30  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  on  the  average  in 
poverty 

No  general  wage  census  has  ever  been  taken  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  more  or  less  satisfactory  sta- 
tistics of  the  wages  of  railway  and  farm  labor  and  of 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  In 
I  lie  following  table,  a  detailed  statement  is  presented  of 
the  weekly  wages  of  male  workmen  in  our  large  factory 
industries,  most  of  them  situated  in  cities  of  considerable 
size.  The  table  omits  the  wages  of  women.  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  domestic  workers,  servants, 
casual  laborers  and  other  classes  of  the  more  poorly  paid 
workers,  hut  as  a  picture  of  the  distribution  of  wages 
among  the  better  class  of  our  manufacturing  population, 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  following 
footnote,  it  is  in  all  probability  thoroughly  trustworthy. 
According  to  the  figures  for  1900, 49.68  per  cent,  received 
less  than  ten  dollars  a  week,  34.12  per  cent,  between  $10 
and  $15  a  week,  and  16.20  per  cent.  $15  or  more  a  week. 
The  median  wage  was  about  $10.05  a  week  in  1900. 
Multiplying  this  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year,  and 
deducting  10  per  cent,  for  unemployment,  we  get  $480, 
I  he  average  yearly  earnings.     One  half  the  male  popula- 
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By  combining  the  wage  statistics  of  agricultural,  rail- 
way and  factory  workers,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum estimate  of  the  annual  earnings  of  the  average 
Ainr.-h-.in  wage-earner  uliieh  is  quite  serviceable  for  many 
uses:  or,  to  be  more  precise,  we  can  fix  upon  a  oertaln  sun 
ami  say  with  all  reasonable  certainf  v  tttfll  6A  feast  mif-half 
of  the  wage-earners  in  these  three  lines  of  indturtfj 
received  less  than  that  amount  in  1900.     In  the  latter  year 

*tfttl*tlt»»  for  ISOO  ar*  from  the  Eln-rnlh  Cen*ua,  Uanufnrtur 
in.j  Induttri-s,  l't.  II,  p.  xxlx ;  the  atatlatlcs  for  1900  are  tabulated 
from  the  detailed  tnble.a  of  0M  tjMBM  R  port  of  th<-  T\nt/th  imtua 
on  Employ*  •:»  and  Wurjrg.  The  flsurw  for  1000  represent  mule  waire- 
earnera  16  j/rtir*  of  ape  and  ortr  In  34  Important  manufacturing  lndu«. 
trie*.  The  flxures  for  1800  represent  male  wage-earners  over  14  year* 
of  aot  In  .">(»  mnnufacturlng  Industrie*  situated  In  100  of  the  larger 
cltlra.  In  18!»0,  unfurl  unit  I  pIjt,  about  11  i>er  rent,  nf  the  persona  In- 
TeatljrntMi  were  officers.  Brm  membera  and  clerk*,  and  their  Incln 
makes  the  1800  wage  level  too  IiIkK.  and  prevents  accurate  comparl- 
aon  between  the  two  claaiiaed  llata. 
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there  were  in  the  United  States  1,779,648  male  agricul- 
tural laborers  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  farmer 
by  whom  they  were  employer! ;  U  10,527  adult  male  wage- 
earners  in  the  manufacturing  industries;  and  1175,803 
railway  employees  who  may  be  regarded  as  wage-earners. 
The  average  annual  earnings  appear  to  have  been  $49]  in 
manufactures,  $546  among  railway  workers,  and  not.  more 
than  $250  among  agricultural  laborers.     Weighting  saofe 


of  these  averages  with  the  corresponding  number  of  wage- 
earners,  we  get  a  general  average  <>f  $436.  An  arithme- 
tic average  of  wages  is  usually  misleading  because  a  skilled 
artisan  counts  for  as  many  as  two  or  three  unskilled 
laborers,  in  determining  such  an  average.  However,  it 
does  possess  this  useful  attribute,  that  it  is  always  greater 
than  the  median  wage— that  half-way  point  in  tin- 
ascending  wage-series  at  which  there  arc  as  many  wage- 
earners  below  (i.e.,  receiving  less)  as  above  (i.e.,  receiving 
more).  Taking  this  fact  into  account  we  may  conclude 
with  entire  safety  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  adult,  male 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States  earned  less  than  $436 
in  the  year  1900.* 

1  Agrlrulturiil  wage*  from  Bulletin  Vo.  «?  (ilUeeltancou*  Serin)  of 
the  LniUil  0fO*«l  Hrpnrtmmt  of  Anrlmlturr.  p.  14:  wage*  of  railway 
li!>r  from  StatUtkt  of  liaili'ouf.  1908.  pp.  33-30;  m-mgn  In  mm. 
tiire*  from  Ccntut  Rcporit,  1900.  Manufacturers,  PI.  I.  pp.  cxl-cxxv. 
The  weighted  arithmetic  average  of  fiirm  wngea.  monthly  without 
board,  was  $22.14  Id  19H2  and  $20.23  In  1809,  CTMD  which  the  monthly 
average  for  1000  waa  estimated  nl  $20.87  or  $2."50  n  year.  o»»un\lna 
that  thr  farm  \ahvrtr  ho*  corufmii  employment.  The  yearly  estimate, 
for  railway  Inbor  wn»  secured  by  dlrldlnir  the  total  yenrly  expend!- 
tSN  upon  labor  by  the  total  number  of  employee*,  exclusive  of  officers 
and  nfflrp  rlerkM.  working  on  the  Inst  day  of  June.  The  nvcrnge  wace 
lo  nmnufactures  la  secured  by  dividing:  the  total  expenditures  upon 
wage*  by  the  nverage  number  of  wage-camera.     Census  statistician*  dls- 
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With  half  of  the  adult  male  factory  workers  in  tin-  cities 
earning  less  than  $480  a  year,  and  half  of  the  male  wage- 
earners  throughout  the  United  States  generally,  earn- 
ing less  than  $436  a  year,  there  must  be  a  dislressiiigly 
forge  proportion  of  American  families  who  are  thrown 
into  poverty  periodically,  when  the  children  are  too  young 
to  assist  the  head  of  the  family  or  when  the  head  of  the 
family  is  permanently  disabled,  sick  or  out  of  work. 
Wages  are  certainly  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  and  there  i-s  probably  less  poverty,  but  not  as 
much  less  as  there  should  he,  because  ccrfriin  other  indus- 
i!-::il  conditions  nro   worse   in  the  United   States  than  in 

rope.     Thus  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  An 
work  th'-i  nut  at  uu  earlier  age ;  and  it  seems  certain 

"Ttlat  the  fluctuations  of  employment  arc  more  violent  in 
ted  States  than  in  Europe,  and  industrial  accidents 
tfltieh'morc  frequent.  In  1002,  for  instance,  2,969  rail- 
way employees  were  killed  and  50,524  injured  in  the 
itcd  States.  These  numbers  increase  steadily  year  by 
year,  and  the  number  of  injured  seems  to  be  increasing, 
even  relatively.  Thus  in  1892,  one  employee  out  of  every 
322  was  killed,  and  one  out  of  every  29  injured ;  while  in 
1902,  one  out  of  every  401  was  killed  and  one  out  of  24 
injured.     The  relative  increase  may  be  partly  due  to  the 

cranit  tht  n»e  of  tola  average,  but  It  In  shown  to  be  entirety  ante,  aa 
used  In  this  calculation,  by  the  careful  returns  published  to  the  recent 
rental  report.  Bmployett  and  Wage:  (Sea  p.  1ST  above).  The  writer 
Is  awnre  of  the  statistical  dangers  ntlrinlntit  ii|kiii  nu<  li  <-iili-utiitli>na 
■  »  that  made  In  the  text,  but  base*  his  conclusion  upon  the  fnct  that 
with  one  unimportant  exception  every  error  which  can  affect  the  nt><>re 
result,  would.  If  corrected,  tend  to  reduce  the  average  wage  of  $436, 
meaning  by  toe  average  wage,  the  median  wage. 
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better  enumeration  of  injuries,  bnt  the  ratio  ought  to  be 
decreasing  rapidly.  Life  is  apparently  cheap  in  our 
estimation. 

3.  Unemployment:  The  poverty  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  most  investigators,  is  far  more 
extensive  ami  demoralizing  than  the  poverty  found 
among  those  who  work  regularly  at  low  wages,  whoso 
misery  may  be  charged  primarily  to  inadequate  income. 
Karl  Marx  himself  never  described  half  so  graphically  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  as 
does  sober,  conservative  Mr.  Booth  in  his  Life  and  Labor 
in  London. 

The  evils  of  unemployment  are  well  recognized,  but  the 
extent  and  amount  of  it  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
should  be.  The  Massachusetts  statistics  may  safely  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  general  conditions  in  normal  years. 
In  1885  a  tBOfoughgoiug  investigation  of  unemployment 
was  made  in  Massachusetts,  which  included  all  persons  in 
the  state  employed  in  productive  industries,  and  covered 
the  entire  year  preceding  May,  1885.  Of  the  816,470 
breadwinners  of  the  state,  "11  £89  Of  29JS9  per  cent.1  had 
been  unemployed  at  their  principal  naaapntiflUMi  on  an 
averaijv  uf  i.  1 1  -months  in  the  annual  period  cover.  .1.  The 
total  wage-earning  population  lost  on  an  average  1.22 
months  from  their  prirTripnfoee?rpiitTOnK  VJ  the  VHfiEd 
unemployed  n\  their  principal  occupations,  10,758  found 
work  at  other  or  secondary  occupations.     Taking  this 

invMtlffatli'ii  of  reO0  showed  tlmt  28.'.'  p*r  c*nt.  hnd  h*en  on- 
"•aployod   (taring    (b«i   WMim    jnr.     Thr    AttStltd    itatUtlcs    for    1MO 
ild  probably  differ  llt(l«  from  loose  for  18S3. 
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fact  into  account,  the  unemployed  lost  during  the  year  an 
average  of  3.91  months  and  the  general  industrial  popula- 
t  ion.  1.16  months.  The  net  result  of  the  investigation  was 
well  expressed  in  the  curt  statement  of  the  Commissioner 
Of  Labor,  that  "about  one-third  of  the  total  persons 
engaged  in  remunerative  labor  were  unemployed  at  tneir 
principal  occupation  for  about  one- third  of  the  wording 
time."'  At  the  lowest  estimate  the  whole  working 
population  lost  on  an  average  9.7  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
time. 

"Unemployment  ."  is  such  a  comprehensive  term  and 
may  be  due  to  such  radically  different  causes,  that,  it  is 
dangerous  to  discuss  the  subject  long  without  further 
division  and  classification.  The  unemployed  may  eon- 
veniently  be  divided  into  four  classes:*  (a)Jjkilled  and 
efficient  workmen  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employment 
owing  to  bad  weather,  "shut-downs,"  and  other  seasonal 
"vicissitudes  of  work  in  a  normal  state  of  trade;"  (b) 
another  group  of  industrious  and  efficient  workmen^" 
deprived  of  employment  by  prolonged  industrial  depres- 
sion, revolution  of  fashion,  introduction  of  new  machin- 
ery, foreign  competition,  etc.,  who— although  trustworthy 
and  efficient— have  no  certain  prospect  of  obtaining 
employment  within  a  definite  period ;  (c)  a  great  mass  of 
casual,  unskilled  laborers,  morally,  and  too  often  physic- 
ally, incapable  of  sustained  work;  and   (d)   the  semi- 


hf 


1  Eighteenth  Annua!  Report  of  the  (Monsachuaettnf  Bureau  of  Lahor, 

1  fTla— Ifli Ulttn  adapted  from  Drn^f:  The  f'nemiilnued,  Pt.  III.  eh.  2: 
and  Fifth  and  Pinal  Ftpart  of  tht  Royal  t'omroUrkm  on  Labor,  p.  78. 
II 
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criminal  loafers,  dependents  and  delinquents,  in  short  the 
"unemployable." 

Underlying  this  classification  is  the  tacit  question :  what 
proportion  of  unemployment  is  primarily  due  to  personal 
inefficiency  or  delinquency,  and  what  proportion  due  to 
industrial  maladjustments  over  which  the  wage-earner 
has  no  control  T  We  cannot  answer  this  question  quan- 
titatively. We  only  know  that  in  London  in  1889  the 
two  lowest  classes  constituted,  according  to  Booth,  8.4  per 
cent,  of  the  intire  population;  and  that  the  industries  in 
which  they  are  intermittently  employed,  rc^uir^unacr 
their  preset  nl  an  ■  nofmous  excess  of  labor 

over  the  supply  Mc  •-••ry  tn  •]<■<  rlv  average  amount  of 
work.  The  latter  fa-t  :s  s; .-; -;  -i.-Iy  illustrated  by  the 
fluctuation  of  work  at  the  London  docks.  In  the  single 
month  of  December,  1891,  to  take  a  convenient  illustra- 
tion from  Mr.  Drage,1  the  number  of  men  employed  varied 
from  17,850,  in  round  figures,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month,  to  11,850  on  the  day  before  Christmas.  Taking 
the  entire  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the  demands  of  the 
busiest  days  could  be  met  with  a  supply  of  20,000  men ; 
that  "good  work"  or  fairly  steady  employment  could  be 
provided  for  16,000,  and  that  the  number  of  men  compet- 
ing for  the  work  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  those  who 
joined  the  ranks  temporarily  from  other  trades,  was 
22,000.  In  other  words  the  work  apparently  could  not  be 
done  without  a  surplus  of  4,000  men,  and  there  actually 
was  at  least  a  surplus  of  6,000  men. 

lTht  Cnrmplvytd.  pp.  131  132. 
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The  unemployment  and  widespread  suffering  caused 
by  panics  and  industrial  depressions  are  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  aud  at  the  same  time  Bodifficult  to  measure 
statistical!}',  that  we  may  pass  over  this  section  of  the 

lie  with  a  single  illustration.  In  the  manufacturing 
f  Massachusetts  the  "percentage  of  unem- 
ployment'":  in  the  three  autumn  months  is  normally  less 
.than  one  per  cent.  In  1S93,  the  "percentages  of  unem- 
ployment" for  September,  October  and  November  were, 
respectively.  22.33, 1557,  and  15.14.  In  the  carpet  manu- 
facture in  September  1893,  62.65  per  cent,  of  the  people 
dependent  upon  the  industry  were  idle. 

It  is  the  titii'1  lost  by  seasonal  stoppages  and  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  maladjustment  of  industry,  that  is 
quite  generally  unappreciated.  In  New  York,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  from  5  to  13  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  unionists  of  the  state  are  out  of  employment  in  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  and  the  time  actually  lost, 
through  uii'  n  nt  and  irregular  employment,  varies 

from  17  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  mining  industry,  owing  to 
storms,  accidents,  breakage  of  machinery,  etc.,  the  mines 
are  actually  closed  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  time,  and  the 
number  of  days  ear  worked  by  the  average  miner 

varies,  or  did  vary  in  the  period  1890-1900,  from  171 
to  234  in  the  bituminous  mines,  and  from  150  to  203  in  the 
anthracite  mines.     In  1901,  "  n  yenr  ..f  more  than  usual 


1  The  "perrentnire  of  unemployment"  It  secured  by  dtTldlng  the  great- 
eat  number  employed  during  the  year  Into  the  difference  between  tliat 
number  and  the  areraue  Dumber  employed   during  tb«  month   In  o,u*a- 
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activity  in  mining  operations,"  said  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  in  their  official  award,  "the  average  number 
of  days  throughout  the  region  on  which  work  was  started 
was  approximately  260. ' '  This  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
entails  an  enormous  social  waste,  and  inculcates  habits  of.  _ 
idleness  which  cause,  as  one  would  expect,  a  large  amount 
of  unnecessary  unemployment.  Thus,  to  take  a  represent- 
ative case,  the  miners  in  the  nineteen  collieries  of  the, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W.^tern  Kail  road  Company 
worked  in  1901  only  7»>  per  cent,  of  the  time  they  could 
have  worked.  In  Massachusetts  statistics  are  secured 
which  show  the  general  period  of  operation  of  manufac- 
turing plants.  There  are  in  an  ordinary  year  about  306 
'  days.  In  normal  years  about  67  per  cent,  of  the 
establishments  run  300  days  or  more;  about  23  per  eenft. 
run  from  250  to  300  days ;  and  about.  10  per  cent,  less  than 
250  days.  From  this  wo  may  gather  somo  idea  of  lho  aver- 
age period  during  which  the  factory  doors  are  closed  to 
everybody.  Further  light  upon  the  fluctuation  or  irregu- 
larity of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
ftfaasachnsotta  ippeaai  bom  3tt  fad  thai  bo  norma]  yearn 

the  smallest  ninnhei  employed  at  any  time  during  tl 

i      -  — i— ^.^ ^ifc_ 

is  usually  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  largest  numjjer 

employed  during  the  year.     That  Massachusetts  is  no 

worse  in  this  respect  than  other  states,  is  borne  out  by  the 

following  self-explanatory  table,  based  upon  returns  from 

the  labor  organizations  of  New  York.     It  may  be  stated, 

that,  with  respect  to  unemployment,  the  third  quarter  is 

the  beat,  and  the  first  quarter  the  worst,  part  of  the  year. 
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Unemployment  Among  Trm  Members  op  New  York  Labor 
Organizations 


Ye»r 

Percent****  of  Members  Idle* 

Percentage  of  Work- 
lite  Time  Lout  in 

Quarters* 

At  End  of 
September 

Duriwr  Entire 
Third  Quarter 

1887 

13.8  per  cent. 

8.5  per  cent. 

80.8  per  cent 

1888 

13  I     •'       - 

8.7    ■«      « 

24.0    «      " 

IBM 

4.7    •'       " 

2.8    ••      " 

18.0   ••     «• 

1900 

18.8    "       " 

5.4    "      " 

20.5    ■      «« 

1901 

6.8    •'       •' 

8.1    ••      " 

17.3    "       •• 

1002 

5.7    ••       «' 

1.9    "        • 

18.4    «'      « 

1803 

8.8    "      " 

8.8    "      " 

Even  in  such  fat  years  as  1809,  1900  and  1001.  it  thus 
appears,  the  average  trade  unionists,  loses  one  out  ofeyerj^ 
^five  or  sis  working  days.    When  we  remember  that  the 
trade  unions  include  DO  farm  laborers,  few  women,  and 
practically  none  of  the  lower  grades  of  unskilled  labor— 
among  whom  the  proportion  of  time  lost  is  probably 
greater  than  the  average— the  New  York  figures 
almost  incredible.     And  in  Croat  Britain,  indeed,  condi- 
tions appear  to  be  much  better.     There  1  he  annual  average 
proportion  of  trade  unionists  unemployed  waa  2.4  per 
cent,  in  1899,  2.9  per  cent,  in  1900,  and  3.8  per  cent,  in 
1901,  while  at  no  time  between  1887  and  1901,  inclu 
was  the  annual  average  proportion  as  high  as  9  pes  cent 
The  wide  disparity  between  the  New  York  and  the  British 

'Prom  Dcpt.  of  Labor  Bw/KfOi   <N.  Y.i  Ore 

•From  Tirmllrlh  An    Rrp    of  Ihr  f.V.  Y.I  llunuu  Of  Labor  BtatlaUct, 
p.  SM. 
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figures  probably  results  in  part  from  a  real  excess  of 
unemployment  in  New  York,  and  in  part  from  an  under- 
statement of  the  evil  in  (ireat  Britain.1 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  nothing  was  said  of  the 
unemployment  due  to  sktzu 388  and  strikes,  largely  for  the 
reason  that  those  causes  affect,  all  wage-earners  alike  and 
do  not  create  distinct  classes  of  the  unemployed.  They 
are,  however,  constant  factors  of  great  importance.  A 
definite  idea  of  the  unemployment  due  to  these  causes  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  causes  of 
idleness  among  the  members  of  the  labor  organizations  of 
New  York.  The  table  deserves  the  most  careful  study, 
and  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  industrial,  as  distinguished  from  the 
social  and  personal,  causes  of  unemployment 


Pkrcextaok  Proportion  or  Idlevrss 

Dne  tt> 

At  the  end  of  September 

1903 

i:».j 

r.mi 

1000 

Bad  weiither  ittid  lack  of 
materials 

Strike  or  lockout  .... 

Sickness  or  disability.  . 

Other  reasons 

Not  otated 

53.9 

4.5 
29.5 
5.8 
5.8 
0.5 

56.8 

12.8 

12.5 

12.4 

5.3 

0.4 

00.5 

0.4 
18.0 
9.9 
8.7 
0.5 

75.5 

0.5 
18.0 

4.7 
[      6.3 

100.0 

10O.O 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Conrlnclnic  reason*  for  the  belief  that  tin-  British  figures 
•talo  that  »rll  majr  bo  (M  Mion'a  Problem  of  the  Lnemploytd, 

cb.  II. 
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In  concluding  this  discussion  of  unemployment,  oppor- 
tunity may  be  taken  to  emphasize  two  vitally  important 
truths  which  are  well  understood  1/  -students  of  this 
problem,  but  which  ought  to  become  the  common  property 
of  every  one  who  exorcises  through  the  ballot  a  share  in  the 
determination  of  puhlic  policy.  The  unemployed  at  any 
time  fall  naturally,  as  has  been  said,  into  two  great 
classes:  on  the  one  hand  those  who  are  idle  because  of 
industrial  maladjustment:  on  the  other  hand  those  who 
are  idle  because  of  inefficiency.  The  first  of  those  funda- 
mental truths  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  pertains 
to  the  economic  worthlessness  and  contagious  d  ••rradation 
of  the  inefflcienta,'  who  offer  a  supply  of  laBCr.  such'  as  it 
flTwhien  is  permanently  in  excess  of  the  demand,  even  in 
seasons  of  prosperity.  Miserably  clothed,  housed  and 
fed,  as  Mr.  Booth  points  out,  they  are  nevertheless  not 
self-supporting :  they  constitute  a  burden  not  only  upon 
the  tax-paying  public,  but  upon  the  charitable  poor  them- 


'  Mr.  John  A.  Hoboon  In  his  Problem*  of  Poverty  <p.  177)  waxes  In- 
dlgnnnt  over  the  charge  of  Inefficiency  and  assorts  that :  "To  taunt 
tiirm  [the  poor]  wlih  their  Incapacity,  and  to  regard  It  as  the  cause,  of 

•  tr.  Is  DiilhhiK  else  Hum  a  plivr  of  Mlml  Insolence."  Along  Hide  of 
this  may  be  placed  the  discriminative  opinion  nf  John  P.urnn,  prohnhly 

moet  prominent  nnd  active  labor  leader  la  the  B&gUtll  speaking 
world  :  "In  spite  of  what  soma  advocates  of  work  for  the  unemployed 
may  say.  I  contend,  ns  a  socialist  •  •  •  that  until  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  laborer  from  the  loafer  takes  place,  the  unoniployi-d  ques- 
tion can  never  be  prnprrly  dtocnsMd  nnd  dealt  wllli.  Till  the  tramp, 
tlili-f.  nn«J  ne'er-do-well,  however  pitiable  he  may  be.  Is  AasJt  with  dis- 
tinctly from  the  genuine  worker,  no  permanent.  btatSI  will  result  to 
any  of  them.  The  gentleman  who  gets  up  to  look  for  work  at  mid- 
day, and  prays  that  he  mny  not  find  It.  Is  undeserving  of  pity." 
•mi    Id    U>  -Fourth    Anr.ual    I;>purt    of    th<-    ilaitnchut.  tt» 

Purrau  of  PtntUtlr*  of  Lnbor.  p.  281.1  The  doctrine  Hud  Qm  BOOf  are 
wholly  Irresponsible  for  their  condition  la  about  as  demoralising  un- 
its antithesis  Is  tubs*  nud  unjust. 
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selves,  and  by  their  intermittent  and  unregulated  com- 
petition in  the  luhor  market,  drag  down  the  next  higher 
class  of  more  regular  and  more  efficient  workers.  "Hu- 
manly speaking,  the  existence  of  this  class,  consisting  so 
largely  of  the  inefficient  and  the  worthless,  may  be  inev- 
itable,  but  economically  their  services  are  not  wanted  at 
all.  The  work  of  the  world  could  be  performed  belter  and 
more  cheaply  without  them  :  what  (hey  do  could  be  easily 
done  by  the  classes  above  in  their  now  partly  occupied 
time,  and  tin'  money  so  earned  he  batter  spout."1 

The  second  of  these  vitally  important  truths  is  found 
in  the  faet  that  the  inofli  f  the  "superfluous  in 

peteiits"  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  industrial  maladjust- 
ments which  arbitrarily  throw  out  of  work  the  deserving 
and  undeserving,  the  t fileient  and  inefficient,  the  skilled 
and  unskilled.  "The  irregularity  immediately  resulting 
from  fluctuations  in  demand,  the  seasons,  and  the  other 
causes  quoted  above,  is  a  sufficiently  serious  evil  in  itself, 
but  other  results,  as  serious,  if  not  more  so,  follow  in  its 
track.  Casual  employment  is  found  almost  invariably 
to  involve  deterioration  ii    '->'     '■-<    ■  I  ;  ■  and  charac 

ter  of  those  engaged  in  it  Their  phyi 
BRRntf  ''.'  Hie  alternation  of  longer  or  shorttt  periods  of 
work  with  intervals  of  slackness  and  consequent  privation. 
•  •  •  The  hopeless  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  existence 
into  which  they  thus  tend  to  drift  is  of  all  things  least 
conducive  to  thrift;  self-reliance  is  weakened,  and  habits 
of    idleness,    unsteadiness    and    intemperance    formed. 

» Booth.  Utt  n4  i  «k,r  fa  /.«W«i.  Float  Volume,  p.  SOT. 
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•    •    •    The  effects  of  such  casual  work  are  even  more 

marked  in  tin-  next  generation.  Apart  from  inherited 
tendencies,  the  children  of  this  class  grow  up  without  any 
training,  technical  or  moral,  such  as  would  fit  them  to 
enter  a  trade,  or  if  they  entered  it,  to  remain  in  it.  They 
are  forced  to  join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  casual  labor, 
and  thus,  under  Mir  same  influences  which  beset  their 
parents,  the?  DOt  only  become  incapable  c»f  regular  work, 
but  cease  to  desire  it,  preferring  to  pfok  up  a  precarious 
living  by  means  of  odd  .jobs  and  charity.' n 

What  has  been  said  upon  these  subjects  may  be  sum- 
marized by  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  a  detailed 
study  of  153  workingmen's  families,  recently  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.3  These 
families  were  probably  somewhat  above  the  average:  they 
were  methodical  enough  to  keep  accounts,  129  had  sewing 
machines.  l?1  possessed  pianos  or  organs,  26  enjoyed  bath- 
rooms, and  their  houses  had  on  an  average  more  than  one 
room  for  each  member  of  the  family.  The  heads  of  the 
families  earned,  on  an  average,  $594  a  year.  But  in  127 
out  of  the  168  eases,  I  he  earnings  of  the  head  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  family  expenses;  minor  children  con- 
tributed 11.3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  famih  boomO) 
32  wives  worked  outside  of  the  family,  contributing  5.29 
per  cent,  of  the  total  income;  in  47  cases,  ihe  total  earn- 
inprs  of  all  combined  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures, and  recourse  was  had  to  savings,  charity,  or 


iT>rtigf,  The  Intmplayed.  pp.   l.'0-lftl. 

•  TtilrtySecfiHil  Annual  Report,  pp.  '.'3P-314. 
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other  forma  of  relief.  But  perhaps  the  following  fact  re- 
veals the  greatest  evil  of  the  American  industrial  system. 
The  building  wnrk<>rs  inohidod  En  this  investigation  lost 

on  an  average  66  win  king  days  in  this  year  (1901)  of 
unusually  favorable  ennditions,  and  1  lit-  heads  of  families 

in  genera]  lost  96  working  days,  or  1 1  psv  cent,  of  the  pos- 
sible working  time.  Of  this  number,  7.89  days  were  lost 
on  account  of  sickness,  22.41  days  on  account  of  slack 
work,  and  5.15  dag  I  from  other  causes.  The  curse  uj 
American  working  man  is  irregular  employment 


UfUnrcM:     An  enormous  amount  of  In  form  at  Ion  upon  the  toplct 
discussed  In  the  test,  together  with  suBSestlve  references  and  bibliog- 
raphies, may  b»  found  In  WU«'    EHvyciopedia    of   Social    Reform,   and 
Stnnc'a  yearbook  Aortal  Pmyrcee,  both  of  which  nre  Inclined  to  exne- 
Itratt,  i>.-ihap».  the  darker  side.     The  R>port$  •/  the  Bttti  ffoavd  r,f 
IflM  nf  the  Mate  of  Yaw  York,  are  partlenlnrly  useful  to  tin-  B 
"i-ed  student;  while  flrwt  band  stadias'  «>f  poverty  in  ureal  cities 
may  be  found  In  the  null  llousr  Mtipit  and  /'opera  and  the  Serenth  Spe- 
cial  Report  of  the  (I  Bfisjd   BtOtenj   t  "vtmlaeloner  of  Labor.     Stirring 
descriptions  of  poverty  'n  MfUm  iltlr*  may  In-  fond  in  Mr  Rita"  Bow 
OfMi  Vatf  y.r.-.  (HMkta  n  0/  '•'■•  Pawi  iMI  '•»  ietrf  n*tu.- ;  i^n- 

don'a  People  of  the  Abyss :  and  the  symposium  published  by  Scrlbner'a, 
•ntltl^d  Th*  I'oor  In  Ureot  Ciller.  Isador  l.adof's  recent  book  Amert. 
I  n  I'auperUm,  contains  n  medley  of  Interesting  facts.  Interpreted  from 
HM  ■■><  IiiIUUc  viewpoint.  Ilunson's  /'roblcm*  0/  IMrcrfy  and  T/i<  fioctal 
lOBj  nnd  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  Strength  of  thr  People  pay  particular 
lion  to  the  causes  of  poTorty.  tho  first  emphasising  the  responsi- 
bility of  society,  the  other  the  responsibility  of  the  family.  On  lb* 
Vkola  (!)«•  im.M  valuable  references  nre  the  works  cited  In  the  text,  par- 

bor  in  LemtQH,  Rowntre*"s  Poverty,  and 

Warner'*  little  clss-'  m  OketrlMee,  which  contains  a  useful  blo- 

'.y  far  the  best  dlsrasslon  of  the  extent  «f  poverty  In  the 

it «-s  will  be  foand  In  Mr.  Robert   Hunter's  forthcoming  book. 

i  1 1  ntnl  rraii-dl.-s  for  unemployment  are  discussed  In 

aestlvs   wny   In   llobaon's   r*«   Problem   of   the   r  soup  toyed,  and 

'»'•»-•  Studios  of  unemployment  at  specific  period* 

•  may  be  fonnd  In  the  Massachusetts  Report  on  «*« 

fSth  Annuat  Report  of  the  Uattachutcttt  ft* 

...  and  the  Special  Ceneue  Report  on  "Occupa- 

I    >ua  statistics  may  be  found  In  the  Pulle. 

•ew  Tort  l*partment  of  Labor  and  The  Ameri- 

-st  shorl  discussion  of  the  American  statistic* 

the  final   Report  of   the  Industrial 
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Commi—ion,  pp.  749-763.     For  references  upon  wages  see  the  bibliog- 
raphical note  to  the  last  chapter. 

BCTPUUfKKTASY  RXADIXGS  ! 
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(a)  Ladoff.   "Extent  of  Poverty  In  America."  American  Paw- 
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I  (•)  Clagborn.    Immigration    and    Pauperism.    Annals    of   the 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July, 
1904.  pp.   187-205. 
/         (e)  "Charity  and  Family  Responsibility."  (Eng.)  Charity  Or- 
ganization Rerictc,  July.  1904.  pp.  26-41. 

(d)  Hobson,   "Moral   Aspects  of  Poverty."  Problem*  of  Pov- 

erty, ch.  IX.  pp.  171-182. 

(e)  Booth,    Conclusions    and    Suggestions.     Life   and  Labor 

of  the  People  in  London,  Final   Volume,  ch.   VI,  pp. 

200-216. 
(/)  Boaanqnet  "The  Source  of  Poverty,"  The  Strength  of  the 

People,  ch.  III.  pp.  101-119. 
(a)  "The  Remedy."  ibid.,  ch.  IV,  pp.  120-141. 
/  (*)  Rlls,   Remedies,   The  Peril  and  the  Preservation  of  the 

Borne,  ch.  IV.  pp.  157-190. 
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(«)  "Unemployment  In  the  United  States."  Final  Report  of  the 
i  Industrial  Commission,  pp.  746-763. 

(o)   Hobson,  Growth  of  Unemployment,  Problem  of  the  Un- 
employed, pp.  35-45. 
(o)  "Palliatives  of  Unemployment."  {bid.,  ch..  VIII.  pp.  126-160. 
(d)  Canses  and  Remedies  of  Irregular   Employment,    Booth, 
lAfe  and  Labor,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  827-361. 

[Nora :  For  valuable  statistics  upon  the  subjects  discussed  In  this 
chapter,  which  appeared  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  text,  see  Ap- 
pendix G.] 
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CHAPTER  VI 
STRIKES  AND  BOYCOTTS 

In  the  preceding  chapters  attention  has  been  called  to 
some  of  the  prominent  evils  which  affect  the  existing 
industrial  system.  Book  II  is  concerned  with  the  means 
employed  to  combat  these  evils,  although  consideration 
can  be  given  to  only  a  few  of  the  practical  agencies  of 
betterment,  those  which  have  been  used  most  persistently 
or  most  successfully,  and  which  have  come  to  constitute 
in  almost  every  case,  important  problems  in  themselves. 
Historically  the  first  among  such  agencies  is  the  strike, 
At  the  present  time  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good  -  we 
do  not  wish  to  prejudge  this  question.  But  nevertheless 
it  is  the  instinctive  weapon  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
it  is  still  frequently— far  too  frequently— employed  by 
new  unions,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  its  abandonment. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  considered  first  among  the  agencies 
of  betterment. 

1.  Definitions:  The  strike  may  be  defined  as  a  tem- 
porary combination  of  wage-earners  to  effect  some  pur- 
pose— usually  the  improvement  or  maintenance  of  the 
conditions  of  their  employment— by  a  concerted  cessation 
of  work,  during  which  active  measures  are  taken  by  tho 
strikers  to  retain  the  places  which  they  Jiave  temporarily 
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vacated.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  pedantic  definition  of 
a  very  familiar  thing.  It  serves,  however,  to  emphasize 
two  very  essential  points:  (a)  Strikes  are  not  always 
declared  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  improving  condi- 
tions of  employment,  Strikers,  indeed,  are  often  ani- 
mated by  the  loft  it nt  nUruism,  hut  sometimes  they  are 
animated  chiefly  by  a  desire  for  mart  revenge  or  retalia- 
tion, (b)  Secondly,  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of 
assuming  that,  the  strike  is  a  mere  cessation  of  work. 
When  workmen  quietly  Lesv*  Eheii  Employer  md  Mtk 
work  elsewhere,  we  do  not  describe  their  aetion  as 
"strike.''  In  the  average  or  normal  strike  measures  are 
always  taken  to  induce  competing  workmen  not  to  take 
the  places  vacated  by  the  strikers.  In  other  words  an 
attempt— it  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful— is  made  to  pre- 
vent the  employer  from  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor. 

Strikers,  however,  frequently  fail  in  preventing  the 
employer  from  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  labor,  and 
in  this  event  other  forms  of  pressure  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.     When  instead  of,  or  in  addition  /  'or- 

ing  to  prevent  the  employer  from  securing  an  adequate 
amount  of  labor,  measures  are  taken  to  deprive  him  of 

hi     ,,-,,'■.,„■,,.,  „r    '//■     mnhv'uls   nfCC&sarU   l/l    hi*   /'lif-J.Vs*, 

the.  combination  becomes  to  this  extent  n  boycott. 

2.  History  of  Strikes:  Strikes  are  as  old  as  the  wage 
system  itself,  and  the  slave  insurrections,  peasant  revolts 
and  labor  wars  which  frequently  occurred  before  the 
emergence  of  the  wage  system,  prove  the  existence  in  that 
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earlier  epoch  of  all  the  elements  of  the  strike  save  those 
which  arise  from  that  system  itself.  In  Germany  we  have 
references  to  a  strike  among  the  journeymen  girdlemakers 
of  Breslau  as  early  as  1329,  and  in  1349  the  tanners  of 
Paris  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages.  In  England,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  have  unearthed  evidence  of  a  strike— and 
possibly  of  a  permanent  trade  union— as  early  as  1367 
among  the  serving  men  of  the  London  cordwainers ;  while 
in  France  during  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to 
D'Avenel  in  his  Paysans  rt  Ouvrurs  Depuis  Sept  Cents 
Ans.  strikes  were  plentiful,  not  so  numerous  as  to-day.  but 
relatively  quite  as  serious  in  their  consequences  and  more 
violent  in  their  conduct.  An  amusing  account  of  a  six- 
teenth century  strike  is  noted  by  the  Webbs  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  'In  1538 
the  bishop  of  Ely  reports  to  Cromwell  that  twenty-one 
journeymen  shoemakers  of  Wisbech  have  assembled  on  a 
hill  without  the  town  and  sent  three  of  their  number  to 
summon  all  the  master  shoemakers  to  meet  them,  in  order 
to  insist  upon  an  advance  in  their  wages,  threatening  that 
'there  shall  none  come  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that 
wages  within  a  twelfth-month  and  a  day,  but  we  woll  have 
an  harme  or  a  legge  of  hym.  except  they  woll  take  an  othe, 
as  we  have  doon. '  " 

Just  when  the  first  strike  occurred  in  the  American 
colonies  is  not  known,  but  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the 
journeymen  cordwainers  at  New  York  in  1810,  refer, 
was  made  to  a  strike  among  certain  bakers— probably  of 
New  York  City— which  occurred  in  1741,  and  in  Phila- 
13 


ddpbia  an  association  of  journeymen 

ducted  b  aeri«e  of  strikes  in  1796, 1796.  and  1799,  referring 

to  which  one  of  the  employer*  involved  said  "that  for 

rears  he  had  lost  a*  nraeh  aa  $MH0 
through  inability  to  fulfill  his  contracts,  consequent 
the  refusal  of  the  journeymen  *  a  an  wist  km  to  allow 

ibera  to  work  in  his  shop  along  with  men  who  did 
belong  to  the  organisation.  It  was  also  developed  in  the 
testimony  that  workmen  had  been  threatened  and  even 
severely  beaten,  for  working  against  the  orders  of  the 
association,  and  that  practically  the  modern  system  of 
boycotting  was  in  full  opentiam."1  By  1809  the_ten»a\. 
"steab,  "  strike,"  "general  tnrn-esd  *.ifci  ssissiasa. 
BQp  use  By  1881  tfrihe]  had  bseofltt  ■  SflBSBOS!  That  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser  declared  i  "Strikes  are  all  the 
fashion."  With  the  violent  and  widespread  railroad 
strikes  of  1877,  came  the  •  •  :  nt«  tinwi  magnitude 

and  injportan.ee,  which  seriously  impaired  the  business  of 
country  and  necessitated  the  calling  out  of  state  and 
>[>».    The  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  secured. 
'  attempting  a  complete  or  exhaustive  study,  record 
of  1,440  strikes  and  lockouts  which  occurred  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  188L 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  detailed  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  strike  in  (his  work,  but  the  ancient  origin  of 
the  strike  and  its  persistent  recurrence  throughout  modern 
history  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  strike Jt 
been  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 


ngB  system. 


ItUlttnlh  Annual  Hrport  of  the  C'ommtestonrr  of  Latmr,  p.  932. 
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Wherever  wage  contracts  are  made,  their  they  will  be  ter- 
minated :  this  much  is  a  truism.  But  that  wherever  wage 
contracts  are  made,  workmen  will  combine  to  terminate 
thorn  in  concert,  and  unite  in  inducing  other  workmen  not 
to  take  their  places,  is  something  more  than  a  truism. 

3.  Statistics  of  Strikes:  Sine.'  1881  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor has  regularly  investigated  the  strikes  and  lockouts  oc- 
curring in  this  country,  whirl,  tasted  for  one  day  or  more; 
and  the  principal  statistics  for  the  twenty  years  1881- 
1900  are  given  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  sections. 
For  the  most  part  the  figures  are  left  to  tell  their  own 
story,  and  the  reader  is  advised  to  study  them  carefully 
as  they  are  full  of  significance.  In  the  original  tables, 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  distinguished,  but,  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  truly  says,  "these  two  classes  of  indus- 
trial disturbances  are  practically  alike,"  and  in  the 
following  tables  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
combined  whenever  possible.1 

The  figures  in  Table  I  speak  for  themselves.  Contrary 
to  the  general  opinion,  perhaps,  nearly  52  per  cent,  of  the 
employ-'  I  in  strikes  sOeoeced  in  winning  all  or 

part  of  th'  <:c  1886,  at  least,  strikes 

have  not  been  increasing  us  fast  as  the  population  of  the 
f.ii.ntry.  Thus  between  ISfn'i  :,;,,'  i  n,n  ,!,  :,-ncral  popu- 
lation increased  20.7  per  cent,  the  breadwinners  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  27.8  per  rent..,  and  the  wage  earners  in 
manufacturing  industries  25.1  per  cent.     On  the  other 


isttnl    material    from    the    Sixteenth    Annual    Rrpnrt    of    the 
U  nil.,!  Slcfea)    Commlflunrr  0/  Labor,  pp.    ll-4'.i. 
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hand  there  were  more  strikes  in  1890  than  in  1900,  and 
the  average  annual  number  of  strikes  in  the  five  years 
1886-1890  was  1,406  as  compared  with  1.390  in  the  five 
years  1896-1900.  The  similar  averages  for  f  > 
involved,  wore  3o'9,*J00  and  385,664,  respectively,  an 
increase  of  loss  than  ."»  pm  cent.  Although  there  has  been 
undoubtedly  a  large  increase  in  strikes  since  1900,  this 


increase  is  probably  due  to  temporary  conditions,  and^ 

:  :  in  i'  .  ear  with  another,  there  is  no  reason  todisti 
the  plain  1 1  or-tne' figures  that  strikes  are  not 

increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  industrial  popnlal  ion 

4.     Trade  Unions  and  the  Strike:    The  relative  de- 
crease of  strikes  is  undoubtedly  due,  I  think,  to  improve- 


ment in  llir  Mf-.ini,;it]llil  ;uul  p.rs.mnel  ol  lhr  U~.nlv  union. 
i Before  8  strike  can  be  declared  in  our  larger  and  stronger 
trade  unions,  the  local  officers  must  attempt  to  settle  the    ) 
,'difliculty  by  amicable  agreement,  the  local  union  must 

/  approve  the  strike  by  a  secret  ballot  in  which  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  often  necessary  to  support  the  strike,  the  national 
lent  must  be  called  in  to  attempt  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  then,  if  all  these  negotiations  fail,  the  strike 
must  be  approved  by  the  national  officers  or  the  board  of 

^directors  before  it  ean  be  declared.  All  this  moans 
increasing  control  by  the  national  unions  whose  officers 
are  not  only  as  a  rule  much  more  intelligent  and  conserv- 
ative than  the  local  officers,  but  have  much  more  to  lose 
in  place,  power  and  prestige,  by  an  unsuccessful  strike. 
Labor  leaders  are  often  charged  with  inciting  satisfied 
workmen  to  strike,  and  the  charge  is  true  in  part;  they 


often  do  encourage  fairly  well  satisfied  men  to  strike  when 
times  are  good  and  the  prospect  of  winning  excellent.  But 
we  too  often  Forget  the  ■trikaj  they  discourage  or  prevent 
jhj  i-  tim  •  i  ;ini.  and  wrortanen  ^iinn»titflad1  ready  for 
strikes  or  even  violence. 


: 


The  trade  union  makes  for  the  regulation,  not  far  the 
suppresaiim  of  strikes;  for  their  encouragement  in  season. 


•  'out  of  season;  but  on  the  whole 
its  influence  is  conservative.1  If  we  are  to  maintain  an 
attitude  oF  impartiality,  all  these  truths  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. Nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  186C.  tin-  eom- 
ittee  on  strikes  of  the  great  National  Labor  Union 
reported  as  its  "deliberate  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
[strikes]  are  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  laboring 
classes  |  that  many  have  been  injudicious  and  ill-advised 
and  the  result  of  impulse  rather  than  of  principle  and 
reason ;  that  those  who  have  been  the  fiercest  in  advocacy 
been  thc*ursl  to  HflVUl'ate  submission."  As  hiteiw 
•  ional  Convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
formally  resolved  that:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  our  order 
that  strikes  are,  as  a  rule,  productive  of  more  injury  than 
benefit  to  working  people;  consequently  all  attempts  to 
foment  strikes  will  be  discouraged."    To-day  all  this  is 


1  This  rather  complex  statement  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  tb«  fact 
that  although  strikes  sre  much  more  frequent  In  Great  Rrltaln  end  the 
I'ulted  State*  than  In  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.  In  which — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Denmark — labor  organisation  has  not 
reached  such  a  high  degree  of  development,  they  nre.  nevertheless,  de- 
creasing In  the  two  first  named  countries.  Arrordlng  to  the  litport  of 
the  Intluitrial  Vommittion.  Vol.  XVII.  t».  rxxlx.  tln«  annual  number  of 
strikers  per  10.000  of  the  Industrial  population  Is  about  33rt  In  rill 
United  States.  270  In  Great  Britain.  183  In  France,  150  In  Austria,  138 
In  Italy  and  111  In  Germany. 
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changed,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  summing  up  the 
testimony  of  the  most  prominent  labor  leaders  on  this 
subject  aptly  and  correctly  says :  ' '  While  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  conservative  labor  leaders  freely  recognize  the 
expensive  ss  of  strikes,  and  desire  to  supplant  them  as 
far  as  possible  with  peaceful  methods  of  negotiation,  they 
almost  universally  maintain  that  workingmen  gain,  in  the 
long  run,  far  more  than  they  lose  by  the  general  policy  of 
striking."  This  then  is  tin  MrM  truth  ■  that  the  sink./  ..i" 
the  past  was  for  the  most  part  sporadic,  violent  and  pas- 
sionate, a  resentful  rebellion  against  conditions  regarded 
as  too  grievous  to  be  longer  endured,  while__tJfctlfly  ihe. 
strike  has  become  a  business  proposition,  a  deliberate 
demand  formulated  when  the  time  is  ripe,  an  index  of 
prosperity. 

The  second  truth  is  that  this  calculating  regulation  has 
lessened  not  only  the  violence  but  even  the  relative  num- 
ber of  strikes.  In  Table  II,  which  follows,  the  strikes 
ordered  by  labor  organizations  are  compared  with  those 
not  ordered  by  organizations.  Of  the  ''organized"  or 
*'  union "  strikes  there  were  4,358  in  the  five  years  1886- 
1890.  an<l  only  1.175  in  the  five  years  1896-1900.  Of  the 
"  un.ir-  or  "non-union"  strikes,  there  were  2,319 

in  i  ler  period,  but  2,560  in  the  latter  period.     The 

"union"  strikes  decreased  4  per  cent. ;  the  "non-union^ 


s-n!„.s    nu.-rvasrd    1(1   per  r.-rnl         And    :ss   <-w     i  r;i  if    Unions 

get  stronger  and  older,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  strike 
will  be  even  more  vigorously  restricted,  because  it  is  the 
new  and  poorly  organized  unions  which  foment  strikes. 
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Table  II  not  only  emphasizes  the  superior  success  of  the 
"organized"  strike,  but  it  contains  strong  evidence  of 
that  deliberate  regulation  of  strikes  which  has  been 
emphasized  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Compare  the 
number  and  results  of  the  two  classes  of  strikes  in  the 
industrial  depression  which  began  in  1803.  The  labor 
organizations,  realizing  that  conditions  were  not  auspi- 
cious, steadily  restricted  the  number  of  strikes,  with  the 
result  that  in  this  period  of  stagnation  the  percentage  of 
suecessfid  strikes  was  actually  higher  than  in  normal 
years  (53.88  per  cent,  during  1893-1897  as  contrasted 
with  52.86  per  cent,  during  1881-1900).  Among  the 
"unorganized"  strikes,  however,  the  movement  was 
reversed.  As  times  grew  hard  and  wages  fell,  the  dis- 
content of  the  unorganized  workmen  vented  itself  in  an 
increased  number  of  strikes,  with  the  iiuvit.ililc  result  of 
a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  successful  strikes 
(32.82  percent,  during  1893-«.l7  ;  86  56  during  1881-1900). 

5.  Causes  of  Strikes:  Tn  Table  IIT,  which  follows, 
valuable  information  is  given  concerning  the  eause  of 
strikes,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  various  kinds  of 
strikes.  Among  other  interesting  data,  information  is 
given  concerning  the  three  species  of  strikes  upon  which 
the  pnhlie.  seems  \a  frave  set  the  seal  of  ita  disapprobation ;  fV\ 
the  sympathetic,  strike,  the  strike  against  the  employment 
of  non-union  men,  and  the  strike  to  compel  the  employer 
to  accept  the  union  regulations  regarding  apprenticeship 
and  other_details  of  his  business.  The  figures  show  that 
these  three  kinds  of  strikes  together  constitute  only  about 
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8  per  cent,  of  all  strikes  and  that  the  sympathetic  strike 
is  conspicuously  unsuccessful. 

6.     The  Lcjal  Aspect  of  Strikes:     In  tin  r  para- 

graphs of  this  chapter,  it  was  pointed  nut  ikit  the  normal 
strike  involves  a  omicertcd  termination  of  employment, 
and  systematic  persuasion  with  the  objeet  ol  kftepijlg  the 
strikers'  places  from  being  filled,  and  that  in  addition, 
pressure  was  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  em- 
ployer by  depriving  him  of  his  customers  or  of  the  raw  , 
materials  needed  in  his  business.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  naturally  turns,  then,  upon  the  right  of  wage- 
earners  to  combine  (a)  to  quit  work,  (l>)   to  picket,  and 

(c)  to  boycott  Before  diwnuaing  these  rights,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  general  legal  doctrine  which  under- 
lies and  conditions  the  law  upon  all  these  subjects:  the 
doctrine  of  conspiracy. 

A  conspiracy  is  an  illegal  combination.  It  may  be  more 
practically  defined  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons,  by  concerted  action,  to  accomplish  some  unlawful, 
oppressive  or  immoral  action,  or  to  accomplish  same  pur- 
pose, not  in  itself  unlawful,  <>ppr<ssivr  or  immoral,  by 
unlawful,  oppressive  or  immoral  means.  It  is  evident 
that  adequately  to  discuss  and  expand  this  doetrine  would 
require  a  voluuir  all,  but   I  he  reader  is  requested  to 

notice  particularly  the  following  consequences  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  doctrine,  (a)  It  has  been  inter]'] •Mel 
very  broadly,  so  as  to  condemn  combinations  merely  to 
injure  public  trade,  to  violate  public  policy  or  to  pervert 


justice,     (b)   It  follows  that  many  actions  may  become 
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decisive  factor,  then,  n  the  pitamm  or  it—nri  of 

malicious  intent.     Bat  it  m  one  of  the  unfortunate  pecn» 

llarltica  of  the  strike  that  it  invariably  involves  injury  to 

■omeono— the  employer,  a  non-union  workman  or  a  third 

vsrty     Tho  oonaeqiience  is,  that  in  almost  every  strike 
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be  any  question  at  all,  the 


rtion  finally  sifts  down  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  object 
of  the  strike.  Was  the  injury  involved  in  the 
plishment  of  an  innocent  and  laudable  purpose  I  Then 
the  strikers  cannot  be  charged  with  it.  Was  there  no  real 
purpose,  or  only  a  trivial  one,  beyond  the  intent  to  injure  ? 
Then  the  combination  becomes  a  conspiracy  and  the  con- 
spirators may  be  punished  criminally  and  mulcted  in 
damages.  From  these  conditions  we  reach  the  general 
rule  that  a  pi  net  aide  strike  is  i  lie  (/ill  or  legal  according  as 
the  injury  it  entails  is  direct,  primary  and  intentional,  or 
tecvmhinj  and  Incidental  to  the  ace-urn  i  '  "f  *"»"' 

innocent.  •  nd. 

(a)  Combinations  to  Terminate  Employment:  At 
the  present  day,  a  combination  to  quit  work  is  legal  or 
illegal  according  as  the  further  object  of  the  combination 
is  good  or  bad.  This  has  not  always  been  the  law.  In 
England,  at  least,  during  the  life  of  the  combination  acts 
which  were  repealed  in  1824,  combinations  of  wage- 
earners  to  effect  even  the  most  innocent  and  laudable  ends 
irtre  under  the  ban  of  the  law;  and  the  English  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  several  early  American 
eases,  notably  those  af  ihe  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  of  Phila- 
delphia (1806))  the  Journeymen  Cordwamers  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (1810),  and  the  Pittsburg  Cord 
(181.5).  In  the  first  named  case  the  court  endorsed  the 
English  doctrine  in  its  baldest  form  :  "A  combiuat  ion  nf 
workmen  to  raise  their  wages,"  said  Recorder  Levy  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  "may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  point 
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of  view ;  one  is  to  benefit  themselves,  the  other  is  to  injure 
those  who  do  not  join  their  society.  Tht  rule  of  law  con- 
demns both."1  The  jury  found  the  strikers  "guilty  of  a 
combination  to  raise  their  waged;"  and  they  were  fined 
^8  each  together  with  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

Thf  American  cm  arts  - n  right   <i  flmmsclves,  however, 

and  in  a  series  of  eases,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  per- 
haps is  Commonwealth  i\  Hunt  (4  Metcalf,  111),  and  the 
most  decisive  that  of  Master  Stevedores'  Association  v. 
jyalah  (2  Daly,  1),  fully  .i:j)Iished  the  right  of  wage- 
ear:  or  1  v  nf  improving  the 

conditions  of  their  employment.  And  this  may  now  be 
accepted  as  the  general  rule  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  no  such  thing  as  a 
general  right  to  quit  work  has  been  established  Kvery- 
thing  depends  upon  the  object  for  which  the  employees 
quit  work.  If  the  object  be  to  increase  wages.  .-educe 
hours,  prevent  the  practice  of  working  over  time,  or  any 
other  end  which  the  court  regards  as  legitimate,  the  com- 
bination is  legal.  This  legality  will  be  asserted  even  in 
such  cases  as  strikes  on  a  railroad  '■>  <<■■  hands  of  a 
rece  I  to  embarrass  this  officer 

severity,  and  are  likely 
to  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court.  Pt  r  Centra,  if  the 
principal  object  be  to  harass  or  embarrass  the  receiver, 
even  though  the  strikers  hope  in  some  vague  and  indent 
nite  way  ultimately  to  profit  by  their  act  inn,  the  < 


1  For  tht  ar*>re  cim  sad  opinions  quoted  a«*  HUtrtnlh  Annual  Re- 
port u/  ihv  Com  mf««  toner  of  Labor,  ch.  V. 
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tion  will  be  illegal.  Among  the  other  objects  which  will 
taint  a  combination  to^fcit  work  and  render  the  partici- 
pants liable  to  criminal  indictment  or  civil  action  are: 
hindrance  and  delay  of  the  United  States  mail,  persuasion 

"     i'V).  '  -   I-    "!•-!  ■  iii-l    i  h  •   mails  or   interstate  < n-iv 


generally,  inducement  or  coercion  of  one  person  to  boycott 

another,  the  eoeivlori   oT  (Tie   puMie   u'em-rally   to  adopt 
certain  measures,  and  pmbaTily  the  violation  of  lab 
tracts.     It  in  •  .-aid  that  in  most  of  these  cases 

the  combiners  hope  to  benefit  themselves  ultimately.  But 
if,  in  the  chain  of  intermediate  means  there  is  au  illegal 
act  such  as  intimidation  of  a  "scab,"  or  if  the  ultimate 
benefit  is  remote,  trivial  or  indefinite,  while  the  injury  is 
the  immediate  object  sought,  the  combination  becomes 
illegal. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  intent  is 
malicious  or  not,  and  in  deciding  difficult  cases  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  "insufficient  interest."  Speakincr 
generally,  people  musrnftW^p,!f!n"HRHIfl5ortant  interest 
at  stake,  or  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  interrupt  with 
impunity  the  business  of  the  employer  and  the  traffic  of 
the  public.  The  legality  of  three  important  kinds  of 
strikes  is  usually  determined  by  This  test  of  sufficient 
interest,  (a)  The  sympathetic  strike  is  practically 
always  illegal,  the  courts  holding  tnat  tne  workmen  in 
niH.'iit  have  no  such  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  strike  in  another  establishment,  as  to  warrant  them  in 
involving  their  own  employer  and  the  public  in  the  losses 
and  discomforts  of  a  new  strike,     (b)  Strikes  to  secure 
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work  is  perfectly  legitimate.     If  he  be  an  officer  of  the 

union  to  which  these  employees  hdonj.',  ho  is  merely  doing 
what  he  is  elected  or  appointed  to  do,  namely,  watch  out 
to  discover  when  they  can  better  their  conditions  and 
direct  tlu'in  in  the  method  of  betterment.  He  Si  DO  more 
guilty  of  malicious  interference  than  is  the  counsel  of  a 
great  company  when  he  advises  the  directorate  t<>  reduce 
i  ■  i m -rises  hy  introducing  lahor-savfttg  machinery  or-  a 
cheaper  grado.  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  he  an 
organizer,  engaged  in  persuading  B9ft-uniflft|,ff"Ploye^a. 
to  enter  The  union  and  demand  union  ti  rms,  he  has 
even  ital  interest,  at  sta 


Just  ;is  a  fovcrnment 
cannot  long  endure  half  slave  and  half  free,  bo  tfebtoe  can- 
not permanently  exist  in  the  same  place  and  occupation  a 
higher  and  a  lower  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  work ;  and 
the  trade  union  which  has  secured  the  higher  rate,  must 
induce  the  non-union  competitors  to  demand  the  same 
terms,  or  itself  be  forced  hack  to  the  lower  level.  The 
al  who  persuades  non-union  men  to  demand 
union  terms,  is,  in  his  own  belief,  inducing  them  not  only 
to  better  their  own  condition,  but  to  cease  injuring  the 
trade  unionists  whom  he  represents.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  these  delicate  questions  of 
intent  and  interest,  will  he  decided  by  the  political  econ- 
omy of  the  court.  Tf  the  judge  believes  that  the  working 
man  cannot  substantially  improve  his  condition  without 
making  positive  efforts  to  improve  it,  that  "if  the  wage- 
earner  does  not  pursue  his  interest,  he  loses  his  interest, ' ' 
then  he  should  acquiesce  in  the  methods  of  combination 
18 
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and  union  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  the 
most  efficient  instruments  which  the  laboring  classes  have 
devised  to  improve  their  condition. 

(a)  Sla/iii,  l.ntr  <>„  strilrs:  Up  to  this  point  we  have 
been  speaking  as  if  there  were  no  statute  law  on  strikes, 
but  this  is  not  strictly  true:  °K^nt  fjffffr  °*°»ao  \\ffia 
statutes  modifying  the  old  law  of  conspiracy,  specifically 
conferring  on  the  laborer  the  right  to  combine  to  raise 
wages,  or  to  induce  by  peaceable  means,  any  person  tc 
accept  or  quit  any  employment.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  authorizing  workmen,  inter  alia,  to  combine  to 
quit  work  whenever  the  continued  labor  by  them  would  be 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  their  union;  the  New  Jersey, 
Texas,  and  Colorado  statutes  permitting  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  others  to  strike  or  quit  work ; 
and  the  Maryland  and  California  statutes  declaring  that 
no  combination  to  do  any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  shall  be  indicted  as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  com- 
mitted by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  an 
offence,  have  all  wrought  important  modifications  of  th<? 
law,  and  might  profitably  be  endorsed  by  the  laboring 
classes  in  other  states.  Bnt  with  these  exceptions  the 
statutes  do  not  appear  substantially  to  have  altered  the 
common  law,  particularly  as  regards  the  civil  liability  of 
strikers. 

Three  federal  statutes. however,  are  of  great  importance : 
section  3,995  of  tha  Uo  vised  Statutes  which  penalises  the. 
Knowing  ana  wilfi 
H01  BS  t-i'tii  -  ■-•(1,,.=  .,f  Qn  int,_rstate  Commerce  Act 
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which  makes  it  amisdemeanor  to  interfere  with  interstate 
transportation;  and  the  first  section  of  the  Anti-Trust 


Act  of_1890  which  declares  illegal  every  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  eommeree  among  the  several  states 


or  with  foreign  nations. 

No  one  can  state  at  the  present  time  the  exact  effect  of 
these  statutes  upon  the  legality  of  labor  combinations. 
In  a  number  of  exceedingly  important  cases  the  courts 
have  spoken  as  if  any  combination  of  wage-earners  which 
cont'inphtti'M  or  necessarily  involves  obstruction  of  the 
mails,  interference  with  transportation  between  the  states 
or  IWilllhil  cf  interstate  commerce,  is  ipso  facto  illegal. 
Yet  in  what  is  probably  the  most  important  Federal  case 
on  this  particular  topic,  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  that  employees  can  not  be  prevented"  from~quIE 
ting  w.»rk  or  from  advising  others  to  quit,  even  though 
their  action  restrains  commerce  and  interferes  with  trans- 
portation between  the  suites.1  As  a  consequence  we  are 
in  a  condition  of  very  demoralizing  uncertainty. 

(b)  Picketing:  The  second  fundamental  question 
involved  in  the  strike  concerns  the  right  of  strikers  to 
persuade  other  workmen  not  to  accept  employment  with 
the  employer  involved.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
pickets  or  patrols  who  are  stationed  about  the  works  of  the 
«  in  plover  in  order  to  intercept  "strike  breakers"  and  per- 
suade them  not  to  take  the  places  vacated  by  the  strikers. 

The  law  upon  picketing  can  he  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  theoretical  right  of  strikers  peaceably  to  persuade 


1  Arthur  v.  Oakea,  63  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  310. 
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competing  workmen  not  to  take  their  places,  has  been  folly 
r.t.-.iiiisii.'.).  ttowi'Umlei  the  yuerioon  cam  iii  wbaA 
actual  picketing  has  been  sanctioned  or  permitted  can  be 
numbered,  so  to  speak,  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  seems  to  be  gem-rally  admitted  that  strikers  have  such  a 
supreme  interest  in  preventing  the  filling  of  their  places, 
that  they  arc  justified  in  peaceably  persuading  others  not 
to  "scab,"  ev.n  tliMii'-rli  su.-h  persuasion  contains  a  very 
plain  element  of  boycott.  On  the  other  hand  this  per- 
suasion  must  not  contain  the  slightest  element  of  intimida- 
tion or  interference,  because  the  moment  it  does  so  it 
becomes  an  action  forcibly  to  prevent  a  workman  from 
getting  or  keeping  a  "job."  Now  it  so  happens  that  the 
strike-breaker  or  "blackleg"  is  seldom  willing  to  discuss 
jhc  proprieties  of  his  action  with  the  strikers,  or  entertain 
nds  them  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  the  liveliest 
fear  and  apprehension.  To  persuade  him  you  must 
detain  him  against  his  will,  and  to  detain  him  by  force 
constitutes  coercion  or  intimidation.  And  this  goes  far  to 
explain  why  almost  every  decision  on  the  subject  affirms 
the  abstract  right  and  condemns  the  actual  practice  of 
picketing. 

(c)  Boycotting:  When  picketing  and  the  concerted 
cessation  of  employment  fail  to  win  a  strike,  resort  is  often 
had  to  the  boycott.  The  boycott,  us-  Kjfd  in  modem  labor 
disputes,  may  be  defined  as  a  combination  to  suspend 
dealings  irith  another  party,  and  to  persuade  or  < 
others  to  suspend  dealings,  in  order  to  fores  this  party  to 
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comply  with  some  demand,  or  to  punish  him  for  non- 
compliance i)i  the  past.  At  the  present  time  four  distinct 
varieties  of  boycott  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  pri- 
mary boycott ;  a  simple  combination  of  persons  to  suspend 
aeaHagS  with  a  party  obnoxious  to  them,  involving  no 
Bttempl  lii  coerofl  third  persons  to  suspend  dealiugs  also. 
(2)  The  compound  boycott,  in  which  such  an  effort  to 
coerce  third  parties  to  "participate  is  made.  This  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  boycott.  (3j  The  fajr  \\pt.  nr  nnigg 
■label,  placed,  respectively,  in  establishments  manned  or 
upon  goods  manufactured  by  union  labor  solely  and 
designed  to  confine  the  patronage  of  trade  unionists  to 
employers  who  accept  the  union  scale  and  conditions  of 
labor.  This  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  legal  or  negative 
boycott.  (45  The  unfair  list,  published  in  most  trade 
ID  journals  Bod  containing  the  names  of  firms  and 
employers  who  have  offended  the  unions,  and  with  whom 
trade  unionists  are  exhorted  to  have  no  business  dealings, 
either  of  purchase  or  of  sale,  direct  or  iudirect.  Employ* 
ers  branded  "unfair"  by  one  labor  organization  are  fre- 
quently placed  on  the  unfair  lists  of  other  organizations 
•'by  courtesy,"  and  when  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  thus  endorses  the  boycott  of  an  affiliated  union,  the 
BflBConinnmii-al  ion  is  transmitted  to  ;t  membership  ;ipj>n)vi 
USting  two  millions. 

So  much  for  the  facts  about,  the  boycott.     With  respect 
to  the  law.  it.  may  be  bri  i  that  the  legality  of  Ili>' 

union  label  has  been  liriniy  ami  finally  established]  that 
nothing  authoritative  can  be  said  about  the  legality  of  the 
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unfair  list1  as  it  has  been  brought  before  a  court  for  the 
first  time,  soTar  as  the  writer  knows,  in" a  case  which  is 
still  pending;  that  the  legality  of  the  primary  boycott, 
which  seldom  occurs,  is  doubtful ;  while  the  compound 
boycott  is  almost  always  and  everywhere  illegal.  In  Illi- 
nois, Alabama  and  Colorado  there  are  statutes  prohibiting 
the  boycott,  eo  nomine,  and  in  Maryland,  Montana  and 
California,  laws  apparently  legalizing  peaceable  boycotts 
exist,  while  about  twenty-five  other  states  have  statutes 
against  interference  and  intimidation  which  do  little 
more  than  declare  the  common  law. 

Hie  essence  nf  the  hoycntl  il  111"  intent  to  injure  This 
injury  may  be  inflicted  for  mere  revenge,  or  it  may  be 
inflicted  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
most  laudable  and  desirable  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions (if  employment.  Hut  in  either  ease,  say  t lie  courts, 
the  primary  object  is  injury,  the  intrnt  i-iiu-rquontly 
malicious,  and  the  combination  in  turn  illegal.  A  var 
nf  other  reasons  are  advanced  by  the  courts  for  ileelai fag 
tin  boycott  illegal.  Many  of  them  seem  to  the  writer 
superfluous,  illogical,  and  in  plain  conflict  with  the  more 
lilH-ral  laws  on  strikes.2     But  the  doctrine  of  malicious 


>T1jp  unfair  Hit.  picketing,  the  blacklist  and  all  forma  of  the  boy- 
rott  hart  been  made  Illegal  In  Alabama  by  a  recent  law.  (Acta  nf  1903. 
No.  82». » 

•  For  example,  the  doctrine  that  It  Is  unlawful  to  Interfere  with  any 
one  In  the  lawful  conduct  of  bla  business,  a  doctrine  enacted  Into  | 
live  low  In  Htm  lliinipvhlrr  < Pub.  Slat..  26*5.  IS),  and  other  stales. 
Errry  art  of  a  business  linn  which  In  lures  a  competitor,  and  certainty 
errrf  .otke.  Interferes  with  soma  one  In  the  lawful  conduct  of  bla 
bualneac.  Tbla  doctrine  woa  moat  severely  arraltftied  by  t'blef  Justice 
Pa rhcr  In  in.-  case  of  National  Protective  Association  r.  Cummins  1*3 
N.  E.  Rep.  SOS). 
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intent  is  open  to  none  of  these  objections  and  may  stfl&d 
alone  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  illegality  of  boy- 
cotts. The  writer  wishes  to  express  no  opinion  about  the 
real  wisdom  or  fundamental  justice  of  thus  doctrine. 
Absolute  justice  may  indeed  decree  that  certain  forms  of 
the  combination  to  injure  should  be  tolerated  or  even 
encouraged.  But  this  at  present  is  not,  in  most  of  the 
United  States  at  least,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  simple  dictum  that  tho  onlinnry  boycott  is  now 
illegal  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  following 
modifications:  (a)  Many  of  tho  most  eminent  legal 
authorities  affirm  that  the  primary  boycott  is  perfectly 
legal.  Such  boycotts  rarely,  if  ever,  occur.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  cases  nearest  approximating  primary  boyeni  is, 
the  combinations  have  been  deemed  illegal  enough  to 
justify  injunctions.1  (h)  But  the  legality  of  trade  boy- 
eni is — boycott*  by  one  group  of  employers  directed 
against,  another  employer  or  group  of  employers — lias 
been  affirmed  in  several  important  cases  QiOUgfa  denied  in 
others,  (c)  In  a  few  recent  cases  the  legality  of  com- 
pound boycotts  has  been  fully  sustained,  and  these  cases 
may  represent  the  latest  trend  of  legal  doctrine.  The 
controversy  cannot  be  thrashed  out  here,  but  the  reader  is 
advised  to  read  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mifr 
souri  in  the  case  of  Mane  And  Hmw  J«um  Clothing  Co. 
v.  Watson  et  al* 

1  See  Barr  v.  Earn*  Trades  Cnnncll.  30  All.  Rep..  861  :  and  ITopklns  v. 
Oxley  Stare  Co..  83  I-Vd.  Hep..  BIS, 

"87  8.  W.  Rep..  301.  The  essential  points  of  tlila  d«vl*lr.n  may  be 
fonnd  conveniently  In  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  44,  pp. 
167-150. 
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Tk  The  Blacklist :  The  evil  possibilities  of  the  boycott 
iPPttT  most  plainly  when  we  consider  the  boycott  some- 
UbV  bud  by  employers  against  1  ho  employment  of 

'  iiu-ii  who  have  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  activity 
in  strikes  or  in  the  organization  of  new  unions.  This 
Into  of  boycotting  is  usually  called  "blacklisting,"  and 
the  attitude  of  workingmen  towards  it  is  well  expressed 
by  the  statement  of  the  Industrial  '  Yhh  mission  that  "wit- 
nesses ropvoaouting  labor  without  exoaptios  denounce  the 

blacklist  as  unjust."  The  Industrial  (  ommissioii.  or  at 
least  the  writer  of  the  admirable  chapter  on  "Labor"  in 
the  Final  Report,  m.i':ntaius  ihat  the  ordinary  effect  of  the 
blacklist  is  immensely  "more  injurious  to  the  men  eon- 
eerm  il  than  a  boycott,  which  is  the  eotmier  weapon  to  the 
blacklist,  could  be  to  an  employer."  Rut  notwithstand- 
ing this  statement  tin-  two  things  are  in  principle  iden- 
tical and  should  be  treated  alike. 

AbOllI      twcul  y-scven      sl;i|rs     at     the     present     Writing 

(1904)  Lave  laws  which  either  prohibit,  or  might 
strued  to  prohibit,  lilael<  listing,  but  these  laws  arc  difficult 
to  enforce  I n  cause  ol  the  secrecy  with  which  a  few  power- 
ful employers  may  condiine  against  an  obnoxious  work- 
man. Where  such  laws  impose  positive  duties  upon  the 
employer  and  attempt  to  compel  him  to  furnish  a  written 
statement  of  the  cause  of  discharge,  they  are  probably 
unconstitutional:  but  most  of  these  laws  simply  prohibit 
the  circulation  of  blacklists,  or  wilful  attempts  and  corn- 
bin;  prevent  persons  from  obtaining  employment, 
and  in  this  form  they  are  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
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general  doctrine  laid  clown  by  the  majority  of  courts  OB 
strikes  and  boycotts.  But  there  are  a  few  decisions  of  an 
opposite  tenor,  and  a  Missouri  court  has  recently  refused 
to  issue  an  injunction  against  the  maintenance  of  a  black- 
list by  the  Western  Uuiou  Telegraph  Com  pan; 

Very  recently  some  of  the  BMN  nule.-il  era  ploy  its' 
associations  have  devised  what  may  be  called  a  negative 
blacklist.  Members  of  the  association  send  to  the  local 
headquarters  a  descr iption  of  each  workman   in   r' 


rrplnv .  ;  tirl  v.  lien  ;;  if  inn  s  ili  i'li,;i  L-.'ii,  :i  statement  of  the 
reason  is  forwarded  In  the  secretary  who  enters  this  and 
other  items  of  relevant  information  which  he  may 
.  upon  the  proper  card.  In  this  way  a  history  and 
description  of  every  workman  in  the  locality  is  compiled 
for  the  particular  industry  in  quotient  Other  mettben 
of  the  association  who  desire  to  put  on  extra  hs&dfl 
to  the  head' 1 1 W  I  list  of  eligible*,  or  get  a  state- 

ment  of  the  history  and  character  of  any  applicant  for 
work  who  has  ever  been  employed  in  the  same  town  ;  and 
the  tlMJOQietinn  is  thus  enabled  to  weed  mil  trouble: 
workmen  by  simply  refusing  to  recommend  them,  or  by 
merely  stating  what  is  known  of  their  past  careers. 
While  it  is  evident  tool  Baeb  a  system  may  he  abused,  it 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  legal  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
statute  law.  In  principle  it  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
union  label,       ""* 

Just  how  extensively  this  negative  bIacklist,-or  "white- 
list  ' '  Bfl  it  has  been  called,  has  conn-  into  nee,  is  not  known. 


*  See  Bulletin  of  the  (V.  B.)  Bureau  of  tAxtor,  Xo.  SO,  p.  202. 
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But  it  is  "generally  believed,"  as  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission expresses  it,  "that  the  more  formal  and  direct 
methods  of  blacklisting  have  largely  disappeared. " 

8.  Criticism  of  the  Law:  Tt,  scorns  utterly  impossible 
to  lay  down  simple  general  rules  for  deciding  what  does 
and  does  not  roust  itute  malice.  As  Lord  MacNaughten 
said  with  blunt  honesty  in  the  famous  case  of  Allen  v. 
Flood :  "Sometimes  I  rather  doubt  whether  T  rjnito  under- 
stand that  unhappy  expression  [maliciously]  myself." 
The  result  is  that  our  court  decisions  are  almost  hope- 
lessly conflicting,  the  status  of  the  law  vague,  and  labor 
organizations  blamelessly  ignorant  of  what  1 1n \v  can  and 
can  not  lawfully  do  in  labor  disputes.  "The  law  on  this 
whole  subject,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  Stephenson  in  a 
recent  case,  "is  to  a  large  extent  unsettled,  and  involved 
in  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion  among  judges  and 
text- writers."1 

Thai  ili  is  nproach  of  uncertainty  may  justly  he  aimed 
at  the  existing  law,  no  one  denies.  But  two  further 
criticisms,  not  so  plainly  justifiable,  are  also  based  upon 
the  necessity.  inln fl ■  r» t  in  the  existing-  law,  of  making  the 
difficult  diagnosis  of  intent.  Whether  the  intent  be 
malicious  or  not,  say  the  first  group  of  critics,  is  or  should 
be  entirely  immaterial :  acts  are  either  actionable  or  per- 


1  Atkins  ri  at.  r.  Fletcher  Co.  rl  n»..  55  All.  Rep..  IOM.  In  this  CM* 
■  labor  organltatlon  tried  to  secure  on  Injunction  preventing  toe  agent* 
of  an  employers'  association  front  Interfering  by  Intimidation,  threats 
or  violence  with  «  system  of  pwOMMl  Ud  lawful  picketing  which  tho 
labor  onrnnlistlno  was  maintaining.  The  render  i»  strongly  advlurd  to 
read  this  most  Interesting  decision  which  may  be  found  In  Bulletin  of 
tht  (V.  8.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  for  March.  1904.  pp.  457-400. 
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missible,  unlawful  or  lawful;  there  is  no  middle  ground, 
and  no  act  should  be  interpreted  as  unlaw  fir  I   merely 


Because  it  is  performed  with  malice.     The  second  pniup 
of  critics  acquiesce,  however,   in  tin-  necessity  of  inter- 

-eting  the  intent,  hut  complain  that  the  courts,  owing 
to    the   tniiniiiL-,  social   affiliations  anil    unconscious    | 
dilections  of  our  judges,  are  prone  to  find  malice  wli 
there  is  no  malice,  and  frequently  fnil  to  sec  the  direct 
and  legitimate  interest  of  combining  workmen  when  they 
have  such  an  interest.1 

On  the  surl'aee  everything  seems  to  favor  the  elimina- 
tion of  t  he  consideration  of  motive,  the  elusive,  evancs, 
will -n  the -wi sp  that,  lias  bTOQght  our  law  into  sneh  con- 
fusion. Further  consideration,  however,  forces  the  writer 
to  conelutle,  not  only  lhat  sueh  elimination  is  impossible, 
but  that  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial 
relations  arid  the  growing  power  of  one  social  group  to 
injure  both  society  generally  and  competing  groups  in 
particular,  the  law  will  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  interpretation  of  motive.  The  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  elimination  of  the  consideration  of  intent 
condemn  the  proposition  altogether.  It  would  legalize  at 
once  the  sympathetic  strike,  the  compound  boycott  and  the 
blacklist.  With  one  and  the  same  edict  we  should  author- 
ize Mr.  Oompers  to  turn  his  two  million  workmen  to  the 

•The  reader  will  find  nble  presentation  of  the  first  line  of  criticism 
In  the  oft-quoted  pnper  by  President  Goraper*.  published  In  Senalr  />«<  u- 
mem  .Vo.  CDS,  .'»7ili  CoSgTMft  I"'  B— I  OH  !  "id  In  The  &«•  of  Trad*  and 
Labor  OmmMmMbM  t&  ¥  II  COOkfe  An  admirable  exposition  of  tlie 
aerond  kind  <>f  iili  l.-Hm  may  !«•■  found  In  tlie  hitrfnUirticin  tn  the  twit 
Uititlvn  of  JiiJuilrial  Democracy  by  Sidney  uud  Beatrice  Wvbb. 
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destruction  of  any  firm  which  refused  to  participate  in 
his  boycotts,  and  encourage  Mr.  Parry  to  suppress  by  a 
gigantic  blacklist  among  the  3,500  large  firms  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  every  labor  leader 
who  offended  him.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  (in 
1706)  one  Hickeringill  amused  himself  by  lirintr  I  gun  on 
Ins  own  property  to  keep  ducks  away  from  the  decoy  pond 
of  his  neighbor  Keeble.  The  court  held,*  and  held  rightly. 
that  though  Hickeringill  had  a  lawful  light  to  tire  I  gun 
on  his  own  proper! >  in  order  to  kill  ducks  for  his  own  use 
or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  guns  arc  ordinarily 
fired,  he  had  no  right  to  fire  the  gun  merely  and  mali- 
ciously  to  deprive  Keeble  of  possible  ducks.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  common  justice  of  the  decision.  And  as  the 
social  structure  gets  more  complex,  neighbors  nea 
guns  louder,  and  ducks  rarer,  the  importance  of  the  motive 
will  grow,  and  the  necessity  for  judging  it  become  more 
imperative.  Reform  will  come  through  emphasizing,  not 
ignoring,  the"TiiiporWLHGUUf  tire  inutivu. 

But  all  this  presumes  on  the  part  of  our  courts  gi 
knowledge  of  trade  unions,  wages  and  the  history  of  labor 
than  they  have  heretofore  shown.  In  other  words,  the 
writer  believes  that  there  is  sonic  justice  in  the  criticism 
which  charges  our  courts  with  discovering  malice  where 
there  is  no  malice,  and  failing  to  discover  a  legitimate 
interest  where  there  is  one.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  a 
strike  to  secure  the  discharge  of  a  "scab."  which  is  usually 
condemned  on  the  ground  that  the  primary  object  is  to 

1  IlickcrlnsUt  t.  fiteble.  11  i:a»t..  574. 
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injure  tho  non-union  man.  On  the  contrary  this  is 
usually  a  secondary  and  incidental  motive.  The  real 
object  is  to  prevent  a  breach  of  those  common  rules  upon 
which  the  maintenance  of  trade  unionism  depends.  In 
the  last  six  centuries  the  laboring  population  has  risen 
from  a  condition  of  serfdom  to  a  state  of  political  freedom. 
In  this  struggle  for  economic  equality,  the  victories  have 
been  won  by  the  wage-earners  themselves.  When  tin  y 
did  not  pursue  their  interest  they  lost  their  interest. 
When  they  forgot  to  demand  their  full  reward.  Hny  i'ai 
to  receive  their  full  reward.  Th«  •  casional  encour- 
agement and  even  an  occasional  leader  from  the  entplog 
ing  classes,  but  in  the  main  they  fought  their  way  against 
the  opposition  and  not  with  the  assistance  of  their 
employers.  Their  weapons  were  the  itrikl  Bud  the  '  rado 
no  inn.  When  the  ponderous  machinery  of  supply  and 
demand  was  ready  to  give  them  a  lift,  Ita  inertia  and 
initial  friction  had  to  be  oven  nine  with  a  strike.  When 
it  had  begun  to  thrust  wages  down,  it  was  prevented  from 
entirely  degrading  the  wage-earner  by  the  trade  union. 
Always  ami  >•  ,  the  salvation  of  the  worki 
classes  hat  been  collective  action  ;  and  while  the  wage  sys- 
tem remains,  1  heir  progress  will  eont  inue  in  be  dependent 
upon  collective  action.  Every  man  outside  of  the  com- 
bination weakens  the  combination.  Nin« 1  of  ten  nun- 
unionists  who  receive  as  much  as  the  union  rate,  i 
justly  be  regarded  -'is  parasites  niton  the  world  of  organ- 
ized labor,  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown,  sharing  the 
rewards  but  not  the  burdens  of  combination.    And  every 
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non-unionist  who  accepts  less  than  the  union  rate  makes 
the  latter  more  difficult  to  maintain;  for  so  far  as  we  can 
determine  it  is  not  the  strongest,  nor  the  average,  hut  the 
weakest  and  neediest  laborer  who  exercises  the  most 
influence  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages.  If  tli 
ihinirs  are  true,  who  can  deny  the  immediate  interest  of 
trade  unionists  in  preventing  the  employment  of  competi- 
tors who  refuse  to  enter  the  union,  and  who  insist  upon 
exercising  their  right  of  inflicting  damum  absque  injuria 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  in  general  1 

9.  Strikes  and  the  Public  Welfare:  In  concluding 
this  discussion,  it  is  desirahle  to  adduce  certain  additional 
evidence  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  which  will  assist  the 
reader  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  the  disinterested  citizen  towards  the  strike  and 
boycott : 

(a)  Does  the  strike  pay  the  workingman?  The 
answer  of  the  ah  lest  and  most  conservative  lahor  leaders 
is  that  it  does,  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  know  their 
business.  The  strike,  they  point  out,  often  drags  both 
employers  and  employees  from  a  dangerous  rut  and 
facilitates  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  methods  of  work 
and  production.  Again,  the  morale  of  organized  labor, 
the  feeling  of  solidarity,  is  immeasurably  stimulated,  they 
believe,  by  the  common  conflict  and  the  common  saerificw 
demanded  in  this  conflict.     "It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 


the  gain  from  a  righteous  labor  uprising,"  says  John 
Mitchell,  "and  there  are  few  moral  forces  more  uplifting 
than  the  strike  spirit  that  cements  a  vast  army  of  crude 
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men."1  More  particularly  they  insist  that  strikes,  recur- 
rent strikes,  are  necessary  to  impress  the  employer  with 
the  power  of  organized  labor,  and  prepare  him  for  peace- 
able collective  bargaining.  In  the  section  on  statistics  it 
was  pointed  out  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  gain  all 
or  some  part  of  their  demands.  The  defendants  of  the 
strike  go  f'.iillur  and  assert  that  both  the  losses  and  the 
relative  frequeney  of  strikes  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Thus  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  deleterious  effeet  of 
strikes  upon  British  industry.  Put  in  Qreat  Britain,  in 
1902,  while  formal  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  were 
made  affecting  890,356  persons,  these  cha 
.ceded  by  a  strike  in  the  cases  of  only  12,799  persons,  1 
than  1\%  percent.  Moreover,  labor  leaders  and  many  dis- 
interested Htudents  assert  that  the  time  lost  vT  «ti»ilr»r»  «■ 
exaggerated.  Strikes,  particularly  in  mining  where  the 
normal  percentage  of  unemployment  is  very  high,  merely 
occupy  time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  enfon  nl 
vacations.  In  the  Final  It t  port  of  thr  Industrial  Vom- 
■mission  (page  864)  it  is  pointed  out  that  although  on  the 
average  of  the  twenty  years  1881-1900,  about  330,000  per- 

strikes 


sons  were  thrown  out  of  emi 


and  lockouts,  this  number  aotistituted  only  about  3.:H>  per 
cent  of  the  persons  employed  in  industries  affected  by 


strikes.     The  actual  time  lost  by  strikers  in  this  period 

amounted  to  about  194,000,000  days.     However,  "spread 

over  the  whole  period,  this  loss  amounts  to  very  much  less 

n  one  day  per  year  for  each  adult  worker.    In  other 


*  Organised  Labor,  p.  S13. 
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rds,  the  workmen  of  the  Tinted  States  have  lost  lea 
time  from  strikes  and  lockouts  than  from  the  celebration 
J  of  the  Fourth  of  July  or  any  other  legal  holiday  •  •  •  ." 
Similarly,  on  tin  if  (ho  figures  of  tin-  Department^ 

I  Labor,   Mr.  Mitchell  calenhitcs  that,  the   immedial 
traceable  to  strikes  amounts  to  on ly  about  3  cents  per 
mouth  for  each  inhabitant.1 

(6)  But  however  profitable  the  strike  may  be  for  the 
workmen,  it  is  destructive  enough  for  the  rest  of  society, 
and  no  manipulation  of  statistics  can  argue  out  of  exist- 
ence the  ills  which  follow  in  its  train— the  violence,  the 
class  antipathy,  the  bellicose  employers'  associations,  the 
interruption  of  industry  at  critical  moments,  and  the 
destruction  of  that  stability  and  confidence  upon  which 
the  delicate  system  of  modern  industry  rests.  The  most 
fundamental  question  is,  therefore,  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
strike.  This  question  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII, 
At  this  point,  however,  a  word  should  be  said  in  common 
fairness  about  the  responsibility  for  strikes. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  enormous  evils  of  the  strike, 
we  almost  invariably  lay  them  at  the  door  of  the  working- 
man,  and  turn  to  the  trade  union  or  the  labor  leader  for  a 
defence  and  justification.  But  is  this  logical?  Just  as 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  qnarrel,  so  it  takes  two  sides  to  make 
a  strike:  the  wage-earner,  it  is  true,  can  prevent  tin  strike 
by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  employer,  but  so  also  may  the 
employer  prevent  the  strike  by  acquiescing  in  the  terms 


1  OrganlHd  Labor,  pp.  SOT.  310.    For  obrloua  roMona  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  statistics  of  the  money  loss  occasioned  by  strikes. 
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of  the  wage-earner.    Where  the  terms  are  incompatible, 

and  war  follows,  the  chief  responsibility,  it  would  win, 
should  I),-  [aid  upon  th.'sh.iiild.-rs  of  the  part;-  wli.»  refuses 
to  submit  the  difference  toan  impartial  tribunal"  On 
this  point.  fortunately,  we  have  definite  information  in 
the  stat  ist  i.'s  of  hoards  of  arbitration.  The  world  over, 
wherever  these  boards  exist,  their  records  show  that  in  a 


large  majority  of  strikes  it  is  the  employers  that  refuse 
arbitration.    Take  the  statistics  of  Prance  Em*  (he  period 

fvi:MS«iS,  which  happen  to  be  :.i  band.  «>f  thfl  583 
attempts  at  concilia!  ion  and  arbitration  during  that 
period,  the  initiative  was  taken  in  22  instances  by  employ- 
ers, ID  21 1  instances  by  the  workers,  in  12  cases  by  both 
parties  and  in  232  cases  by  a  just  ice  of  the  peace.  Of  the 
■  uses  of  refusal  to  submit  to  arbitration,  180  were  by" 
employers,  ll.  by  workers,  and  1:5  by  both  par' 

Now  if  the  teems  of  the  workiiiu'tiicii  were  in  general 
impossible  and  irrational  they  would  hardly  be  so  ready 
to  submit  them  to  arbitration.  Moreover,  onr  statistics 
of  strikes  do  not  indicate  that  these  terms  are  usually 
impossible.  Between  1881  and  1900  inclusive,  strike* 
succeeded  in  51  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  involved, 
succeeded  partly  in  13  per  cent.,  and  failed  in  36  per  cent 
In  other  words  the  employers  refused  in  64  per  cent,  of 
The  08868  to  accede  to  terms  which  subsequent  develop- 
ments proved  they  were  able  to  grant,  wholly  or  in  part. 
These  figures  indicate  that  it,  would  be  just  as  fair,  or 
fairer,  to  lay  the  general  blame  for  strikes  to  the  greed 
and  avarice  of  employers  as  to  the  unwarranted  ambitions 
14 
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are  condom  run!  on  tho  oomnionplaoe  grounds  of  violence, 
jjgt.  ordinary,  assault  and  battery,  to  one  that  is  con- 
deraned  on  grounds  of  abstrj 


JThere  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  prevalence  of  indus- 
trial violence,  and  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  injury  this 
violence  is  doing  to  the  si. 'aiding  and  success  of  organized 
labor.  When  questioned  on  this  point,  labor  leaders 
repudiate  lawlessness  and  cite  instances  of  the  use  of 
^thnga  and  pugilistic  strike-breakers  by  employers.  But 
neither  tin-  I  ion  nor  the  citations  constitute  a  valid 

defence.  If  labor  organizations  wish  to  divorce  them- 
selves from  the  violent  elements  which  are  found  in  every 
large  body  of  men.  they  must  come  out  positively  and 
assist  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  words  in  the  suppression  of 
violence.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  exactly  what  most 
labor  organizations  refuse  to  do.1  A  few  radical  unions 
have  inserted  clauses  in  their  constitutions  or  by-laws  pro- 
hibiting members  from  enlisting  in  the  militia,  and  noth- 


'  It  U  only  fnlr  to  add  thU  statement  of  the  other  side  of  flip  ens* 
from  the  latest  report  of  the  Chalrninii  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation.  "The  erll  that  men  or  organisations  do 
needs  no  vivifying  Influence.  It  Is  the  good  they  do  that  can  with  ad- 
vantage be  brought  Into  the  light  of  publicity.  For  example,  when 
funerals  were  picketed  In  CDtCftgPt  the  grewsome  fact  waa  heralded 
throughout  ttio  lni.il  i:iir  when  a  little  later  In  the  same  city  a  !•>■  nl 
uulon  flued  one  of  Its  members  for  assaulting  a  non-union  workman  and 
furnished  the  witnesses  to  secure  his  conviction  In  a  criminal  court. 
the  Incident  received  only  passing:  local  attention  and  elsewhere  was  Ig- 
nored. Again,  when  n  union  at  Schenectady  that  bad  fallen  under 
aoclalUtlc  Influence,  expelled  a  member  Inst  year  because  be  belonged 
to  the  militia,  the  widely  published  statement  evoked  severe  and  sweep- 
ing criticism  of  nu  attitude  that  wna  ascribed  to  unionism  In  general. 
But  when,  toon  afterward,  tbe  annual  convention  of  garment  worker* 
by  a  large  majority  declared  Its  support  of  the  mllltla.  or  when  Mr. 
Gnmpera  In  n  trenchant  article  defended  the  mllltla.  dally  Journalism 
took  no  notice  of  the  facts." 


inir  so  arouses  the  resentment  of  labor  leaders  in  general, 
as  the  calling  out  of  troops  in  the  (Bt  "I  strikes.  With 
one  voir.-  I  hey  deny  (hat  their  followers  participate  in 
violence,  ami  denounce  tin-  lUOMMLM  which  are  taken  to 
hii j> ;  nlenee.     Nothing  could  he  more  inconsistent, 

and  few  ihings  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  organized 
labor.  The  writer  has  no  desire  to  assume  the  pose  of 
reading  a  lecture  to  the  trade  unions.  They  ought  to 
know  their  best  interests  and  policies  far  better  than  he. 
He  is  sure,  however,  of  this  one  thing:  If  trade  unions 
ri-iitinue  to  shield,  by  even  so  little  as  silence  and  passive 
indifference,  the  "wap lllfflpg"  and  the  bomb-thrower, 
they  will  eventually  find  the  great  mass  of  disintere- 
people— who  are  neither  capitalists  nor  trade  unionists— 
arrayed  against  them  as  strongly  as  in  the  paat  they 
have  been  arrayed  in  their  support 


ronnrcvcEs:    For  the  history.  etntutlc*.  state  lawa  nod  court  de- 

cl»ln-  '  miTlrnn   Kfrlkr*.  *rr  the  Hislrmlh   Annual   Rrpnrt  of  the 

IV,  fi.)  VommUiloner  of  Labor;  «n«J  for  dlscuialona  of  the  economic  and 
social  effecte  of  strikes,  the  Final  lltnort  of  thr  Imtuitrial  CommUilon. 
Mitchell's  OraanUed  Labor.  Nicholson"!  Strike  and  Social  Prob- 
lem* nnd  Hall'e  Rvmpath.  u.-  BMHa  and  Kjrwpolnrflc  Lcckout*. 
Thorntijcb  atntrment-i  pf  (fcaj  in*-  on  strike*  nay  be  found  In  Kddy, 
The  Law  of  ComhlnuHon-  Thr  Iahc  of  Tradr  and  Labor  Com- 

Wwllnr...  anil  /report  of  thr  tn>lm*lrUil  fnmminUyn.  Vol.  XVII.  I»t.  IV. 
the  Init  of  which  la  In  many  respects  tbt  moat  ■errlcmbl*. 

Bvrrxxux^rxvit  Hcamkcs: 
1.     The  Strike: 

(o)   Snmncr.  "rv>  w«  Want  Industrial  React?"  Fomm.  Vol.  & 

(pp    totntrt 
(»>    Mitchell.   Nature  of  the  Strike.   OraanUed  Labor,  pp.  2W> 
SIS. 
Cc)    "The  Proper  Conduct  of  a  Strike."  fold  .  pp    316  MS. 
(d)    "Method,  of  strikers  In  Labor  D  Final  Report  Of 

thr  Induitrlal  CommUilon.  pp.  S77-S85. 
(«)   "Method*  of  Employer*  In   Labor  Dispute*."   Final  Report 
of  the  Industrial  CommUilon.  pp.  800-303. 
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(/)   Baker,  "The  Reign  of  Lawlessness,"    (In  Colorado),  Mo- 

Clure's  Magazine,  Vol.  23,  pp.  43-67. 
(0)   Illegal    Suppression   of   Strikes,   Report  of  the  Industrial 

Commission,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  lxxxv-clx. 
Law  on  Combinations : 

(a)  Eddy,  Fundamental  Axioms,  On  Combinations,  Pt  III,  eh. 

6,  6  and  9,  pp.  116-130  and  216-243. 

(b)  Stimson,  Conspiracy,  Handbook  to  the  Labor  Low  of  the 

United  Btates,  pp.  194-222. 

(o)  Bolen,  "The  Injunction  In  Labor  Disputes,"  Getting  a  Liv- 
ing, cb.  XX,  pp.  648-580. 

(d)  "Legal  Criticisms  on  Extended  Use  of  Injunction,"  Report 
of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  611-615. 


CHAPTER  VII 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  EMPLOYER8 
ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  Definitions:  The  temporary  and  intermittent  com- 
bination of  men  in  the  strike  and  boycott  is  succeeded  in 
time  by  the  more  permanent  labor  organization,  and 
becomes  one  of  the  weapons  or  devices  of  the  labor  organi- 
7.ation.  The  latter  may  be  defined  as  a  continuous  asso- 
ciation of  productive  workers  whose  principal  object  is  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  In  their 
practical  operation  labor  organizations  fall  naturally  into 
three  great  groups,  which  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter  as 
labor  unions,  trade  unions  and  industrial  unions.  The 
labor  union  brings  all  classes  of  wage-earners  under  the 
same  government,  frequently  admits  employers  and  sal- 
aried men,  and  places  its  main  reliance  upon  labor  legis- 
lation, political  activity  and  cooperation  or  socialism. 
The  unit  of  the  trade  union  on  the  other  hand  is  the  OttO 
pation.  It  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  wage-earn- 
ers in  similar  trades,  and  while  not  always  abjuring 
political  activity,  adopts  as  its  most  essential  function  the 
task  of  instituting  collective  action  by  wage-earners  in 
the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  employment,  of  replacing 
individual   liy   "collective  bargaining,"  of  substituting 
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for  unregulated  competition  among  wage-earners,  action 
by  "common  rules."1  The  industrial  union  is  a  modern 
compromise  between  the  other  two.  It  aims  to  unite  in 
one  organization  all  the  workers  of  a  given  industry 
irrespective  of  occupation  ;  but  in  its  policies  and  methods 
it  closely  resembles  the  trade  union  of  the  old  traditional 
type. 

2.  History:  There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  origin  uf  the  labor  organization.  No  trustworthy 
authority  now  traces  its  descent  from  the  craft  gild,  hut 
authorities  differ  over  the  question  whether  some  forms 
of  the  medieval  jOUrBOyuwn's  fraternities  were  not  for  all 
practical  purposes  trade  unions.*  The  point,  need  not  be 
debated  here.  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb  seem  to  have 
demonstrated3  pretty  conclusively  that  the  labor  organi- 
zation is  a  product  of  the  capitalization  of  industry.  whieh 
makes  the  harrier  between  jniinie\  man  and  master  prac- 
tically impassable  for  the  great  majority  of  workmen.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  differentiation  of  a  class  of 
permanent  employees  took  place  very  early  in  a  few  indus- 
tries, but  that  in  the  main  it  followed  the  industrial 
revolution.  If  these  truths  be  accepted,  it  becomes  easy 
to  harmonize  the  principal  known  facts  concerning  the 
origin   of   the   labor  organization:    (a)    that   scattered 


•  For  the**  term*  and,  Indeed,  much  of  what  In  best  Id  the  present 
chapter,  the.  author  la  Indebted  to  the  works  of  Beatrice  and  Sidney 
Webb.  The  11  it  lory  of  Trade  Vnlonltm.  and  Industrial  Democracy. 

•The  reader  will  And  a  fair  statement  of  Ui.>  proa  and  cons  In  Trof. 
Aahley'a  paper  on  "JnMrnernwn's  cinba"  In  the  Political  8cience  Quar- 
terly, Vr,l    XII.  p.  128  et  ae*. 

•  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  pp.  24-89. 
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instances  are  found  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
which  journeymen's  associations  seemed  to  exercise  for  a 
period  at  least  the  essential  functions  of  the  modern  labor 
organization ;  (b)  that  nevertheless  in  the  classic  home  of 
the  labor  organization  — Kngland  — labor  organizations 
iliil  mil  become  prominent  and  numerous  until  after  the 
industrial  revolution  ;  (c)  and  that  in  other  countries  the 
labor  organization  did  not  create  a  real  social  problem 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  the  first  American 
labor  organization  of  which  we  have  positive  record  is 
the  New  York  S.ieiety  of  Journeymen  Shipwrights,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1803.  This  date  marks  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  birth  of  labor  organization  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  however,  that  the 
evidence  offered  in  the  well  known  Boot  and  Shoemakers' 
case  of  Philadelphia  (1806)  makes  it  reasonably  certain 
that  a  trade  union  existed  among  the  shoemakers  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rut 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  labor  organization  in  the 
"d  Statea  is  a  nineteenth  century  product. 
The  history  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is,  above  all 
else,  a  remarkable  record  of  steady  growth,  from  a  condi- 
tion in  which  there  was,  to  our  positive  knowledge,  not  a 
single  labor  organization  in  existence,  to  a  condition  in 
which  a  single  federation  unites  for  certain  purposes 
nearly  two  million  wage-earners.  This  expansion  has 
characterized  every  period  of  any  extent  during  the  cent- 
ury, although  it  has  not  been  wholly   uninterrupted. 
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Assuming  its  truth  without  further  comment.,  it  may 
prove  suggestive  to  call  attention  to  certain  other  pre- 
dominant characteristics  of  the  fairly  well  defined  periods 
of  development  which  may  be  distinguished. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  century  needs  no  comment.  It 
was  a  "germinal  period."  during  which  labor  organiza- 
tions are  incut  ioruMl  with  ini'reasiujr  frequency,  although 
no  remarkable  development  occurred.  The  flowering 
period  of  American  labor  organizations  occurred  between 
1825  and  1850.  The  same  period  in  Knpland  has  been 
aptly  called  the  "revolutionary  period,"  and  the  term 
accurately  defines  conditions  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  time  of  intense  intellectual  ferment,  to  which  may 
be  traced  spiritualism.  Morraonism,  American  communism 
and  socialism,  and  indeed  most  other  "isms"  with  which 
Um  student  of  American  history  has  to  deal.  Reform 
was  in  the  air;  the  passionate  campaign  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  at  its  height ;  ooninumfctze  eacperimoBtfl 
were  in  operation  at  New  Harmony,  Brook  Farm  and 
other  places ;  while  Robert  Owen,  Albert  Brisbane  and  the 
best  minds  in  New  England  were  boldly  preaching  social- 
istic doctrines.  All  this  made  a  deep  impression  upon  t  he 
labor  movement.  Trade  unions  in  the  narrow  sense  mul- 
tiplied rapidly,  but  the  most  characteristic  development 
whs  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  loooety  organized. 

.i -political  associations,  in  which  unskilled  laborers, 
women,  farmers  an*  nuployers   ware  admitted— 

often,  indeed,  indiscriniinateK  nixed—  which  dissipated 
their  energies  in  the  cliampionship  of  woman's  rights, 
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land  naturalization,  abolition ;  and  which  finally,  in  the 
attempt  to  reform  things  in  general,  did  nothing  at  all. 
The  most  typical  of  these  organizations,  perhaps,  were  the 
New  England  Workingmen's  Association,  the  New  Eng- 
land Protective  Union  and  the  Industrial  Congress  of  Hi' 
United  States,  three  closely  identified  associations  which 
were  organized  about  1845  and  became  moribund  a  fotf 
years  later.  Thus  ended  the  first  attempts  to  found  labor 
organizations  upon  enthusiasm,  altruism  and  general 
social  discontent. 

The  failure  of  the  ambitious  labor  unions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  turned  men's  minds  to  the  necessity  of 
careful,  systematic  organization  upon  business  principles, 
and  in  England  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  revolu- 
tionary period  was  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  trade  unions 
proper.  Old  customs  sueh  as  the  "  drink  allowance ' '  were 
abandoned,  political  affiliations  were  dropped,  less  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  "Reform,"  and  more  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  employment;  most 
important  of  all  perhaps,  the  local  unions,  too  often  antag-. 
onistic  and  quarrelsome,  began  to  combine  into  larger  and 
more  powerful  national  unions.  There  is  some  reason  to, 
believe  that  a  national  union— the  Silk  and  Fur  Hat 
Finishers'  National  Association— was  founded  in  1843; 
but  the  first  national  union  of  which  we  have  positive 
record— the  International  Typographical  Union— was 
organized  under  a  slightly  different  name  in  1850.  The 
interval  between  1850  and  1866  may  well  be  described  as 
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the  period  of  nationalization.  By  1866,  "from  thirty  to 
forty  national  and  international  trade  unions  and  amal- 
gamated societies  were  in  evidence,  some  of  them  number- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  men. ' ' 

The  score  of  years  between  1866  and  1886,  beginning 
with  the  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  ending  with  the  reorganization  and  rejuvenation  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  above  all  else  a 
period  of  amalgamation.  There  was  a  modified  revival  of 
the  spirit  that  had  marked  the  second  quarter  of  the  cent- 
ury. In  1866  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  united 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union  This  or- 
L';i!ii/,i(ion  made  an  auspicious  start,  but  soon  passed  from 
the  consideration  of  arbitration,  hours  of  labor,  strikes  and 
other  labor  problems,  to  the  endorsement  of  wild  schemes 
of  irredeemable  paper  money,  became  involved  in  politics, 
and  then  perished.  In  1868  it  is  said  to  have  had  an 
aggregate  membership  of  640,000.  "Its  convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1869  showed  a  marked  decline,  and  an 
insignificant  meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1870  barely  called 
attention  to  its  death."  The  task  of  the  National  Labor 
Union  was  taken  up  by  that  wonderful  organization,  The 
Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

We  shall  not  linger  over  the  absorbing  story  of  the  rise 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  a  little  local  union  of  seven 
garment  cutters  in  1869  to  a  vast  amalgamation  of  more 
than  600,000  members  in  1886,  the  year  of  its  greatest 
power  and  influence.    The  real  significance  of  the  history 
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of  the  Knights  of  Labor  lies  in  the  aims,  the  policies  and 
the  structure  of  that  organization.  In  government  it  was 
more  highly  centralized,  perhaps,  than  any  general  labor 
organization  that  has  ever  existed  for  any  ennsiderahle 
length  of  time.  Its  general  executive  board,  to  illustrate 
by  a  brief  statement,  could  suspend  any  local  officer  or 
member,  revoke  any  charter,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
terminate  any  strike,  general  or  local.  In  structure  it  was 
a  polyglot.  It  began  as  a  trade  union,  but  soon  introduced 
mixed  assemblies  in  which  members  of  any  trade  were 
received  ;  incorporated  in  its  ranks  employers,  professional 
men,  in  fact  any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age  not  a 
lawyer,  banker,  professional  gambler  or  liquor  daali 
and  amalgamated  these  potentially  discordant  elements 
into  district  HMtnblies  and  linally  into  a  national  organi- 
zation from  whieh  local  autonomy  of  any  sort  was  prac- 
tically eliminated.  Lastly,  the  official  policy  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  to  discourage  strikes  and  boycotts 
and  place  the  main  reliance  upon  political  action,  coopera- 
tion and  education.  Back  of  its  structure,  government 
and  policies  was  the  inspiring  theory  that  mechanical 
inventions  are  making  the  skilled  trades  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  lower  grades  of  unskilled  labor,  and 
that  the  laboring  classes  must  be  elevated  en  masse  or  not 
at  all.  "That  is  the  most  perfect  government."'  the 
official  motto  asserts,  "in  which  an  injury  to  one  is  the 
concern  of  all. ' ' 

The  period  from  1886  to  the  present  time  marks  a 
decided,  though  possibly  a  temporary,  victory  for  the  trade 
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union  as  opposed  to  the  labor  union,  for  federation  aa 
opposed  to  amalgamation.  The  Knights  of  Labor  'In- 
clined, at  first  slowly  and  then  with  headlong  rapidity. 
First  they  became  involved  in  extensive  strikes  and  costly 
cooperative  schemes,  the  failure  of  which  damaged  the 
prestige  and  drained  the  treasury  of  the  order.  Then 
their  peculiar  organization  brought  them  into  an  inevita- 
ble conflict  with  the  strict  trade  unions,  whose  cause  was 
taken  up  and  vigorously  championed  by  the  Fedei 
of  Labor.  And  as  the  Knights  tlcclimd.  their  political 
entanglements  became  more  marked.  In  1896  free  silver 
endorsed;  in  1898  expansion  was  condemned ;  and  in 
1899  William  MoKinley  was  officially  recognized  as  the 
"bitter  enemy  of  labor."1  In  1900  a  quarrel  arose 
among  the  officers  of  the  organization,  which  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  courts  for  settlement,  and  to-day  the  Order  is 
little  more  than  a  name. 

Its  decline  was  contemporaneous  with,  and  in  a  large 
measure  due  to,  the  growth  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  latter  was  organized  in  1S81  as  the  Fed- 
eration of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  and  included  95 
organizations  having  a  combined  membership  of  262,000. 
*rom  1881  to  1886  the  Federation  declined  rather  than 
progressed,  but  in  the  latter  year  it  reorganized  under  the 
present  title,  and  undertook  a  vigorous  defence  of  trade- 
unionism  as  opposed  to  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the 

■  No  Judgment  concerning  the  Justice  of  these  measures  Is  meant  to  he 
conveyed.  Wise  or  unwise,  the  almjile  fact  Is  that  thpy  played  au  Im- 
portant part  In  bringing  about  the  downfall  ut  the  Order. 
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Knights  of  Labor.  After  1886,  the  Federation  grew 
steadily,  with  some  loss  in  membership  during  the  indus- 
trial depression  that  began  in  1893,  and  after  prosperity 
returned  increased  by  giant  strides  until  at  the  end  of 
1903  it  had  a  combined  membership  of  nearly  1,800,000. 

In  organization  aud  policy  the  Federation  has  been  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  structure  it 
is  a  confederation,  dealing  with  unions  or  local  federal  ioDi 
whenever  possible,  carefully  refraining  from  the  slightest 
infraction  of  the  autonomy  of  its  constituent  unions,  and 
confining  itself  to  those  objects  which  all  labor  organiza- 
t  inns  have  in  common,  namely  :  the  maintenance  of  a  labor 
press,  the  passage  of  favorable  labor  legislation,  the 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  between  unions,  tin-  BfrOM 
extended  use  of  the  union  label  and  the  ''unfair  list," 
and  most  important  of  all,  the  complete  organ ization 
along  trade  lines  of  the  entire  body  of  wage-earners.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Federation  has  consistently  refrained 
from  partisan  politics,  and  while  endorsing  voluntary 
conciliation  and  collective  bargaining,  has  just  as  con- 
sistently defended  the  right  and  expediency  of  a  measured 
use  of  the  strike.  In  short  it  gives  free  play  to  an  enlight- 
ened self-interest  in  the  individual  tufa,  while  supply- 
ing a  ready  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  thost 
aims  which  can  safely  be  prosecuted  in  common. 

This  attenuated  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
irican  labor  organization,  while  emphasizing  what  is 
probably  the  most  important  problem  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  reader  from  other 
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sources.  Since  the  Civil  "War  a  powerful  labor  press  has 
been  established ;  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  a  few 
other  unions  have  created  efficient  labor  lobbies  inn! 
infinitely  Unproved  the  auxiliary  feature  <»f  union  insur- 
ance; the  strike  has  been  placed  on  a  business  footing,  the 
boycott  systematized,  and  an  extensive  system  of  collective 
bargaining  created,  until,  at  the  present  time,  probably  an 
immense  majority  of  the  general  changes  in  the  terms  of 
employment  are  peaceably  accomplished  by  collective  bar- 
gaining; in  very  recent  years,  the  rapid  formation  and 
confederation  of  hostile  employers'  associations  has  led 
to  an  anti-labor  movement  whose  reaction  upon  The  labor 
organization  will  not  improbably  furnish  the  keynote  of 
the  labor  movement  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
the  development  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
which  shows  with  approximate  correctness  the  growth  of 
the  aggregate  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  several  foreign  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  1904 
the  total  membership  of  American  labor  organizations 
was  probably  not  far  from  2,350,000;  about  1,750,000  in 
the  Federation  of  Labor  {dues  were  paid  on  1,745,270  in 
September,  1D03),  and  600,000  in  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  other  organizations  not  affiliated  with  the 
t Federation. 
3.  Historical  Lessons:  The  history  of  the  labor 
organization  proves  a  few  points  conclusively,  such  as  the 
intimate  dependence  of  the  prosperity  of  labor  organiza- 
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tions  upon  gem  nil  industrial  prosperity,  the  great  advan- 
tages of  an  auxiliary  insurance  system— particularly  the 
out-of-work  benefit— and  the  possibility  of  successful 
unionism  without  either  monopolistic  exclusion,  violence 
or  socialism.  In  certain  more  important  problems,  while 
if  proves  nothing  conclusively,  it  does  establish  B8rvios&bk 
rules  from  which  departure  should  lie  made  only  after  the 
most  exhaustive  proof  that  the  policies  which  have  repeat- 
i  lily  failed  in  the  past,  will  not  again  lead  to  disaster. 

(a)  First  of  all,  among  the  working  rules  derived  from 
experience  is  the  danger  of  direct  participation  >"  parti- 
san politics.  This  danger  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
slight  histories]  sketch  given  in  the  precedintr  pages.  In 
<  I  -i  many  even  the  unions  founded  by  the  social  democrats 
have  found  it  necessary  to  divorce  their  political  from 
their  trade  ad  i\  it  tea,  and  in  1900  Bebel  himself,  the  leader 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  emphatically  declared  that 
"politics  ought  to  bo  driven  out  of  the  unions."  The 
Knights  of  Labor  in  the  past,  ami  the  American  Labor 
Union  of  to-day  emphatically  reject  this  rule  and  main- 
tain thai  tin-  greatest  victories  can  be  secured  only 
through  political  action.  The  writer  does  not  presume  to 
deny  this  contention.  What  is  historically  indisputable 
is  rhat  direct  political  activity  is  excessively  dangerous 
and  difficult.  Now  obviously,  the  labor  organization  can- 
not escape  from  political  connections  of  some  sort.  It 
must  secure  favorable  legislation,  and  defeat  adverse 
legislation.  Admitting  the  important  political  interests 
of  organized  labor,  however,  past  experience  seems  to 
15 


teach  unequivocally  that  labor  organizations  have  far 
more  to  pain  l>y  manipulating  legislatures  and  political 
parties  as  other  social  institutions  do,  than  hy  dinvt  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  A  labor  party,  ro  completely 
independent  of  the  trade  unions  as  not  to  involve  the  latter 
in  its  OW9  defeats,1  might  possibly  prove  advantageous  to 
the  wage-earning  classes.  This  possibility  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  What  past  experience  teaches  is  first  that 
the  trade  union  pure  and  simple  is  capable  of  rendering 
invaluable  service  to  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  second, 
that  when  a  trade  union  becomes  a  political  club  it  eeases 
to  be  a  successful  lal>or  organization. 

( b )  The  decay  of  the  K  DJgfctl  of  Labor,  the  New  Eng- 
land Workingmen's  Association  and  other  similar  labor 
unions  is  to  be  charged  in  part  to  the  undue  elevation,  as 
us  the  superabundance,  of  their  ideals  It  is  an 
unpleasant  charge  to  bring  against  any  institution,  this 
Mprouh  "'••''' >{ ■•lini'-d  '<■"  Mgfc  tfl  be  nt  i ■  ■  ■  -;i  1  - 1  < --  Bad  the 
truth  is  that  the  trade  union  of  to-day  is  a  commercial 
organization,  not  an  ethical  society;  its  function  is  busi- 
ness, not  discussion;  and  business— bargaining— is  now 
its  fundamental  miVon  d'ffa  1'  hflfjfl  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  provident  and  social  club,  assisting  wander- 
ing journeymen  in  their  travels,  and  offering  to  resident 
members  an  opportunity  and  excuse  for  relaxation. 
Down  until  1840  in  England,  a  third  of  the  income  of 

1  A  aafe  and  Ingenlnua  tnrthod  of  political  participation  throusn  an 
Independent  organisation  baa  recentlr  been  Introduced  In  F.njrland  In 
the  Labor  Representation  Committee.  A  abort  description  of  tbla  or- 
Cmnlaatlon  mar  b*  found  In   the   New   International  Encyclopedia.   VoL 

x.p.  sea. 
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certain  trad**  unions  was  by  rule  devoted  to  drink,  and  the 
president,  selected  by  rotation  or  lot,  was  distinguished 
principally  by  the  privilege  of  making  "his  own  choice  of 
liquors,  wine  only  excepted/'  To-day  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  local  union  is  the  business  agent,  and  many  of  the 
most  powerful  unions  thrive  with  little  attention  to 
friendly  benefits.  It  makes  a  stirring  story,  this  gradual 
transformation  of  a  friendly  club  into  a  powerful  com- 
mercial organization  selling  labor  by  wholesale,  a  story 
too  that  is  undoubtedly  authentic,  though  its  details  can 
not  be  presented  here.  But  so  the  story  runs,  and  its  con- 
clusion alleviates  the  disappointment  oue  inevitably  feels 
in  recounting  the  failure  of  organizations  like  the  Knights 
of  Labor  whose  ultimate  ideals  were  bo  winning  and 
iring.  For  the  present  function,  par  excellence,  of 
tin'  lai-nr  organisation  is  eolfootfae  bargaining  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  it  is  believed,  is  the  inevitable  pre- 
0Ortor,  historically  speaking,  of  the  era  of  industrial 
peace. 

(c)  Finally,  the  failure  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
similar  organizations  seems  to  prove,  or  establishes  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  fundamental  unit  of  labor 
organization  must  be  a  trade  or  industrial  body,  and  that 
the  necessary  combination  of  these  trade  societies  must 
takv  orm  of   federation,   not  amalgamation.     The 

of    Labor     it    will    be    remembered,    admitted 
and  foremen:  in  a  large  number 
its  <  ent  unions  mixed  these  ingredients  with 

II  trades,  and  governed  the  whole  body 
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from  above.  Its  experience  shows  that  amalgamation 
and  such  centralization  of  trovernment  are  dangerous  if 

not  necessarily  fatal.     Different    trades,  and  a  fortiori 

employers  ami  employees,  do  no!  have  the  same  interests, 
and  where  their  interests  conflict  can  not  be  forced  to  com- 
bine successfully.  The  sovereignty  must  rest  in  tin;  con- 
stituent union,  the  federation  must  confine  itself  to  those 
interests  alone  which  all  labor  organizations  have  in  com- 
mon, and  in  particular,  it  must  give  free  rein  to  the 
members  of  each  trade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
l  unities  and  res'n  :1s  peculiar  to  the  trade.      But  in 

these  topics  we  are  touching  on  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  structure. 

4.  Government:  The  details  of  union  government 
and  structure  are  so  overwhelmingly  complex,  and  in  their 
general  outlines  so  familiar,  that  they  will  have  to  be 
omitted  in  order  to  make  space  for  one  or  two  larger  prob- 
lems of  union  government  which  vitally  affect,  the  general 
public  welfare.1 

Historically,  the  governmental  nnit  of  the  labor  organi- 
zation seems  to  have  been  the  local  trade  club,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  workers  of  one  trade  in  a  particular  locality, 
although  in  a  few  trades  the  workers  in  each  establish- 
ment were  grouped  into  shop  clubs  or  sub-locals,  such  as 
the  "chapels"  among  the  printers,  which  were— and  still 
•re— charged  with  important  administrative  functions. 
But  with  the  growth  in  the  feeling  of  solidarity  among 

•Abundant  matrr1.it  npon  nnloo  forernment  and  itroctarr  out  be 
found  In  Vol  XVil  of  tUa  Rrport  of  Ike  tmdiutrial  lommbtto*.  pp. 
xr .mil.  I-8M,  821  857. 
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working  people,  and  with  the  increased  mobility  of  labor 
following  modern  improvements  in  transportation  facili- 
ties, there  came  an  inevitable  expansion  of  the  unit  of 
government,  accompanying  these  changes  in  what  might 
be  called  the  competitive  area.  The  real  unit  became  the 
national  group  of  workers  in  the  trade,  or  even  the  work- 
ers of  several  nations  if  real  competition  existed  over  so 
wide  an  area,  and  at  present,  instead  of  local  clubs  uniting 
to  form  national  unions,  we  have  national  bodies  delib- 
erately m  ;;mi/iij£  locals  in  places  and  trades  where  tiny 
have  not  previously  existed.  The  local  is  at  present 
rather  the  oruttm  flwn  the  creator  of  the  national. 

However,  this  expansion  of  the  governmental  unit  has 
not  yet  worked  itself  out  completely,  and  we  are  still  in  an 
intermediate  stage.  The  sovereignty  is  divided.  Thus, 
most  mil  i.miil  unions  may  levy  assessments,  and  direct  or 
check  strikes.  But  only  in  one  or  two  unions  She  the 
I'nited  Mine  Workers,  is  the  power  of  assessment  OVOD 
theoretically  unlimited;  while  with  the  exeeptfani  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  Broom  Makers,  tin*  Iron,  Steel 
and  Tin  Workers,  and  three  or  four  others,  no  American 
national  can  force  a  local  to  strike  against  its  will,  or  pun- 
ish it  adequately  for  inaugurating  a  strike  without,  the 
national  sanction.  The  average  local  still  retains  very 
extensive  powers  in  theory,  and  in  many  unions  is  ah 
autonomous  in  practice.  Nevertheless  the  powerful 
unions  in  general  are  those  in  which  the  national  govern- 
ment is  strong,  and  as  the  insurance  benefit  system  is 
slowly  spreading,  and  the  competitive  area  gradually 
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widening,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  power 
of  the  national  will  increase. 

This  movement  is  a  very  encouraging  one,  because  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  national  means,  in  most  cases, 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  national  administration, 
and  the  national  officers  are  usually  very  superior  men. 
This  is  lu-sl  shown  in  the  emergence  of  a  group  of  honest, 
efficient  union  leaders  exercising  powers  which  were 
virtually  unknown  half  a  century  ago  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  officials  are  retained  in  office  prac- 
tically during  good  behavior.  Thus  Mr.  Powderly  was 
(Jcncral  Mast'-r  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  from 
1879  to  1893 ;  Mr.  (Jompers  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  tjlbfll  KM  1882  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years;  and  Mr.  Arthur  was  the  executive  of 
the  Locomotive  Engineers  from  1874  until  his  death  in 
1903.  This  permanency  of  tenure  and  one-man  power  is 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  government:  it  has  occurred 
alike  in  the  centralized  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  de 
tralized  Federation  of  Labor;  among  the  highly  paid 
locomotive  engineers  and  the  poorly  paid  coal  mi: 
is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  unimportance  of 
struihnc  when  compared  with  personnel. 

5.  Struct  ur<  and  Organization:  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  as  the  unions  increased  in  number  and  power, 
a  great  variety  of  federations  were  formed.  First  of  these 
rations  in  point  of  time  wore  the  trades  alliances  or 
municipal  federations,  often  called  "centrals"  or  "city 
centrals."    Then  came  the  state  or  district  federations, 
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for  the  purpose  of  looking  titt  I  labor  legislation,  settling 
inter-union  quarrels,  etc.,  within  the  limits  of  the  state  or 
some  larger  district.  There  followed  — no  exact  chrono- 
logical order  can  be  discerned  here,  however.— the  indus- 
trial federations  generally,  some,  like  the  National  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  charged  with  the  settlement  of 
virtually  all  those  larger  questions  which  affect  all  the 
trades  of  a  given  industry,  others  confining  themselves 
strictly  to  one  or  two  specified  functions  like  the  main- 
tenance of  a  joint  lobby  or  the  combination  of  forces  in 
case  of  strikes.  One  of  the  most  recent  forms  of  indus- 
trial federation  is  the  alliance  between  the  employers  and 
employees  of  a  given  industry,  for  the  common  increase 
of  wages  and  profits  through  monopolistic  control  of 
prices.  Finally  we  have  the  general  federation  of  trade 
unions  n>>  rm-.r  an  entire  country,  like  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  in  which  1  Mid- 
unions  were  expanding  ind  federating,  a  different  and 
partially  antagonistic  force  was  at  work  — I  he  feeling  that 
trade  unionism  means  trade  .selfishness,  and  that  the 
whole  laboring  population  should  be  united  in  a  stronidv 
centralized  union  in  which  the  power  of  the  skilled  arti- 
sans could  he  used  to  protect  and  support  the  weaker 
classes  of  I  HISS  Willi  labor.  It  was  this  desnv  for  amal- 
gamation which  led,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  formation 
of  the  labor  union,  as  distinguished  from  the  trade  union 
Amalgamation  in  the  labor  union  assumes  different  for 
In  some  cases,  e.  g.,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  trades  are 
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mixed  in  the  local  unions,  as  well  as  in  the  national  organi- 
zation.1 In  other  cases,  trade  unions  are  incorporated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  their  individuality,  although,  of 
course,  trade  autonomy  is  destroyed  by  the  centralization 
of  power  in  the  general  government. 

As  has  jilnji.lv  been  pointed  out,  the  labor  unions  differ 
from  thetrade  unions  not  only  in  structure,  but  in  tactics 
aud  policy  as  well.  In  very  recent  times  a  third  class  of 
unions  has  appear**!  which  differ  from  the  trade  unions  in 
structure,  but  pursue  tin-  old  traditional  tnide-union 
policies,  and  tratcini/e  w  ith  the  trade  bodies  in  Qu  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  These  are  the  so-ealled  indus- 
trial unions  or  "industrials."  in  which  all  the  workers  in 
a  single  industry,  irrespective  of  trade,  are  grouped 
together  under  the  same  government.  Some  of  the  indus- 
trials, like  the  United  Mine  Workers,  merge  the  different 
trades  in  the  local  unions;  others,  like  the  United  Brewery 
Workers,  form  loeal  trade  nuiis,  hut  amalgamate  them  in 
the  national  organization.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween tho  industrial  and  the  labor  union,  however,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  industrial  unions  are  just  as 
jealous  of  industrial  autonomy  as  the  trade  unions  are  of 
trade  autonomy.  The  several  classes  of  industrial  unions, 
together  with  those  previously  described  and  a  few 
other  species,  are  grouped  together  in  the  following 
classification : 


'  The  mixed  local  or  federal  union  U  alto  employed  by  the  Federation 
of  Labor  aa  a  temporary  "reenittlnir  atatton"  for  the  trade  union*.  In 
ocropatlooa  or  plarm  where  for  Yartoua  reaaona  trade  local*  ran  not  at 
the  time  be  organlicd 
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6.  Jurisdiction  Disputes:  With  so  many  principles 
of  organization  in  vogue,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  must 
inevitably  occur,  and  these  conflicts  const  itute  not  only  the 
most  dangerous  problem  to  the  world  of  organized  labor, 
but  a  serious  menace  to  the  industry  of  the  country  at 
large.  Even  President  Gompers  himsel  f  has  been  forced 
to  confess  not  only  that  the  jurisdiction  dispute  threatens 
"the  very  existence  of  thfi  America!]  Federation  <>f  La- 
bor," but  ihnt  it  has  amused  "the  mast  bitter  feuds  and 
trade  wars,"  through  which  in  many  instances  "employ- 
ers fairly  inclined  towards  organized  labor  haw  beet) 
made  innocently  to  suffer  from  causes  entirely  beyond 
their  control."  b  fact,  this  whole  chapter  might  easily 
be  filled  with  instances  of  gr^ssf  industries  like  the  Tyne- 
sliipbuilding  industry  tied  up  for  months  by  trivial 
Mii:irnls  between  plumbers  arid  machinists  as  to  which 
trade  had  the  right  to  handle  iron  pipes  of  a  certain  size, 
or  of  great  building  operations  suspended  for  months 
while  ft  New  York  and  a  Newark  (N.  J.)  union  decided 
which  organization  should  have  the  work  on  a  Newark 
building  whose  electrical  fitting  up  had  been  undertaken 
by  a  New  York  contractor.  Rut  these  dramatic  and 
gravely  important  details  must  be  omitted,  to  give  space 
for  an  analytical  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  evil,  that 
will  furnish  some  idea  about  the  possibility  and  method  of 
its  cure.1 


'  For  ■  detailed  description  of  represmtntlr*  Jurisdiction  disputes  see 
thr  Ttrcnfy  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hunou  of  Statistics  of  Setff 
j,T,rV.  pj»  401-424  :  Heportt  of  the  fmtiuttrtal  Communion,  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  32ft.  336.  cl  potim. 
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Jurisdiction  disputes  are  of  four  distinct  types:  (a) 
Territorial  disputes  in  which  rival  or  "dual"  unions 
quarrel  about  the  control  of  a  certain  territory.  Thus 
the  American  Labor  Union  bitterly  resents  the  organiza- 
tion of  unions  by  the  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  (b)  Demarcation  dis- 
putes, in  which  two  or  more  trades  lay  claim  to  certain 
is  of  work  which  may  be  performed  by  cither.  This 
is  the  commonest  form  of  the  jurisdiction  dispute;  the 
machinists  and  plumbers,  the  carpenter*  aod  wood 
workers,  the  st  rin-t  ural  iron  workers  and  the  architec- 
tural iron  workers,  for  example,  are  constantly  quarrel- 
ing over  work  lying  midway  between  each  pair  of  trudes. 
(c)  Organization  dispuhs:  These  are  of  tWO  varieties. 
The  first  ari*?  fnuu  tin-  bMMttbtg  specialization  of  work 
as  industry  develops.  Thus  the  printer's  trade  was  orig- 
inally a  homogeneous  one  and  the  Typographical  Union 
lived  in  peace  ami  harmony,  but  as  the  pressmen,  book- 
binders, stereotypers,  elect rotypers,  and  linolype  machin- 
ists were  differentiated,  eftoli  elan  endeavored,  and  in 
most  cases  succeeded,  in  setting  up  an  independent  union. 
Independence,  however,  was  usually  secured  only  after  a 
series  of  the  most  stubborn  conflicts  between  the  more 
extensive  and  the  less  extensive  union,  concerning  the 
autonomy  of  the  latter,  (d)  The  second  class  of  organi- 
zation disputes  has  given  rise  to  the  much  discussed  prob- 
lem of  industrialism  versus  trade  autonomy.  Many  of 
the  most  powerful  American  unions  attempt  to  unite  all 
the  workers  in  a  particular  industry.     This  inevitably 
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causes  trouble  with  the  sectional  unions  of  the  trades  rep- 
resented in  the  industry.  Thus  the  Brewery  Workers 
have  quarreled  continually  with  the  coopers',  the  paint- 
ers", and  the  teamsters'  unions;  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  had  trouble  with  the  Stationary  Engineers ;  in  fact, 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
crowded  with  demands  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween industrial  and  trade  unions. 

Many  remedies  for  the  jurisdiction  dispute  have  been 
proposed.  Th«-  F-di  ration  of  Labor,  the  National  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  and  other  organizations  require  all 
unions,  before  affiliating,  to  file  a  jurisdiction  stateti 
describing  with  all  possible  exactness  the  kind  of  work 
over  which  they  claim  jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction 
statement,  however,  has  accomplished  little  or  nothing, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason,  among  others,  that  it  cannot 
anticipate  the  new  kinds  of  work  which  invention  and 
changes  in  industrial  methods  are  constantly  creating. 
Moreover,  it  supplies  no  remedy  for  the  territorial  and 
organization  disputes. 

Amalgamation  is  the  sovereign  remedy  proposed  by 
another  group  of  unionists.  Of  course,  if  thoiv  tttettd  a 
successful  general  union  like  the  Knights  of  Labor,  amal- 
gamating all  the  trade  and  labor  organizations  of  the 
world,  the  central  government  would  be  able  to  sett  I- 
every  sort  of  dispute  which  could  fttftt  Moreover,  it  is 
not  really  necessary  from  the  present  standpoint  that  the 
amalgamation  should  cover  all  the  trades  of  all  the  world ; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  an  amalgamation  should  exist  in 
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each  group  of  related  trades  between  which  demarcation 
disputes  arise,  for  each  district  or  group  of  states  through- 
out which  wage-earners  actually  compete  for  work. 
Amalgamation,  however,  has  never  proved  practical  in 
the  past,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  future.  Its  essential 
defect  is  that  it  deprives  the  workers  in  a  particular  trade 
or  industry  from  taking  quick  advantage  of  special  indus- 
trial opportunities  of  improving  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  point  out, 
"experience  seems  to  show  that  in  no  trade  will  a  well 
paid  and  well  organized  but  numerically  weak  section 
consent  to  remain  in  subordination  to  inferior  operatives, 
which  any  amalgamation  of  all  sections  of  a  large  and 
varied  industry  must  usually  involve." 

Extreme  opponents  of  amalgamation  find  a  remedy  for 
the  organization  disputes,  at  least,  in  the  extirpation  <»f 
industrialism  and  the  complete  application  of  the  trade 
principle  of  organization.  The  industrial  union  un- 
doubtedly has  its  faults.  Highly  paid  artisans  are  subor- 
dinated, because  of  inferior  numbers,  to  miners  and 
breaker  boys  in  the  Mine  Workers'  Union;  in  the  Typi. 
graphical  Union  the  pressmen  and  bookbinders,  before 
their  secession,  continually  complained  that  their  meas- 
ures were  voted  down  by  the  compositors,  who  were  in  a 
large  majority.     But  OS   the  Otll  '    Che  industrial 

organization  possesses  notable  advantages  both  for  em- 
ployers and  employees,  particularly  in  strikes  and  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Representatives  of  the  employers  may. 
in  conference  with  officers  of  a  single  union,  arrange  the 
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terms  of  employment  for  all  workers  in  that  iadratry 
And    industrial   organisation  hHfefinitelv   irw  i  »■■       •&. 
aggressive  strength  of  the  employees    A  single  edict  from 
the  union's  headquarters  wiH  tie  up  the  whole  industry; 
and  employers  who  would  find  it  a  comparatively  g— .w 
matter  to  replaoe  workers  of  a  single  class,  nay  miners, 
find  it  impoasibte  to  replace  the  whole  working  force 
including  the  highly  skilled  hoisting  engineers  and  fire- 
men.   Moreover,  trade  organization  is  characterized  bv 
this  important  defect :  a  strike  on  the  part  of  a  small  and 
insignificant  union  may  throw  ont  of  employment  a  much 
larger  group  of  workers.     Thus,  in  1901.  over  50,000 
miners  were  compelled  to  stop  work  by  a  strike  among  the 
stationary  firemen  in  the  mining  industry,  who  probably 
numbered  less  than  2,000  persons.     This  could  not  occur 
against  the  will  of  the  majority  in  an  industrial  union. 
The  industrial  onion  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay,  and 
in  some  way  the  best  features  of  both  the  industrial  and 
the  trade  union  must  be  preserved. 

There  is  no  single  or  simple  remedy  for  the  jurisdiction 
dispute.  It  can  only  be  eliminated  by  a  number  of  modi- 
fixations  in  organization,  which,  although  they  will  make 
the  ultimate  structure  of  the  world  of  organized  labor  far 
different  from  its  present  form,  are  even  now  plainly  in 
process  of  consummation.  The  quickest  way  to  describe 
the  remedy  for  jurisdiction  disputes,  is  to  outline  the 
ultimate  form  of  labor  organization. 

(■)  The  fundamental  unit  must  plainly  possess  the 
H  of  homogeneity :  the  members  that  are  brought  into 
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closest  association  must  be  people  of  similar  social  staml- 
ing,  income  and  standard  of  life.  These  conditions  are 
fairly  well  fulfilled  by  ihe  trade  union  of  the  old  type,  and 
the  trade  union  will  undoubtedly  persist,  retaining  as  its 
particular  functions  the  maintenance  of  the  Knplqyxnait 
bureau  and  benefit  system,  the  regulation  of  apprentice- 
ship and  industrial  education,  the  fixation  of  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.  (/?)  For  the  settlement  of  demarca- 
tion disputes  and  for  wide  combination  in  strikes,  the 
trade  unions  will  undoubtedly  unite  in  industrial  federa- 
tions such  as  the  National  Structural  Trades  Alliance, 
designed  particularly  to  settle  demarcation  disputes. 
Wfl  have  at  the  present  time  industrial  organizations 
varying  all  the  way  from  the  loosest  federations  to  the 
most  compact  amalgamations.  The  amalgamated  indus- 
trial union  will  prnkiMy  BOt  continue  as  such,  but.  like 
the  Typographical  Union,  will  divide  up  into  a  number 
of  trade  unions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  widen 
out  into  a  larger  and  more  powerful  industrial  federation. 
Many  of  the  industrial  federations  of  the  present  day 
have  lacked  cohesion,  solidarity  and  authority.  This  will 
probably  be  remedied  by  giving  I  hem  control  of  the  strike 
or  defense  funds.1  The  best  way  of  securing  the  power  of 
a  federation  is  to  invest  its  members  with  MOM  iirnmiary 
motive  for  obeying  its  commands.  The  trade  union,  per- 
haps, will  not  be  absolutely  prevented  from  striking,  but 


JA  fnlr  llluKtrntlon  of  the  kind  of  Industrial  onranlmtlon  here  con- 
templated Ik  f.iun]  in  (he  international  't.onfratiArcmnn.  Marine  and 
Transport  Worker*'  Awwclntlou.  described  by  Mr.  Gthelbcrl  Stewart  la 
The  Common*  for  April,  1904. 
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if  it  desires  assistance  or  strike  pay,  il  will  have  to  seen  Ti- 
the sanction  of  thr  industrial  federation.  (  )  The  indus- 
i  i.il  fadwatton  will  do  away  with  most  of  the  demarca- 
lion  and  organization  disputes,  but  to  insure  the  speedy 
termination  of  all  jurisdiction  difficulties,  particularly 
territorial  disputes,  there  will  have  to  be  an  all-embracing 
general  federation,  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  but  courageous  enough  to  insist  that 
jurisdiction  disputes  be  settled  promptly,  either  by  volun- 
tary agreement  between  the  warring  unions,  or  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration  from  without.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  American  Federation  has  scarcely  been  powerful 
enough  to  take  this  positive  stand,  and  its  attitude  towards 
jurisdiction  disputes  has  been  vacillating  and  incon- 
sistent. But  it  is  fast  acquiring  the  necessary  power,  and 
at  an  early  date  it  will  undoubtedly  be  forced,  in  behalf  of 
the  good  repute  of  trade  unionism  in  general,  to  take  a 
positive  stand  on  this  matter.  Recalling  the  various 
municipal,  state  and  legislative  federations  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  possibility  of  auxiliary  political  organiza- 
tions of  laborers,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  structure  of 
trade  unionism  will  probably  be  exceedingly  complex, 
composed  of  a  number  of  cross-cutting  federations,  each 
distinct  and  independent,  but  all  of  them  formed,  as  it 
were,  of  the  same  material. 

7.  The  Economic  Justification  of  Labor  Organization: 
It  is  often  stated  that  the  political  economy  of  the  past 
was '  *  against  the  trade  union. "  There  is  more  error  than 
truth  in  the  statement.     The  majority  of  economists  have 
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never  been  ''against  the  union,"  and  to-day  professional 
economists  are  practically  unaniinovis  in  maintaining  tbe 
usefulness  and  even  the  necessity  of  ratumaUy  cocdnetad 
unions.  The  explanation  of  their  attitude  Is  found  in  a 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  free  competition  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  labor  is  ordinarily  restricted  and 
in  many  cases  practically  suppressed  by  custom,  igno- 
rance, immobility  of  labor  and  a  number  of  other  famil- 
iar conditions;  so  that  the  price  of  labor  does  not  even 
tend  lo  be  definitely  fixed  at  a  parlimbir  point,  as  is  ibe 
price  of  certain  staple  commodities.  In  other  words  the 
bargain  between  the  employer  and  the  laborer  is  indeter- 
minate so  far  as  the  semi-impersonal  or  objective  forces 
of  the  market  are  concerned,  and  consequently  within 
certain  limits  tbe  seller  will  get  more  or  less  according  as 
his  power  of  higgling  is  gnat  or  little. 

Pi -fcisely  how  these  limits  are  fixed  which  enclose  the 
datable  land"  where  higgling  Deigns  supreme,  if  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  a  few  sentences.  With  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  terms,  however,  it  is  not  mislead 
to  sny  that  under  <ii(lin;i  r  v  ■  •irenmst  jinees  the  minimum 
wage  of  the  laborer  will  be  determined  by  the  standard  of 
life  of  his  time  and  trade.  A  skill  ad  'Metrician  will  not 
work  at  his  trade  for  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer:  he  will 
prefer  to  walk  the  streets  or  do  the  work  of  a  day  laborer. 
On  the  other  hand  the  maximum  limit,  the 
of  the  employer,  can  not  exceed  the  net  value  which  the 
laborer  is  capable  of  adding  to  the  output  of  the  estab- 
lislim. 'lit.     In  other  words,  the  upper  limit  is  fixed  by  the 
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productivity  of  the  worker.  Of  course,  the  minimum 
selling  price  of  the  laborer  is  not  fixed  and  rigid.  It  may 
be  subtly  depressed  in  a  long  period  of  years  by  continual 
hard  times  aud  an  insidious  undermining  of  the  standard 
of  living.  Nevertheless  at  any  given  time  it  is  a  very 
and  very  important  barrier  against  gross  reduction  of 
wage*.  80  also,  the  productivity  of  ihe  laborer  is  meas- 
ured not  by  his  gross  output,  but  by  his  gross  output 
minus  a  fair  allowance  for  tin-  other  factors  of  production, 
and  in  particular  a  fair  profit  for  the  employer.  By 
"fair  profit"  we  mean  simply  that  amount  of  gain  or  rec- 
ompense that  under  existing  conditions  is  required  to 
keep  the  employer  in  the  business  and  induce  him  to 
replenish  plant  and  capital  as  they  are  exhausted  by  time 
and  use. 

There  is  then  an  indeterminate  share  in  the  product  of 
industry  which  goes  to  the  factor  possessing  the  great- 
est bargaining  power.  Successful  bargaining  depends 
largely  upon  two  attributes,  commercial  instinct  in  esti- 
mating the  highest  bid  that  your  antagonist  can  make, 
and  the  material  power  of  holding  out  nntil  he  is  forced 
to  make  that  bid.  It  needs  no  discussion  to  show  that  the 
isolated  laborer  is  woefully  lacking  in  both  these  attri- 
butes. He  does  not  know  what  the  employer  can  afford  to 
bid,  and  his  material  wants  are  so  pressing  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  hold  out  until  the  employer's  most  liberal  terms 
are  forthcoming.  "In  the  long  run,"  said  Adam  Smith, 
"the  workman  may  be  as  necessary  to  his  master  as  his 
master  is  to  him.  but  the  necessity  is  not  so  immediate." 
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These  facts  are  generally  accepted  as  sufficient  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  combination  among  workingmen. 
They  must  select  their  keenest  representatives  to  do  their 
bargaining— that  is  to  say,  they  mnst  have  business 
agents,  walking  delegates;  they  must  accumulate  reserve 
funds  whereby  to  support  themselves  (faxing  those  pro- 
tracted "try-outs"  which  are  necessary  to  bring  Stubborn 
bargainers  to  an  agreement— that  is  to  say,  they  must 
have  insurance  and  strike  funds,  or  some  equivalent.  To 
elevate  the  upper  wage  limit,  they  must  improve  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  worker  by  education,  increased 
leisure  and  all  the  devices  that  make  for  greater  efficiency ; 
to  strengthen  the  lower  limit,  they  must  give  deflniteness 
and  tenacity  to  the  vagi  if  standard  of  life,  by  adopting 
common  rules  respecting  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.;  and, 
finally  to  protect  themselves  against  iwdn-althful  fac- 
tories, dangerous  machinery,  and  other  evfl  eoodftknu  of 
employment,  they  must  secure  legislation  regulating  these 
multifarious  details,  about  which  it  is  hopeless  for  the  in- 
dividual laborer  to  even  think  of  bargaining,  and  which, 
suae  of  the  necessities  of  industrial  competition,  are 
i  remedied  by  wide,  uniform  rules  affecting  all  pro- 
ducers alike. 

At  any  given  time  then,  the  labor  union  has  a  useful 
and  necessary  function  to  perform  in  strengthening  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  laborer.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  good  which  the  labor  organizations  can  accom- 
plish by  collective  bargaining,  will  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied when  they  cooperate  in  elevating  the  limits  within 
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which  bargaining  operates,  by  raising  the  standard  of  »if- 
ficieney  of  the  laborer,  facilitating  the  invention  and  in- 
troduction of  labor-saving  devices,  and  maintaining  that 
security  and  tranquillity  which  arc  iMndtmivc  In  the  free 
investment  of  capital.  Per  contra,  the  good  effects  of  col- 
lective  bargaining  may  plainly  be  negatived  by  resisting 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  by  undermining  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  through  underhand  restriction  of  output, 
by  harassing  and  intimidating  capital  through  needless 
strikes,  violence  or  petty  opposition,  or  by  monopolistic 
restriction  of  numbers  which  aims  to  increase  wages  in  one 
trade  by  decreasing  the  normal  supply  of  labor. 

The  trade  union  to  be  successful  does  not  need  to  be 
monopolistic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful trade  unions  are  those  that  are  least  monopolistic 
in  their  methods  and  policies.  Above  all  else  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  vUalh/  important  distinction  exists  between 
monopoly  and  monopolistic  methods.  The  smallest,  mean- 
est and  most  insignificant  labor  unions  are  often  the  most 
exclusive  and  most  monopolistic  in  their  methods;  while 
great  national  organizations,  like  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  which  have  succeeded  in  attracting 
into  their  ranks  practically  all  the  workers  of  a  given 
trade  in  the  country,  frequently  thrive  and  flourish  with 
the  broadest  and  most  tolerant  policies.  Combination, 
then,  may  be  useful,  even  though  it  be  not  complete ;  and 
complete  combinations  are  not  to  be  condemned  merely 
because  they  are  potential  monop<-'  I  -i  labor  as  well  as 

in  industrial  combinations,  it  is  monopolistic  action  and 
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not  potential  monopoly,  that  requires  suppression  by  law 
and  public  opinion. 

8.  Methods  and  Policies:  The  most  superficial  exam- 
ination of  labor  organizations  as  they  now  exist,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  many  of  them  do  thrive  without  any- 
thing approaching  a  complete  combination  of  the  workers 
in  their  respective  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as 
evident  that  practically  every  trade  union,  like  every 
trust,  is  anxious  and  eager  to  effect  a  complete  combina- 
tion. The  reason  is  evident.  The  first  and  most  essential 
function  of  the  labor  organization,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
collective  bargaining;  and  the  ease  and  effectiveness  of 
collective  bargaining  increase  directly  with  the  proportion 
of  effective  competitors  included  in  the  combination. 
Without  dwelling  upon  these  obvious  facts,  we  may  pass 
to  the  methods  by  which  labor  organizations  attempt  to 
make  their  combinations  complete. 

(a)  Inclusive  Methods:  The  most  natural  way  to  estab- 
lish complete  runt  ml  is  to  induce  all  the  workers  in  the 
trade  to  join  the  union  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican unions  prosecute  this  work  vigorously  and  inces- 
santly. In  inducing  mm  union  men  to  enter  the  fold  both 
persuasion  and  coercion  are  used.  The  coercive  action 
expresses  itself  generally  in  the  familiar  strike  or  boycott 
against  the  employment  of  non-union  men.  The  justifi- 
cation of  this  attitude  lias  been  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  Striken.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  feeling 
against  the  non-unionist  is  as  universal  as  it  is  deep ;  that 
nearly  all  unions  oppose  the  employment  of  non-union 
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men  by  every  legitimate  means  within  their  power,  and 
that  the  "closed  shop,"  either  as  a  practical  rule  of  action, 
or  an  immediate  ideal,  is  deliberately  sanctioned  by  an 
enormous  majority  of  trade  unionists.  The  persuasive 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  form  of  systematic 
organization,  for  which  large  sums  are  expended.  Thus 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  1902,  kept  twenty  salaried 
organizers  in  the  field  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
special  organizers  who  were  paid  a  special  fee  for  every 
local  which  they  organized.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  employs  a  much  larger  force  of  organizers,  and 
almost  all  the  national  unions  have  at  least  one  officer  who 
is  specially  charged  with  this  work,  frequently  the  vice- 
president.  In  criticising  the  monopolistic  spirit  of  trade 
unions,  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  unions  maintain  an  attitude  of  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  qualified  workers  in  their  respective  trades. 

(b)  Exclusive  Methods:  The  completion  of  a  combina- 
tion may  evidently  be  facilitated  by  reducing  the  number 
of  workers,  and  in  consequence  most  unions  supplement 
their  "cordial  invitation  to  join"  with  certain  measures 
which  in  one  way  or  another  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
capable  craftsmen.  These  measures  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups,  those  regulating  the  entrance  to  the  trade, 
and  those  restricting  the  membership  of  particular 
unions.     It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  in  some  detail. 

(1).  Entrance  to  the  Trade.  Trade  unions  endeavor 
to  regulate  the  entrance  to  the  trade  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Occasionally,  but  very  occasionally,  they  enforce  rules 
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concerning  promotion  or  progress  within  the  trade. 
Similarly,  one  or  two  trades  attempt  to  prohibit  or  at  least 
discourage  the  employment  of  women,  as  do  the  Uphol- 
sterers, who  forbid  their  members  to  work  in  any  shop 
that  employs  women  except  as  seamstresses  Rut  for  the 
most  part,  the  trade  unions  have  frankly  accepted  the 
general  employment  of  women  as  inevitable,  and  are  now 
bending  their  energies  to  the  organization  of  women,  so 
that  where  they  compete  directly  with  men,  they  will  be 
governed  by  the  same  standard  rates  and  common  rules. 
The  important  policies  in  this  connection  deal  with  the 
regulation  of  apprenticeship. 

The  general  facts  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeship  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XI,  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  except  in  a  few  trades  the  regulation  <>f 
apprenticeship  by  the  union  is  a  failure.  This  failure  is 
probably  a  good  thing  from  the  standpoints  both  of  the 
trade  union  and  the  general  public.  The  apprentice 
regulations  are  not  framed  with  the  prime  object  of  im- 
proving the  industrial  education  of  the  young  workman, 
and  they  have  no  general  e  fleet  in  suppressing  boy  labor 
or  preventing  the  replacement  of  adult  workers  by  chil- 
dren, because  when  boys  are  prevented  from  learning  in 
the  few  union  shops  in  which  apprenticeship  is  regulated, 
they  simply  press  into  the  non-union  shops  and  the  unor- 
ganized trades.  The  limitation  of  child  labor  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  general  legislation,  in  the  enforcement  of 
which,  however,  the  trade  unions  might  be  far  more  help- 
ful than  they  now  are.     Again,  the  few  unions  which 
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have  acquired  sufficient  power  to  regulate  apprenticeship, 
often  display  a  strong  disposition  to  restrict  unduly  tho 
number  of  apprentices.  With  an  apprenticeship  term  of 
three  years  and  an  allowance  of  one  apprentice  to  ten 
journeymen,  the  present  foree  of  journeymen  would 
gradually  die  out,  since  the  average  working  period  of  the 
lahorer  is  certainly  less  than  thirty  years.  Finally,  and 
this  fad  sterns  conclusive,  the  regulation  of  apprem 
ship  is  not  necessary  to  the  su BOMB ful  working  of  a  trade 
union.  In  England,  the  cotton  and  coal  mining  indus- 
tries may  be  cited  as  examples  of  "open  trades"  in  which 
the  unions  are  unusually  successful,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  railway  brotherhoods,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, the  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
large  unions,  are  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  completely 
"open." 

(2).  Restriction  of  Membership.  Trade  unions  not 
only  attempt  to  restrict  the  entrance  to  the  trades,  but 
they  sometimes  restrict  the  entrance  to  the  unions,  and  as 
i  he  locals  in  nine  unions  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  have  com- 
plete autonomy  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  new 
members,  this  exclusiveness  may  become  as  complete  as 
the  local  unions  desire.  The  legislation  of  the  national 
unions,  however,  throws  some  light  upon  the  general  atti- 
tude of  trade  unionists  towards  this  subject.  Of  94 
national  unions  which  the  writer  has  investigated,  20  have 
passed  r  ions  relating  to  admission  of  members,  38 

provide  merely  that  the  applicant  must  be  a  competent 
workman,  13  require  that  the  applicant  shall  have  served 
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in  the  trade  three  or  more  years,  15  require  a  similar  term 
of  two  years  or  loss,  14  specifically  prohibit  the  admission 
of  employers,  foremen  or  other  persons  empowered  to  dis- 
charge workmen.  11  specifically  permit  their  election 
under  certain  conditions,  and  7  confine  (he  membership  to 
white  persons.  About  10  refuse  admission  to  workmen 
directly  interested  in  the  liquor  business,  4  explicitly  dis- 
avow discrimination  on  account  of  color  or  nationality, 
and  3  openly  discriminate  against  Foreigner*.    Thus  the 

American  Flint  (Mass  Workers  charge  ordinary  entrants 
an  initiation  fee  of  $3,  but  foreigners  are  required  to  pay 
$50,  must  declare  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and 
can  be  elected  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership. A  few  local  unions  such  as  the  Marble  Workers 
and  Marble  Polishers  of  New  York  City  restrict  the  mem- 
bership by  charging  an  excessive  membership  fee,  $100  in 
these  cases.  With  respect  to  tendencies,  the  writer's 
opinion  is  that  the  admission  of  employers,  the  imposition 
of  excessive  entrance  fees  :md  the  discrimination  against 
foreign  unionists,  are  usually  condemned  and  an 
ally  decreasing,  but  that  the  movement  is  towards  the 
segregation,  if  not  towards  the  greater  exclusion,  of  negro 
workmen. 

The  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  anion  deliberately  refuses 
to  receive  a  body  of  competent  workmen,  and  then  boy- 
cotts them  as  "scabs."  As  a  rule  they  can  only  occur 
when  a  national  or  local  union  has  made  some  arrange- 
ment with  employers  by  which  the  latter  agree  to  employ 
none  but  union  men,  and  the  exclusion  can  be  successfully 
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maintained  only  bo  long  as  the  employers  abide  by  this 
arrangement  Aa  employers  are  osnally  very  anxious  to 
become  independent  of  any  particular  union,  and  as  the 
sympathy  of  the  trade  union  world  is  generally  with  any 
body  of  capable  workmen  who  desire  to  become  nuinrowts 
and  are  refused  the  opportunity,  this  policy  is  usually 
found  in  practice  to  be,  as  one  would  expect,  suicidal. 

(3).  The  New  Trades  Combination.  Occasionally, 
however,  employers  enter  heartily  into  this  policy  of 
exclusion  and  attempt  to  found  an  industrial  monopoly 
on  the  basis  of  a  labor  monopoly.  Joint  monopolies  of 
this  kind  were  introduced  in  the  Birmingham  bedst 
trade  about  1890,  but  have  just  begun  to  attract  attenti 
in  the  United  States.  The  scheme  as  it  was  formally 
worked  out  in  Birmingham,  centered  around  a  joint 
wages  board  composed  of  representatives  from  an  em- 
ployers' association  and  representatives  from  a  union  of 
the  operatives  in  the  industry.  Prices  for  the  whole 
industry  were  to  be  fixed  by  this  board,  and  wages  were  to 
vary  directly  with  prices,  although  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  employers'  association  agreed  to  employ 
DOM  Imt  union  workmen,  and  the  operatives'  union 
agreed  to  work  for  no  manufacturer  who  refused  to  abide 
by  the  official  pri< •<■  list  It  was  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
dtfuufrtj  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Standard  Wage  and 
the  Standard  Price.  The  New  Trades  Combination,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  author  of  the  scheme,  was  adopted  in  a 
number  of  Birmingham  industries,  but  has  recently  been 
abandoned  in  all  but  two  unimportant  indi 
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of  the  expense  of  paying  wages  to  the  idle  workmen  of 
recalcitrant  employers  who  refused  to  abide  by  the  official 
price  list. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  attempts  to  establish  an 
industrial  monopoly  upon  a  labor  monopoly  is  found  in 
the  American  window  glass  industry.  Some  years  ago 
the  Window  Glass  Workers'  Association,  by  rigidly 
restricting  the  number  of  apprentices  and  imposing  a 
prohibitive  entrance  be  upon  foreigners  entering  the 
Association,  had  so  reduced  the  number  of  proficient 
workmen  in  the  country  that  there  were  not  enough  to 
man  the  existing  plants.  To  monopolize  the  glass  manu- 
facture of  the  country,  the  manufacturers  had  only  to 
secure  control  of  the  labor  supply,  and  this  the  American 
Window  (Mass  Company  attempted  to  do  by  paying  high 
wages  and  agreeing  to  employ  none  but  union  men.  But 
independent  companies  immediately  sprang  up,  manned 
partly  by  imported  Belgians,  and  partly  by  members  of 
the  union.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Company  was 
enabled  to  run  only  about  one-half  of  its  aggregate  plant 
for  eight  montlis  during  the  year.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
full  supply  of  labor  the  Company  offered  the  union  a 
block  of  stock  worth  about  $150,000,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
annual  dividends  declared  upon  it,  the  sole  condition 
being  that  the  Glass  Workers  should  assist  the  Company 
to  operate  its  plant  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  Cull  capac- 
ity. The  dividends  were  being  steadily  paid  on  this  stock 
at  a  rate  which  would  have  made  it.  the  property  of  tin- 
union  in  five  years.    After  the  agreement  had  been  in 
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force  about  two  year*,  however,  the  stock  was  withdrawn 
by  the  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  workers  had  not 
complied  with  Their  part  of  the  agreement,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  not  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  independent 
companies.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  stock  came  just  as  glass  blowing  machines  were  being 
introduced  into  the  Company's  factories. 

Experience  shows  that  an  industrial  monopoly  based 
on  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply  is  peculiarly  weak. 
The  high  wages  inevitably  draw  to  the  trade  a  large  num- 
ber of  workmen,  who  either  are  taken  into  the  union  or 
refused  entrance.  If  taken  in,  they  must  be  suppi 
with  work,  and  this  brings  prices  and  wages  down  by 
increasing  the  output.  If  they  are  refused  admission, 
they  usually  set  up  a  rival  union  which  not  only  affords  a 
supply  of  labor  to  independent  manufacturers,  but  prob- 
ably secures  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  trade  union 
world  at  large.  Such  a  combination  of  adverse  forces  is 
usually  too  strong  for  the  most  powerful  monopolies 
this  kind. 

(c)  Monopoly  and  Labor  Organization :  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  draw  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  pol- 
icy of  the  closed  shop  and  labor  monopoly  in  general. 
fa)  Labor  monopolies  are  of  two  kinds,  inclusive  and 
exclusive;  in  the  former  the  combination  is  maintaiin-il 
by  all  the  workmen  against  the  employers,  in  the  latter  it 
is  maintained  by  a  group  of  workmen  against  their  fellow- 
workmen  Monopolies  of  the  second  class  are  short-lived 
and  relatively  infrequent.     (    )  In  combinations  of  the 
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inclusive  type,  the  individual  member  ia  compelled  to 

abide  by  the  common  rules  and  standard  terms  of  the 
union.  In  other  words  he  is  under  a  very  real  compul- 
sion. It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  compulsion  deprives  the  individual 
laborer  of  any  real  freedom  of  bargaining.  In  entering 
such  a  combination,  the  workman  merely  exchauges  the 
compulsion  of  I  he  employer  (as  modi  Red  by  demand  mul 
■apply)  for  the  compulsion  of  his  fellow-workmen  (as 
mod i tied  by  demand  and  supply). 

( y )  The  justice  of  trade-union  policies  and  actions 
must  be  determined  in  accordance  with  their  intent  and 
reasonableness,  as  these  tests  are  applied  in  the  law  on 
strikes  and  in  the  judicial  determination  of  the  rates  and 
charges  of  quasi-public  monopolies.  Let  us  apply  this 
canon  concretely.  When  a  union  refuses  to  work  with 
non-union  men,  and  by  its  refusal  secures  their  discharge, 
the  justice  of  its  action  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  Were  the.  non- 
union men  prevented  from  joining  the  union  by  excessive 
initiation  fees  and  other  means?  If  so,  the  action  of  the 
unionists  must  ordinarily  be  interpreted  as  malicious  in 
the  extreme  and  highly  unjust.  Per  contra,  if  the  non- 
unionists  had  refused  to  join  the  union  ami  wore  selling 
their  labor  at  prices  insufficient  to  maintain  the  accus- 
tomed American  standard  of  living,  the  unionists  can  not 
be  blam.  d,  ti«  ni  any  standpoint,  for  attempting  to  force 
these  competitors  to  adopt,  their  own  standard  terras.  Or 
take  the  case  of  a  complete  combination  of  laborers,  who 
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judge  strikes  in  accordance  with  their  intent,  and  restraint 
of  trade  in  accordance  with  its  reasonableness,  so  neces- 
sity is  forcing  us  now  to  judge  trade  unions  in  accordance 
with  their  objects,  and  the  acts  of  labor  monopolies  in 
accordance  with  their  reasonableness.  Combination  is 
the  order  of  the  day;  it  can  be  regulated,  but  not  extir- 
pated ;  it  is  a  menace  only  when  it  is  violent,  extortionate 
or  unreason  ftfctt 

( d )  Regu In t ion  of  Wages.  1 1  is  f req 0 B n t ly  asserted  by 
critics,  and  the  charge  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  that 
can  be  directed  against  labor  orgBJtiufl  tOBB,  I  liat  the  whole 
ti-ndency  of  the  latter  is  to  stille  competition,  nod  that  by 
their  insist  cocc  upon  a  standard  rate  of  wages  in  particu- 
lar, they  reduce  to  one  dead  level  the  efficient  and  the 
inefficient  workman,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  competi- 
tive struggle  for  existence  upon  whose  continued  opera- 
tion progress  depends.  To  this  charge  the  defendants  of 
organized  labor  answer  emphatically  that  the  union  rate 
of  wages  Is  always  a  minimum,  never  a  maximum  rate, 
and  that  the  stubborn  maintenance  of  this  minimum  does 
not  suppress  competition  for  employment,  but  merely 
improves  its  character.  "All  that  it  does  is  to  transfer 
the  pressure  from  one  element  in  the  bargain  to  the  other 
—from  the  wage  to  the  work,  from  price  to  quality.  •  • 
If  the  conditions  of  employment  are  unregulated,  it  will 
frequently  pay  an  employer  not  to  select  the  best  work- 
man, but  to  give  the  preference  to  an  incompetent  or 
infirm  man,  a  'boozer'  or  a  person  of  bad  character,  pro- 
vided that  he  can  hire  him  at  a  sufficiently  low  wage,  make 


him  work  excessive  and  irregular  hours,  or  subject  him  to 
unsanitary  or  dangerous  conditions.  If  the  employer 
can  not  go  below  a  common  minimum  rate,  and  is  unable 
to  grade  the  other  conditions  of  employment  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  ami  most  necessitous  wage-earner  in  his 
establishment,   he   is   economically   co  I    to   do    his 

utmost  to  raise  the  level  of  efficiency  of  all  his  v 
so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  return  for  the  fixed  con- 
ditions. "» 

The  argument  that  the  union  rate  and  other  common 
rules  do  not  operate  to  suppress  competition,  but  mon-ly 
to  improve  its  character,  holds  good  whether  the  union 
wage  be  a  minimum  or  a  uniform  rate,  and  appears  to  be 
as  unanswerable  as  it  is  important.  But  the  assertion 
that  the  union  rate  is  a  minimum  and  not  a  uniform  rate 
is  only  partially  true.  That  it  is  partially  true  appears 
from  the  facts  that  a  large  number  of  unions  do  not  object 
to  piece  work,  and  in  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  power- 
ful organ izations,  such  as  the  printers'  and  iron  workers' 
unions,  the  faster  and  more  skilled  workmen  often  receive 
extra  wages  with  the  full  acquiescence  of  their  fellow 
unionists.  That  it  is  partially  untrue  appears  from  the 
facts  that  a  large  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  the 
labor  leaders  strenuously  object  to  pilot  work .  that  except 
among  the  Coal  Hoisting  Engineers,  the  opposition  to  the 
grading  of  wages  is  practically  unanimous;  that  a  few 
unions  limit  the  amount  which  piece-workers  may  make 
in  a  day  or  Pfok :  and  that  a  few  other  unions  boldly  dis- 
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courage  any  departure,  cither  in  excess  or  defect,  from 
the  union  rate.  "This  Association,"  says  one  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Association, 
"thoroughly  discourages  the  principle  of  more  than  one 
rate  of  wages."  And  the  secretary  of  the  Stone  <  'utters 
expressed  a  common  sentiment  v. hen  he  wrote  to  the 
Industrial  Commission :  "If  a  man  is  known  to  accept 
pay  beyond  the  regular  rate  he  is  said  to  be  taking  blood 
money,  and  he  is  despised  as  much  as  a  man  who  works 
below  the  rate." 

While  there  is,  thus,  no  unanimity  either  of  sentiment 
or  of  practice  in  this  matter,  the  most  impartial  invest i 
gators  report  that  the  union  regulation  of  wages  does  tend 
to  produce  greater  uniformity.  But  they  qualify  their 
conclusion  by  calling  attention  to  the  following  facts: 
First,  the  union  rate  of  wages  is  usually  higher  than  the 
competitive  rate  would  be.  Consequently,  if  wages  are 
leveled,  they  are  leveled  up,  not  down,  so  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  superior  workmen  are  not  reduced,  even 
though  the  earnings  of  the  inferior  workmen  are 
increased.  Secondly,  the  superior  workmen  are  employed 
more  regularly  than  the  unsatisfactory  workmen,  and  are 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  the  more  delicate  and  interesting 
work.  Finally,  union  regulation  does  not  eliminate  what 
may  be  called  tin-  normal  territorial  variation  of  wages. 
In  a  large  majority  of  American  unions  the  regulation  of 
wages  is  left  to  the  locals,  and  this  results  in  the  greatest 
diversity  of  rates.     In  1900,  for  example,  the  standard 
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the  piece  system  according  as  their  work  can  or  can  not 
be  standardized.  That  is  to  say,  they  accept  it  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  collective  bargaining.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  this  explanation  can  be  applied 
to  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  tv.vnty- 
eight  American  unions  which  accept  the  piece  system 
without  active  protest,  refrain  from  protesting  merely 
because  protestation  appears  useless;  and  many  of  the 
twenty-two  unions  which  oppose  piece  payment,  could 
adopt  the  system  without  destroying  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  labor  leaders,  especially,  are  opposed  to  piece 
work.  "The  principal  officers  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant American  unions  whose  members  habitually 
work  by  the  piece,  would,  if  they  had  the  power,  instantly 
abolish  the  system." 

(e)  Hours  of  Labor:  The  labor  leaders  oppose  piece 
work  becau.se  !  hey  believe  that  if  workmen  toil  and  strain 
to  increase  their  earnings  by  this  system,  the  piece  rate 
will  inevitably  be  lowered,  so  that  eventually  the  work- 
man will  be  able  to  earn  with  the  increased  strain  and 
effort,  only  enough  to  maintain  him  in  his  accustomed 
ityia  of  living.  This  same  belief  in  the  controlling 
power  of  the  standard  of  living,  makes  the  regulation  of 
the  working  day,  in  the  opinion  of  many  labor  leaders,  the 
most  important  of  all  union  aims  and  policies.  "The 
most  progressive  leaders,  such  as  .Mr  (Jumpers  of  th.-  l-'.-d. 
e  rat  ion  of  Labor,  are  constantly  urging  their  associates  to 
put  the  shorter  work  day  in  the  forefront  of  their  de- 
mands.    Organize  and  control  your  trade  and  shorten 
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pattey  with  reapeet 
radbm  it  as  modi  i 
secured  the  eight  hour  day,  they  mil  ifisrarj  began  to 
dkteam  the  nx  hoar  day.  When  the  German- American 
Typographia  secured  the  eight  hoar  day.  they  followed  it 
op  with  a  five  day  week  hi  certain  place*.  Only  a  few 
national  anions  I  ike  the  two  jaat  named  have  a  unif arm 
wsehing  day,  and  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  m 
tor  the  most  part  left  to  the  local  anion.  Overtime  ■ 
systematically  opposed.  One  or  two  anions  forbic 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  bat  the  asaal  preventative 
is  found  in  demanding  extra  pay  for  overtime. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  mem 
worked,  almost  universally,  from  sun  to  sun.  At  the 
present  time,  many  important  trades  work  only  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  the  average  working  day,  excluding 
agricultural  and  domestic  labor,  is  probably  less  than  ten 
<  great  reform  is  a  distinctive  accomplishment 
of  orirani/'-d  lalx>r,  and  in  the  past  it  has  met  with  the 
'•rsement  of  the  disinterested  economist  as  well  as  that 
of  th«*  labor  lender  himself.  Both  justify  the  movement 
on  thr  wounds  that  it  will  give  the  worker  more  time  for 
rational  amusements,  educational,  civic  and  family  duties. 

'Report  of  the  In.  Com.,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  (ML     Tb*  writer  take,  tbla 

r    ••'knowliwlKtnff    Ma   Rpntrfil    Inffebttdntra   to    this   alto- 
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and  that  this  increased  leisure  will  result  in  a  more  intel- 
ligent, contented  and  efficient  working  population.     1 1 
agree  moreover  that  in  the  long  run  and  within  reasonable 
limits  wages  are  strongly  a  fleet.'.  I  l.y  tin-  standard  of  life, 
ami  that  a  tenacious  refusal  to  work  an  <•  number 

of  hours  will  to  a  degree  remove  I  lie  meoililj  for  it  But 
here  the  average  economist  and  the  average  trade  unionist 
part  company.  The  former  defends  reduction  of  hours 
under  present  conditions  because  he  l»  li«  i  <  ;  that  it  will 
not  diminish  the  product  of  industry,  whereas  the  labor 
leader  advocates  persistent  and  radical  reductions  pre- 
eisi'ly  because  he  believes  that  it  will  diminish  t li«*  product 
per  individual,  and  furnish  work  for  the  unemployed. 
"The  idea  that  a  ma u  will  prndm-e  U  numb  in  edgfil  b&OXB 
as  in  ten  may  occasionally  he  advanced  hy  labor  leaders, 
but  it  is  not  their  general  position:  ami  even  if  one  does 
advance  it  he  is  likely  1o  bring  forward  in  the  next  para- 
graph ideas  that  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
argument  which  really  carries  weight  with  them  is  based 
on  the  opposite  idea.  It  is  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
will  reduce  the  supply  of  labor  power  in  the  market,  and 
SO  will  raise  its  price.  It  will  make  room  for  the  niiem 
I  Joyed,  and  so  will  remove  the  depressing  influence  of 
their  competition. 

•Whether  you  work  by  th«  piece  or  the  day. 
Decreasing  the  bourn  Increases  the  pay,' 

is  a  constantly  reiterated  expression  of  the  current  creed 
of  the  union  leaders."1 


1  Rtport  vflkr  In.  Com  .  p.  xlrll. 
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(f)  Attitude  towards  Machinery:  The  old  historical 
antipathy  to  labor  saving  machinery  still  persists  quite 
generally  among:  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  up 
world,  and  finds  occasional  expression,  for  example,  in  the 
successful  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  typesetting 
machines  in  the  (tVnurtimonl  Printing  Office,  or  in  the 
working  rules  of  a  few  unions.  "What  is  known  as  a 
stone  pick,"  say  the  by  laws  of  the  Journeymen  Stone 
Cutters'  Union,  "is  not  a  stone  cutters'  tool,  and  this 
association  will  use  even-  effort  to  discourage  its  nse." 
.  .  .  "Planer  work,"  reads  the  twelfth  article  of  their 
constitution,  "will  not  be  permitted  to  be  shipped  into 
any  city  where  the  union  has  succeeded  in  abolishing 
them  [planers] . "  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  number  of 
unions  whose  members  work  by  the  piece,  actually  insist 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  most  efficient  machinery ; 
and  the  more  advanced  leaders  generally  deprecate  the 
blind  opposition  to  labor  saving  devices.  "Useless 
labor,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  United  (Jarment  Work- 
ers, "cannot  be  justified,  or  anything  which  curtails 
human  activity.  Economies  of  production  all  tend  to 
make  more  of  the  individual.  If  labor  saving  inventions 
are  used  as  a  means  of  oppression  it  would  be  wiser  to 
meet  the  situation  with  a  view  of  correcting  abuses  than 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  inestimable  advantages  U 
furnish."  Speaking  generally,  the  great  mass  of  ui 
ists  have  been  convinced  that  the  prolonged  resistanc 
machinery  is  impossible,  and  that  the  real  function  of  the 
labor  union  is  to  regulate  its  introduction  so  that  it  will 
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cause  as  little  distress  and  unemployment  as  possible 
Their  specific  policy  in  achieving  this  resiilt  is  to  insist 
that  the  new  machines  b6  manned  by  unionists,  not  by 
new  workers,  and  that  the  "machine  rates"  of  wages  ho 
such  as  to  give  the  worker  some  small  share  in  the  in- 
creased profits  ordinarily  secured  by  its  introduction,1 

(g)  Restriction  of  Output:  Almost  every  device  Of  the 
trade  union  limits  in  some  way  the  industrial  output. 
The  "New  Trades  Combination"  and  the  successful  re- 
striction of  the  entrance  to  the  trade,  limit  the  output  of 
the  whole  industry:  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  perm 
tion  of  overtime,  the  prohibition  of  piece-work,  the  1 
ing  of  wages,  all  (end  to  reduce,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
least,  the  output  of  the  individual  worker.  In  addition 
to  these  methods,  the  output  of  the  individual  workers  is 
sometimes  directly  limited  by  other  means.  The  Litho- 
graphers, Machinists,  Pressmen  and  other  organizations 
limit  the  number  of  machines  which  a  man  may  tend. 
The  Stove  Mounters,  the  Flint  Glass  Workers,  the  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  other  piece-working  trades, 
limit,  under  some  circumstances,  the  amount  of  wages 
which  may  be  earned  in  a  day.  The  dine!  limitation  of 
earnings  is  rare,  hut  the  hatred  of  "rushers"  or  pace- 
makers is  general,  and  occasionally  finds  formal  expres- 
sion, as  in  the  following  by-law  of  the  New  York  hranch 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters:  "Any  member  who 
does  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work,  or  who  acts  as 

I    'A  food  Illustration  of  tin*  application  of  Mill  pulley  may  be  found 
In  lb*  Report  uf  the  Industrial  Comtnittion,  Vol.  VII.  p.  276  ten. 
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leader  for  his  employer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  the 
work  possible  out  of  the  men  working  in  the  same  shop  or 
job  with  him,  shall  be  fined  for  the  first  offence  $10;  for 
Hi'  second  ofHtam  In  thill  be  suspended  w  expelled." 

lii  the  past  the  instinctive  impulse  of  the  disinterested 
outsider  has  been  to  condemn  the  restriction  of  output, 
root  and  branch,  in  the  belief  that  it  penalizes  the  supe- 
rior workman,  puts  a  premium  on  idling,  and  levels  nat- 
ural differences  of  skill  and  efficiency.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  these  policies  and  practices  are  vicious.  But  it 
is  coming  to  be  generally  realized  that  the  question  is  not 
so  simple  as  we  have  hitherto  assumed.  Thus,  the  ra( 
competent  investigators  sanction  the  statement  that  piece 
rates  are  influenced,  and  in  most  nseioosly  deter- 

mine 1,  1  j  ret  en nee  to  the  ordinary  time  rates  of  the  class 
of  workers  concerned,  SO  that  the  attitude  of  the  trat 
unions  toward  overtime  is  perfectly  logical.  Again, 
closer  study  of  the  details  of  modern  industry  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  in  some  trades,  the  sweated  trades  especially, 
the  work  people  are  driven  to  work  beyond  their  strength 
by  "rushers"  and  "leaders,"  by  the  "minute"  and 
"task"  systems,  and  other  semi-disreputable  devices. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  realized  that  in  time  work,  col- 
leetive  bargaining  does  necessitate  some  open  regulation 
of  the  "pace,"  because  one  workman  may  as  easily  under- 
bid  another  by  working  harder  in  the  normal  working 
day,  as  by  accepting  a  lower  wage.  The  arguments  of  the 
trade  unionists  are  not  altogether  foolish ;  and  these  prac- 
tices cannot  be  condemned  off  hand  by  reference  to  some 
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broad  general  philosophy  of  life.  In  fact  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  safe  rule  that  the  legitimacy  of  these  policies 
and  devices  can  be  determined  only  in  specific  cases,  tak- 
ing into  account  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  indus- 
try, but  the  necessity  for  common  rules  and  the  strain 
imposed  by  the  care  of  the  machine 

But  there  is  one  general  theory  that  would  seem  under 
almost  all  circumstances  to  call  for  instant  reprobation. 
The  theory  is  that  known  as  the  "lump-of-labor"  doc- 
trine, the  idea  that  there  is  a  given  amount  of  work  to  be 
perforated  and  that  it  will  be  performed  iereepeetfre  of 

cost,  so  tli.-it  a  workman  can  directly  swell  the  amount  of 
employment  by  shirking  and  avoiding  just  as  much  work 
as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  without  taring  his  job.  It  is 
unnecessary  formally  to  expound  the  fallacy  of  this  as  a 
permanent  policy,  although  too  much  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  trade  unionist  rests  upon  it.  Mr.  Henry  White,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  defines 
the  limits  of  its  truth  and  error  when  lie  says,  "Tt  is  • 
tomary  in  English  factories  for  workmen  when  there  is  a 
shortage  to  share  the  work  with  one  annllnr.  Where  this 
is  done  to  tide  over  a  slack  season  it  is  commendable,  but 
whore  such  is  a  permanent  system  the  effect  is  de- 
moralizing." 

Whether  trade-unionism  really  stimulates  the  go-easy 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  evil  is  not  peculiar  to  trade-unionists.  No  classes  of 
labor  are  more  addicted  to  it  than  the  negroes  and  domes- 
tic servants,  yet  both  these  classes  are  unorganized.    More 


over,  the  labor  leaders  generally  disavow  it,  and  the  rank 
and  file  are  ashamed  of  it  whenever  it  crops  out.  Never- 
theless, the  practice  is  logically  justified  by  the  lump-of- 
labor  doctrine,  and  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  cherished 
belief  of  many  workmen.  But  whatever  the  attitude  of 
the  trade  union  there  can  be  but  one  verdict  upon  th<- 
stealthy,  underhand  "adulteration  of  labor"'  that  goes 
with  this  theory.     No!  only  dors  it  undermine  ehafM 

ami  drslroy  industry,  but  it  stands  as  a  positive  hindrance 
to  coll> '  '.lining.     The  employer  who  accepts  the 

union  rate  of  wages  and  the  normal  working  day.  n 
under  these  conditions  get  the  benefit  of  the  full  and 
unrestrained  ahilities  of  his  workmen,  or  be  forced  into  a 
position   of   unchangeable   hostility    to   trade    unionism. 
BVn  tunati'ly,  the  more  advanced  labor  leaders,  who 
exercising  an  increasing  influence  in  the  d«  ion 

of  trade-union  policy,  fully  realize  This  fact.  "So  far  as 
labor  leaders  are  concerned, "  aays  Mr.  John  Burns,  "we 
are  all  strongly  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  production: 
we  are  all  in  favor  of  better  and  more  conscientious 
work." 

(h)  Strikes,  Boycotts  and  Arbitration:  The  general 
policy  of  the  trade  union  towards  strikes  and  boycotts  has 
already  been  indicated  in  some  detail.1  The  consistent 
policy  of  the  trade  unions  is  to  systematize  and  commer- 
cialize the  strike  and  boycott ;  they  introduce,  as  soon  as 
they  become  strong  enough,  a  fixed  and  forma]  procedure 
which  the  locals  must  follow  in  declaring  strikes,  and  this 

x8t€  ante.  p.  181. 
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tends  strongly  to  pn-.enl  hasty  and  ill-advised  strikes; 
they  spend  large  sinus  in  advertising  the  union  label  and 
disseminating  their  "unfair  lists,"  and  have  made  some 
efforts— hitherto  rather  ineffi * bud  — to  obtain  United 
action  on  the  part  of  all  lahor  organizations  in  favor  of 
union  goods  and  a_*ninst  unfair  firms:  and  in  order  to 
provide  that  i ••■•serve  which  enables  a  bargainer  to  held 
out  for  his  highest  terms,  the  larger  and  stronger  onions 
make  a  constant  effort  to  increase  their  strike  m  defence 
funds.  Thus  most  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  aim  to 
have  at  least  $10(),0(iu.  and  at  the  present  time  (1904) 
the  general  fund  of  the  Cigar  Makers  International  con- 
tains about  $600,000,  and  that  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers MOW  than  $1,000,000. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  and  well 
manaired  unions  do  help  to  reduce  both  the  number  and 
the  nolsnOS  of  strikes.  It  is  a  common  observation,  how- 
ever, that  newly  formed  unions  are  prone  to  strike,  and 
the  extension  of  organization  may  be  accompanied  by 
some  encouragement  of  the  strike  which  is  chargeable  to 
the  union  as  a  union.  The  grave  defect  of  American 
unions  in  this  matter  seems  to  lie  in  the  excessive  power 
granted  to  the  locals.  The  national  organizations  in 
which  a  local  may  be  forced  to  strike  against  its  will  num- 
ber not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  iu  only  time  Of  Eoor 
may  a  local  be  expelled  for  striking  against  the  decision 
of  the  national  <  dicers.  The  United  Mine  "Workers  is 
typical  in  this  respect .  In  this  organization  the  local  may 
not  strike  unless  it  obtains  the  consent  of  the  district 
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officers  ami  the  natiminl  president,  or  in  ease  tihej  dis- 
approve, the  higher  sanction  odE  the  Executive  Board. 
But  the  only  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  above  rah 
is  found  in  the  short  regulation  that  i  "Any  local  striking 
in  violation  of  the  above  provisions  shall  not  be  susta-i 
or  recognized  by  the  National  Officers." 

A  large  majority  of  the  national  unions  have  at  some 
time  given  formal  endorsement  to  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  wage-earners 
far  more  frequently  apply  to  arbitration  boards  for  a 
settlement  of  disputes,  than  do  the  employers;  though 
occasions  might  be  cited  in  which  unions  have  refused  to 
arbitrate  with  as  flat  a  refusal  as  the  oft-cited  em  pi  03 
who  refuses  "oecftOM  there  is  nothing  to  arbit>  It 

ihtt'nl.  however,  whether  these  expressions  are  to  be 
taken  as  endorsements  of  arbitration  or  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  trade  unions  are  passionate  advocates  of 
the  "sacred  right  to  <|tiit  work."  of  the  justice  and  effi- 
ciency of  1  he  strike,  and  (his  being  true,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  vroft  (key  mean  to  endorse  is  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  not  the  complete  division  of  the 
terms  of  employment  by  outsiders.  Speaking  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  state  emphatically  that  this 
is  the  esse,  and  that  the  prineiple  of  arbitration.  ha\ 
been  found  inconsistent  with  collective  bargaining,  is  fast 
going  out  of  favor.  In  any  event  this  much  may  with 
certainty  be  said:  the  trade  unions  are  everywhere  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  opposition  to  eompul 
forced  governmental  arbitration. 
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(i.)  Insurance  Benefits.  The  lack  of  control  over  the 
local  union  which  characterizes  American  nationals,  is 
largely  due  to  their  lack  of  an  insurance  benefit  system. 
To  just  what  extent  insurance  is  provided  hy  American 
unions,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
data  upon  this  subject  from  the  local  unions.  But  an 
examination  of  D6  national  unions  shows  that  with  a  gen- 
erous interpretation  of  their  activities  64  pny  strike 
benefits,  48  death  or  funeral  benefits,  22  sick  or  accident 
benefits,  5  unemployment  benefits,  and  2  superannuation 
benefits,  while  22  unions  make  no  provision  for  any  kind 
of  insurance.  The  railway  brotherhoods,  the  printers, 
the  cigar  makers,  the  carpenters  and  joiners  (the  British 
branch)  and  one  or  two  other  unions  li;i vo  stnme.  ;. n. I 
adequate  systems  which  have  proved  of  immense  bem-lit 
to  them.  But  the  average  American  union  pays  only  a 
small  death  benefit  of  $75  or  $100,  and  an  inadequate 
strike  allowance— "usually  a  ban  IdbaiateMG  fngfi  fcOBi 
$4  to  $8  a  week"— which  is  frequently  not  paid  to  unmar- 
ried workmen  or  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  little  bank  account.  Beyond  this,  tin-  American 
union  trusts  to  tbe  device  of  assessments  and  to  sympa- 
thetic assistance  in  event  of  strikes. 

In  Great  Brilaiu,  mutual  insurance  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  trade  union, 
and  taking  one  year  with  anoiher  the  British  unions  of 
iy  sprint  nan  than  three  times  as  much  upon  friendly 
insurance  as  upon  general  administration  or  even  upon 
strikes  and  boycotts.     In  the  ten  years  1892-1901,  for 


example,  the  100  principal  unions  of  Great  Britain  ex- 
pended about  $75,000,000  (£15,127,629),  of  which  20  per 
cent,  went  for  running  and  miscellaneous  e  1,19  per 

cent,  for  dispute  or  strike  pay,  22  per  cent,  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  18  per  cent,  for  sick  and  accident  benefits, 
10  per  cent,  for  superannuation  benefits,  and  11  percent 
for  funeral  and  other  benefits.  In  the  year  1901,  89  of 
tin-  100  unions  paid  funeral  benefits,  83  dispute  benefits, 
77  unemployment  benefits,  77  sick  or  accident  benefits, 
and  88  siiprrariiiiialidii  benefits.  Tt  is  donbtful  whether 
ih  ■  benefit  system  will  ever  become  so  general  among 
American  unions. 

That  the  trade  union  can  tret  nlong  without  a  formal 
benefit  system,  is  evident  from  the  American  experiei 
but  notwithstanding  this  possibility,  the  most  successful 
American  unions  do  as  a  rule  employ  the  system,  and  the 
most  intelligent  leaders  are  constantly  urging  the  unions 
to  expand  this  feature  of  their  work.  The  reasons  are 
evident.  Friendly  insurance  is  not  only  desirable  in 
itself,  but  it  attracts  the  best  class  of  workingmen.  the 
most  frugal  and  far-sighted,  and  keeps  them  in  the  union 
once  they  have  joined.  Moreover,  it  encourages  conserv- 
atism, and  above  all  else  secures  the  ob  -f  indi- 
vidual members  and  constituent  unions,  for  neither  an 
individual  nor  a  union  will  secede  when  secession  means 
the  sacrifice  of  a  large  interest  in  the  insurance  funds. 

Except  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  unions,  the  insurance  funds  are  not 
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legally  or  necessarily  distinct  from  the  ordinary  assets 
of  tin-  union,  ami  tiny  c;m,  consequently,  be  OSSd  for  ;iuy 
purpose  which  the  union  approves.  It  is  this  distin- 
guishing feature  of  trade  union  insurance  that,  makes  it 
such  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Tt  supplies  n  large  fund 
which  may  be  used  for  trade  or  militant  purposes,  and  it 
is  largely  because  of  their  fear  that  incorporation  would 
interfere  with  this  liberty,  that  the  trade  unions  are  so 
opposed  to  incorporation.  Of  course  all  this  tends  to 
make  union  insurance  bad  insurance,  as  such.  After 
having  faithfully  paid  his  assessments  for  years,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  trade  union  may  be  expelled  from  the  union  for  a 
trifling  in  fraction. of  rules,  or  may  see  the  insurance  funds 
dissipated  in  an  ill-advised  strike.  Nevertheless ,  the 
members  do  not  object  to  this  feature  of  the  benefit  sys- 
tem. And  there  is  something  to  be  said  of  union  benefits 
even  as  insurance.  Owing  To  the  strong  loyalty  of  union- 
ists, and  the  intimate  knowledge  which  the  members  of 
any  local  have  of  each  other's  affaire,  trade  unions  may 
successfully  supply  forms  of  insurance  which  private 
companies  can  not  manage.  Some  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, for  instance,  pay  full  policies  (even  as  much  as 
$4,500)  not  only  upon  death,  but  upon  the  loss  of  a  hand, 
a  foot,  or  the  eyesight,  and  upon  total  disability  from 
Bright 's  disease,  paralysis,  Bfid  Other  dtSftSBflft  The  out- 
of-work  benefit  particularly  would  seem  impossible  for 
company  or  association  save  that  composed  of  the 
shopmates  and  associates  of  the  insured. 

9.     The  Incorporation  of  Labor  Organizations:     It  is 


very  evident  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  not  i 
the  attitude  of  the  labor  organization  towards  friendly 
insurance,  but  most  of  'the  fundamental  principles  and 
policies  of  organized  labor,  are  determined  by  the  requ 
ments  and  demands  of  collective  bargaining.  Collective 
action  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  trade  unionism,  and  the 
most  public-spirited  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  coming 
to  regard  it,  not.  only  as  inevitable,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  practicable  means  of  elevating  the  working 
classes.  But  collective  bargaining  may  be  carried  on  in 
very  d  liferent  ways.  W  hen  a  body  of  '  *  wage-earners ' '  in 
secret  session  adopt  common  rules  respecting  wages  or 
hours,  and  sullenly  refuse  to  accept  .anything  less  or 
different,  that  is  one  kind  of  collective  bargain  I 
When  they  meet  their  employers  in  friendly  conferee 
giving  and  taking,  recognizing  the  varying  needs  of 
industry,  and  modifying  their  common  rules  accordingly. 
that  is  another  and  a  vastly  better  and  more  elastic  kind 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  col- 
ive  bargaining— known  as  the  joint  conference  or 
joint  agreement  system— which  the  disinterested  public, 
represented  by  the  Civic  Federation  and  other  agencies 
of  industrial  peace,  desire  so  earnestly  to  introduce  and 
extend. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  the  joint  conference  system  has  been  the 
class  of  obstinate  employers  who  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
tip-  unions.  Many  of  these  employers  justify  their 
refusal  to  make  agreements  on  the  ground  that  they  1; 
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no  means  of  holding  the  organizations  to  tin  or  promises. 
The  ordinary  trade  union,  they  say,  is  an  unincorporated 
association  which  has  no  legal  standing  and  can  not  make 
enforceable  contracts,  while  contracts  made  with  indivi- 
dual workmen  arc  practically,  if  not  theoretically,  unen- 
forceable because  the  workman  ordinarily  has  no  prop 
which  can  be  attache^  for  damages.  This  statement  of 
facts,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  perfectly  correct. 
Basing  their  appeal  upon  these  facts,  a  number  of  promi- 
nent writers  and  employers  have  earnestly  urged  labor 
organizations  to  inem-pin-aii".  mi  the  grounds  that  incor- 
poration—with its  accompanying  power  to  sue  and 
liability  to  be  sued— would  greatly  facilitate  collective 
bargaining,  and  in  addition  would  invest  labor  organi- 
zations with  that  legal  responsibility  fur  their  actions 
which  ought  to  accompany  the  enormous  power  which 
they  wield.  There  is  a  note  of  criticism  in  much  of  this 
exhortation,  although  the  writers  who  urge  incorporation 
are  usually  friendly  to  organized  labor.  "There  is 
to-day,"  says  Mr.  Oilman,  "a  crying  social  need  for  more 
responsibility  in  labor  disputes.  Incorporation  <M 
sponds  to  this  need.  When  the  trade  unions  repent  "f 
their  illogical  and  immoral  unwillingness  to  become  incor- 
porated, and  take  their  right  position  as  corporations  in 
that  collective  bargaining  which  is  to  be  more  and  more 
the  custom  of  the  future,  the  prospect  for  industrial  peace 
will  be  much  brighter  than  it  is  to-day."1 

■x   I 
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The  labor  leader1  opposes  incorporation  on  a  num 
of  grounds.  He  believes  that  it  will  lead  to  litigation, 
and  he  fears  to  match  the  labor  organization  with  the 
employers'  association  in  litigation,  fears  because?  he 
knows  that  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  country  is  closely 
affiliated  with  the  employers,  and  because,  in  his  opinion, 
the  courts  are  unconsciously  biassed  against  the  methods 
of  organized  labor.  He  fears,  also,  that  incorporation 
will  bring  a  loss  of  that  freedom  of  managing  the  insur- 
ance funds  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  such 
an  effective  aid  to  discipline.  He  is  afraid,  in  short,  that 
the  employers  will  trump  up  charges  against  the  unions, 
ind  transfer  the  battle  of  capital  against  labor  to  the 
courts,  where  the  wage-earner  is  at  a  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage. Behind  his  opposition  to  incorporation,  as  behind 
dvocacy  of  the  men  who  champion  incorporation,  is 
the  feeling  that  the  present  status  gives  a  minimum  of 
responsibility  with  I  in;- v limiin  of  power.  Until  the  Taff 
Vale  decision  of  1901.  the  great  majority  of  persons 
doubtedly  believed  that  an  unincorporated  labor  organ- 
ization could  not  be  sued. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  this 
impression  was  wholly  erroneous.  An  unincorporated 
organization,  having  no  power  to  make  contracts,  can  not 
of  course,  be  Bued  for  breach  of  contract.  This  truth  no 
one  denies.    But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  unincor- 


« Tbe  majority  of  labor  leader*  ttronely  oppna*  Incorporation  it  pr*t- 
ent.  8c«  th«  Monthly  Rttietc  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  for 
April.  1808.  In  which  a  moat  InatructlTc  a^cDpoatum  upon  tbla  aubject 
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porated  organization  can  not  bo  mulcted  in  damages  if  it 
sanctions,  abets  and  aids  the  commission  of  a  positively 
unlawful  act— a  breach  of  the  law  as  distinct  from  the 
breach  of  a  contract.  This  was  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  famous  Tail  Vale  case,  in  which  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  Company  was  given  £23,000  damages 
against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
for  persuading  and  intimidating  workmen  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  railway,  and  aiding  and  abetting  acts 
of  violence  which  together  injured  the  railway  company 
in  the  amount  named. 

The  logic  of  the  court's  finding  is  unanswered  and 
unanswerable.  If  men  suite  to  break  the  law  and  injure 
third  parties,  they  are  lial.de  eolh •(•lively  and  individually 
for  the  damage  which  they  have  wrongfully  done,  and  if 

tin-  organisation  through  which  they  have  combined  to 
break  the  law,  possesses  a  general  fund,  the  damages  may 
be  collected  Crom  thai  fund  if  (his  method  of  ooUeotUHl  is 
surer  and  more  convenient  than  eoUefil  Eon  from  the  indi- 
vidual members.  The  contention  of  the  labor  leaders  is 
that  the  men  were  lial»le  individually,  but  not  as  an  organ- 
ization, and  this,  as  we  have  said,  means  ordinarily  that 
no  damages  can  be  collected.  The  intrinsic  absurdity  of 
this  contention  appears  when  we  reflect  that,  if  it  be  cor- 
rect, men  will  only  have  to  combine  in  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization in  order  to  commit  actionable  n  rODga  with  impu- 
nity, and  if  they  happen  to  have  a  little  money  individ- 
ually, it  is  only  necessary  to  invest,  this  with  the  organi- 
zation in  the  form  of  an  old  age  annuity  or  friendly 
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insurance  against  sickness  and  unemployment,  in  order 
to  put  their  individual  savings  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law.  The  Lord  Chancellor  summed  up  the  whole  case  in 
lines  when,  in  announcing  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Taff  Vale  case,  he  said :  "If  the  Legisla- 
ture has  created  a  thing  which  can  own  property,  which 
can  employ  servants,  which  can  inflict  injury,  it  must  bo 
taken,  I  think,  to  have  impliedly  given  the  power  to  make 
it  sueable  in  a  court  of  law  for  injuries  purposely  done  by 
its  authority  and  procurement." 

The  general  principle  established  by  the  Taff  Vale  case 
would  seem  to  be  that  a  voluntary  association  of  men  can- 
not i  scape  collective  responsibility  for  their  acts  by 
simply  refusing  to  incorporate,  when  individual  respon- 
sibility is  practically  non-existent.  It  seems  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  this  is  Bound  law  eve 
where;  and  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  New 
Jersey,  specific  Statutes  have  been  passed,  making  volun- 
tary associations  liable  to  suit,  in  the  name  of  their  officers. 
IF  the  above  proposition  be  neeepted,  it  follows  that  labor 
organizations  are  not  evading  their  just  obligations  nnd 
responsibilities  by  refusing  to  incorporate,  and  the  case 
for  incorporation,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  they  are,  falls  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  Mr  Henry 
White  has  pointed  out,  in  his  contribution  to  the  sympo- 
sium cited  above,  that  in  the  one  trade  in  which  incorpo- 
rated unions  have  attempted  to  enforce  trade  agreements 
in  the  courts,  the  latter  have  quite  generally  refused  to 
enforce  them  against  the  employer  on  the  grounds  that 
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they  (the  contracts)  were  obtained  outer  duress,  mid 
were  without  consideration,  i.  c.  the  union  did  not  under- 
take anything  which  the  court  would  regard  as  sufficient 
return  for  the  promises  and  agreement*  of  the  em- 
ployer.1 

The  objections  to  incorporation  which  have  just  been 
mentioned  could  be  remedied  by  a  special  incorporation 
act  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  joint  agreements  by 
the  courts.  Bat  incorporation  under  special  acts  the 
writer  also  regards  as  undesirable.  If  our  administra- 
tive officers  do  their  duty  and  employers  take  advantage 
of  their  existing  rights,  incorporation  is  not  needed  to 
insnn-  ill.  financial  responsibility  of  labor  organizations. 
Secondly,  to  state  seriatim  the  reasons  why  incorporation 
is  undesirable,  the  trade  unionist's  fear  of  litigation  is 
sound  and  justifiable,  not  because  the  courts  are  biased, 
but  because  litigation  is  a  costly  and  demoralizing  game 
which  workingmen,  of  all  men,  are  least  fitted  to  play 
successfully.  Tn  the  Taff  Yale  case,  for  instance,  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Kailway  Servants  paid  about 
$115,000  in  damages,  and  about  $135,000  more  in  costs 
and  fees.  Thirdly,  if  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  two  sides 
financially  responsible,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  post- 
in  ff  a  bond  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  contract,  as  is  done  in  the  agreement  between  the 
Brooklyn  firm  of  Wichert  ami  Gardiner  and  the  Inde- 

y 

250. 
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pendent  Union  of  Shoe  Workers  of  Greater  New  York  and 
iity.1     This  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  claims 
for  damages  before  an  im  pire,  nud  not  before 

I'niirts  wlin-h  tlie  workmen  distrust.  Finally,  and  this  in 
by  far  t lit*  strongest  argument  against  incorporation,  it 
lii'ved  by  those  men,  like  the  late  Senator  Hatma.  who 
have  had  the  most  experience  in  introducing  and  j> 
lari/inir  the  joint  conference  system,  that  the  liability  to 
be  sued  for  breach  of  contract  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
trade  unions  from  adopting  and  conscientiously  observ- 
ing these  agreements  with  employers. 

ton B  i  "i  this  belief  arc  largely  psychological, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here  in  detail,  but  they  rest  in 
main  upon  the  feeling  that  the  introduction  of  I 
spons  Utility  would  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  moral 
Obligation.  With  the  trade  agreements  now  in  force,  the 
only  power  of  enforcement  lies  in  the  honor  and  eon- 
science  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  a  large  majority  of 
those  agreements  are  loyally  obeyed  in  spirit  as  well  a 
letter.  But  once  establish  a  legal  responsibility  and  a 
species  of  skill  will  be  cultivated  whose  value  will  li<-  in 

ability  to  draw  breakable  eontraets,  and  e« 
sum  in;.'  that  the  other  will  look  after  its  own  interests — 
will  feel  justified  in  taking  eve ry  possible  advantage  that 
does  not  amount  to  an  open  breach  of  the  agreement.  And 
it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  workingmen  to  take  this  advan- 
tage in  most  lines  of  work,  by  simple  "soldiering."     Such 


>  St*  SUt'rnih  Annuo!  Itrport  of  the  (Xew  York)  Board  of  ilrdlatlom 
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a  spirit  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  joint  agreement  system  as 
it  would  be  to  industry. 

10.  Employers'  Associations:  Before  closing  this 
chapter  and  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  means  by 
which  to  introduce  and  maintain  industrial  peace,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  say  a  word  about  tin-  modem  employ- 
ers' association.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  em- 
ployers' association  for  social  diversion  or  the  extension  of 
trade,  but  refer  only  to  the  combination  of  employers 
whose  principal  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  conditi")is  of 
employment,  and  which  is  best  viewed  as  the  natural 
check  and  balance  of  the  trade  union. 

Such  organizations  are  as  old  as  the  trade  union  itself; 
but  in  England  and  the  United  States  employers'  associa- 
tions have  in  the  past  been  short  lived.  In  times  of 
great  activity  among  the  trade  unions,  competniL'  employ- 
ers would  forget  for  a  moment  their  own  rivalries,  unite 
their  strength  to  break  a  strike  or  crush  a  union,  and  when 
their  aim  was  accomplished,  dissolve  and  disappear  until 
a  similar  danger  called  them  into  existence  again.  But 
in  the  last  few  years  these  associations  have  acquired  a 
permanence,  a  self-consciousness,  a  perfected  organiza- 
tion and  a  numerical  strength  which  endow  them  with  a 
new  personality  and  an  augmented  importance.  In  a 
recent  publication  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers recorded  500  local  associations  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  Association  alone  there  are  now  3,500  of  the 
most  representative  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, each  of  them  paying  $50  a  year,  and  subject,  prob- 
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ably,  to  further  assessment  in  case  of  need.  And  the 
organization  has  been  perfected  as  much  as  the  numl 
have  multiplied.  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  employers'  assoeiaton  of  a  generation  ago,  and,  for 
instance,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  as  be- 
tween the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Taking  a  lesson  from 
the  trade  unions,  these  associations  formed  in  1903  a  fed- 
erated Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America,  which 
is  designed  to  do  for  the  employers'  associations  what  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  done  for  the  labor 
organizations.  In  December,  1903,  there  were  affiliated 
with  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association,  60  national 
associations,  66  state  and  district  associations,  and  335 
local  or  municipal  associations  of  employers.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  there  were  at  least  38 
national  associations  and  federations  of  emploj-ers,  and 
727  local  associations,  working  together  for  lobbying  pur- 
poses, at  lenst,  iii  a  genual  Parliamentary  Council. 

Among  modern  employers'  associations,  there  are  at 
least  two  distinct  types.  The  one  class,  organized  indeed 
for  defence,  are,  however,  conservative  ami  conciliatory 
enough  to  work  in  harmony  willi  iln  trade  unions.  These 
associations,  well  illustrated  by  the  Stove  Pounders'  Na- 
ial  Defence  Association  or  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston,  have  as  their  first  object  the  mainte- 
nance of  industrial  peace,  and  their  work  seems  to  be 
wholly  beneficent.  Those  of  the  second  class,  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Dayton  Employers'  Association  and  the 
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National  Association  of  Manufacturers  have  as  their  pri- 
mary object  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  whose  observance,  they  believe,  is 
demanded  alike  by  justice  and  social  expediency.  T. 
associations  manifest  at  times  a  violent  hostilit\  to  trade 
unionism  and  they  are  frequently  called  "union-smash- 
ers." This  curt  description  seems  justified  by  the  utter- 
ances of  some  of  the  officials  of  these  organizations,  who 
are  daily  displaying  a  growing  and  more  open  contempt 
for  arbitration  and  conciliation.  But  in  soberer  moments 
tlii-y  disavow  any  intention  of  destroying  trade  union 
although  it  is  certainly  f;iir  to  say  tliat  willi  them  indus- 
trial peace  is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  want 
peace  only  when  peace  can  be  secured  without  sacrificing 
their  principles. 

It  is  just  these  principles,  honestly  and  stubbornly 
held,  that  threaten  to  engender  the  most  disastrous  con- 
flicts. This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  quotations 
from  the  Declaration  of  1'nneiples  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  one  of  the  more  conservative  of  the 
second  group  of  associations,  if  indeed,  it  should  not  be 
classed  with  the  first  group.  After  "disavowing  any 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  proprr  functions  of  labor 
organizations,"  and  announcing  their  intention  not  to 
discriminate  "against  any  man  because  of  his  member- 
ship in  any  society  or  organization,"  the  employers  fur- 
ther declare : 

(4)  Th#  number  of  apprentices  helpers  and  bandy  men  to  be  em- 
ployed will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer,  (f)  Employer!  shall 
tw  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at  wage*  mutually  aatUfactory. 


We  will  not  permit  employees  to  place  any  restriction  on  th*  cnanage- 
nirtif.  nieilnulr  <ir  production  of  our  shops,  nuil  will  require  a  (air  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  fimpfoyrr*  will  be  paid  bu  the  hourly  I 
by  premium  ivtlem,  piece  teork  or  contract,  an  the  employer*  man  • 
(0)  It  ]•  the  prlvllene  of  the  employee  to  leave  our  employ  wbeiirvrr 
be  sees  (It  and  It  la  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  dlMtMUgS  any 
workman  when  he  aeea  fit.  (7 1  The  aborr  principle!  brinn  absolutely 
tttcntlal  fo  flie  nurcrnKful  cnnduei  of  our  hunlnriiK .  thru  urr  mil  ruhfect 
ui  itrMtrntion.  la  cft»»  of  disagreement  concerning  matter*  not  covered 
by  the  foregoing  declaration,  we  adrlse  our  mi*mhera  to  meet  their  em- 
ploye**, either  Individually  or  collectively  and  endeavor  to  adjust  U>« 
difficulty  on  n  fair  and  equitable  basis.1 

Now  it  is  useless  to  expatiate  upon  this  declaration  of 
principles.  The  manufacturers  who  suhscribe  to  them 
plainly  entertain  the  deepest  and  most  honest  convict  inn 
that  the  fundamental  union  policies  of  a  closed  shop,  of 
bargaining  by  common  rules,  of  refusing  to  work  by  piece 
in  some  cases  and  demanding  the  piece  rate  in  other  cases, 
are  thoroughly  vicious,  unjust  and  industrially  demoral- 
izing. The  conviction  of  the  trade  unionists  that  these 
policies  are  not  only  just  but  essentially  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  trade  unionism,  is  just  as  profound  and  sin- 
cere as  the  antagonistic  convictions  of  their  employers. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  all  the  essentials  of  a  des- 
perate and  protracted  struggle. 

The  policies  of  these  associations  include  assistance  to 
employers  in  case  of  authorized  lockouts  or  strikes,  strong 
legislative  committees  or  lobbies  to  secure  favorable  legis- 
lation nnd  tight  unfavorable  legislation,  and,  in  some 
esses,  the  maintenance  of  a  registry  or  list  of  workmen  in 
the  tr&ds,  describing  their  habits,  qualifications,  previous 
employment,  etc..  thus  enabling  employers  to  avoid  in- 
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competent  and  troublesome  men.  The  workmen  call  it  a 
4 '  blacklist,  "the  employers  a  ' '  whitelist. ' '  Whether  it  is 
desirable  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  used.  Certainly  those  who  advocate  a  complete 
right  of  boycott  can  not  logically  object  to  it. 

But  the  lobbying  methods  of  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions furnish  the  most  interest  in  i:  information  concern- 
ing  their  character  and  spirit,  as  is  evinced  Imm  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  circulars  Issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Mann  fact  Offers:  '"The  National  Trade 
.<>ciation  of  Manufacturers  is  the  largest  and  strongest 
trade  organization  in  the  world — whether  one  considers 
capital  invested,  hands  employed  or  output.  *  #  The 
Association  concerns  itself  with  national  and  state  legis- 
lation, publicly  and  powerfully  if  required,  secretly  and 
just  as  powerfully  if  that  seems  best.  Tt  knows  what  its 
own  members  and  all  manufacturers  desire;  it  knows 
what  they  want  antagonized.  It  pushes  wise  legislation ; 
it  defeats  unwise  legislation. "  In  another  publication 
the  Assoeialiiii  announced  its  deep  hostility  to  the  Hoar 
Anti-Injunction  bill,  and  to  the  bill  limiting  the  working 
day  upon  all  materials  manufactured  for  the  government 
to  eight  hours,  and  then  continued  i  "The  determination 
is  that,  unless  the  business  interests  have  lost  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  fighting  spirit,  these  unwise  or  dangerous 
t-ndeneies  shall  be  combated  ;  and  all  of  the  persistence 
and  ingenuity  at  the  command  of  the  greatest  trade  body 
in  the  world,  and  of  all  its  members,  are  brought  to  hear 
in  exactly  the  right  way  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  in 
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exactly  the  right  place.  •  •  At  Washington  the  Asso- 
ciation is  not  represented  too  much  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Sometimes  it  is  known  in  a  most  powerful  way 
that  it  is  represented,  vigorously  ami  unitedly  Some- 
times it  is  not  known  that  it  is  represented  at  all.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  the  advocacy  of  public  measures  certain 
nu  !  hods  are  most  effective  aud  most  proper  to  be  purs 
It  is  also  true  that  this  continuous  effort  is  sometime!  most 
successful  when  it  is  not  known  exactly  whence  the  pres- 
sure conns.*" 

In  quoting  these  expressions  of  principle  and  policy 
from  two  of  the  more  prominent  employers'  associations, 
we  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are 
typical  of  the  great  majority  of  employers'  associations 
in  this  country.  Nobody  knows  whither  they  are  or  not. 
What  we  do  wish  to  state  emphatically  is  that  the  number 
of  such  associations  is  rapidly  growing,  that  the  people 
who  compose  tliern  sincerely  uphold  certain  principles 
irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  trade 
unionism,  and  that  neither  side  will  abandon  its  prin- 
ciples without  a  conflict.  Many  students  of  this  question 
think  differently.  They  argue  that  the  heated  and  anti- 
quated expressions'  of  the  present  President  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Industrial  Alliance  are  certainly  not  endorsed  by 
any  large  number  of  American  employers,  and  in  thi 
they  are  possibly  correct.     Cut  the  principles  enuncia 

•  President  Parry  characterises  trade  nnlnntsm  as  ■  "system  that  eo- 
•rvrs  and  Impoverishes  tbe  worker,  ruin*  ibe  capitalist,  terrorises  oar 
politicians  and  destroy*  oar  trad*— «  system  which  seems  bopeleasly 
•  ml  Irrrmedlally  bad.  a  bar  to  all  tree  progress,  a  danger  to  the  atate. 
and  a  menace  tu  civilisation." 
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by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  do  express  the 
sincere  convictions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  employers  of 
this  country,  in  the  writer's  belief,  and  when  by  organiza- 
tion they  become  strong  enough,  they  will  make  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  them  out.  As  will  appear  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapter,  a  large  number  of  employers'  associations 
contribute  most  effectively  to  the  maintenance  of  pent- 
collective  bargaining  with  labor  organizations,  ami,  in  the 
end,  probably  the  whole  movement  of  organization  among 
employers,  will  be  found  to  have  hastened  the  era  of  peaee 
by  checking  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  more  radical 
unions  and  by  providing  that  degree  of  organization 
among  employers  which  is  required  for  the  most  effective 
kind  of  collective  bargaining.  But  there  will  probably 
be  a  long  and  bitter  fight  before  the  trade  union  and  the 
employers '  association  can  be  hitched  in  the  same  harness 
to  draw  the  car  of  industrial  peace. 


Refzrekcbs  :  The  voluminous  literature  upon  this  subject  makes  It 
unnecessary  to  mention  any  except  the  most  Important  works  Wn  n 
comprehensive  view  of  trade-unionism  In  all  countries  see  Kulemnnn's 
I)ir  ti<  irrrhtehaftibcteeguna;  for  the  development  of  th*  union  Webb's 
History  of  Trade  Lnlonl*m;  for  an  analysis  of  Its  function  Webb's  In- 
du*trini  lh  morrtirj/  ;  nnd  tor  the  standard  description  iind  dUru*»l<in  of 
American  uulous  nee  l lie  llvporl  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol. 
XVII.  the  contents  of  which  are  xiimntnrlr.cd  In  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  7".i.. 
The  two  books  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  cited  above,  contain  an  exhnustlvo 
MMIoffraphy.     The  Important   subject  of  restriction  of  output  will   I"- 

tbofonghly  tractad  in  ■  brffcoanlng  |»wM  Btpvri  »t  the  (v.  ft.)  Ru 
rcaw  of  l.uUor  on  the  "Regulation  and  Restriction  of  output"  pm 
under  the  direction  of  ProfeBsor  John  R.  Commons.  The  beat  sources 
of  current  Information  are  the  bulletins  of  the  labor  bureau*  and  tbo 
official  Journals  of  the  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations,  among 
which  the  American  Federalionttt,  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  St<i<jacine. 
American  Industrie*,  and  the  fiullrUn  of  the  Jintlonal  Uetat  Trade* 
Association,  are  noteworthy.  With  these  should  be  named  the  Monthly 
Review  of  the  Xatlonal  Civic  Federation,  and  labor  Journals  like  the 
Chvcland  Citttcn  and  the  Lot/or  Advocate  (Chicago). 


(a)  Webb.  "Orlglll  of  Trade  Unionism,"  HUtory  of  Trade  t  «- 

ionitm,  ch.  I.  pp.  1-5(1  (lat  cri.  i 
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<<0    American    Unions.    Report   of   the  industrial    Commit** 
Vol.  XVII.  pp.  illl  Ixxlll. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  AGENCIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 


Tlie  continual  warfare  between  capital  and  labor  has 
ceased  to  be  merely  regrettable,  and  has  become  intol- 
erable. ThiB  is  fast  coming,  we  believe,  to  be  the  opinion 
Of  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
stupid  leviathan— the  "general  public"— is  growing  rest- 
ive under  the  dawning  consciousness  that,  whoever  stands 
to  gain  by  the  strike,  it  stands  always  to  lose,  and  thai 
while  its  interests  are  incessantly  heim;  .]'•  d,  noth- 

ing has  been  devised  which  effectively  pmi  vi  those  in- 
terests. Under  the  realization  of  these  facts,  there  is 
gradually  growing  an  impatience  with  existing  conditions 
which,  if  it  finds  no  reasonable  method  of  securing  itidus- 

I  peace,  will  attempt  to  secure  it  by  n 
methods.  Important  measures  making  towards  indus- 
trial peace  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  the  near  future. 
The  proper  formulation  of  these  measures  constitutes  at 
once  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  important  problems 
which  modern  democracy  is  called  upon  to  solve. 

1.  Definitions:  The  agencies  of  industrial  peace  as- 
sume a  great  variety  of  forms  and  functions,  and  before 
proceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the 
terms  employed  to  describe  them,  which  have  fallen  into 

887 


some  confusion,  (a)  Conciliation  implies  the  existence 
of  hostility,  active  or  latent.  The  bringing  together  of 
employers  and  employees  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences by  peaceable  negotiation  will  be  called  concilia- 
tion, and  the  organizations  which  confine  themAolVQB  to 
this  work  boards  of  com  QAotion,  It  nee<l  hardly  be  said 
that  there  iire  prinitt  arid  f/ovrrnmrntal  hoards  of  con- 
ciliation, the  first  illustrated  by  the  Civic  Federation,  the 
second  by  the  state  boards  discussed  in  the  following 
sections. 

(b)  Many  of  these  boards  go  further  and  offer  to  arbi- 
trate trade  disputes,  when  the  disputants  can  not  settle 

differences  by  peaceable  negotiation.  Such  boards 
are  ordinarily  called  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, although  the  word  conciliation  might  well  be 
dropped  whenever  it  is  used  in  company  with  arbitration, 
as  conciliation  almost  invariably  precedes  arbitration. 

(c)  By  arbitration  is  meant  the  adjudication  and  au- 
thoritative settlement  of  disputes  between  workmen  and 
their  employers.  The  term  carries  with  it  an  element  of 
extraneous  authority  entirely  absent  from  conciliation. 
There  are  two  forms  of  arbitration  which  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, primary  arbitration  and  secondary  arbitra- 
tion. By  primary  arbitration  we  mean  the  authoritative 
settlement  by  impartial  arbiters  of  the  terms  of  the  em- 
ployment contract  itself,  i:  iary  arbitration  we 
mean  the  adjudication  of  those  minor  disputes  growing 
out  of  the  interpretation  of  an  exist  ins?  contract.  Sec- 
ondary arbitration  is  judicial  and  easy.     Primary  arbi- 
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tration  is  legislative  and  difficult.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  primary-  arbitration  will  be  understood  to  include 
and  assume  secondary  arbitration.  Where  the  state 
either  directly  or  indirectly  compels  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  submit  to  arbitration  trade  disputes  which  they 
can  not  settle  themselves  without  strikes  or  lockouts,  and 
then  enforces  the  awards  of  the  arbiters,  this  is  called— 
and  logically  so— com  jot!. sort/  arbitration. 

(d)  When  employers  acquiesce  in  the  inevitableness  of 
trade  unions  and  agree  to  fix  the  terms  of  employment  by 
negotiation  and  higgling  with  representatives  of  their 
employees,  the  process  is  known  as  collective  bargaining. 
When  the  meetings  between  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  employees  occur  irregularly  or  only 
once  or  twice  a  year,  we  shall  speak  of  them— following 
American  usage— as  joint  conferences;  and  the  compacts 
made  at  such  conferences,  respecting  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  will  be  called  trade  agree- 
ments, (e)  When,  however,  these  agreements  provide  for 
a  formal  board,  which  meets  frequently  and  is  empowered 
tn  settle  di  fie  re  rices  authoritatively  by  ;n  liir  r;il  i<m,  we 
shall  speak  of  the  organization  as  a  trade  board  of  arbitra- 
tion This  pedantic  discussion  of  terms  would  have 
been  omitted,  if  common  usage  were  not  so  inconsistent; 
and  the  terminology  given  above  is  suggested  merely  as  a 
workable  compromise  between  logic  mid  conflicting  usage. 

2.  Onvnumcntal  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Eng- 
land: In  discussing  the  question  of  industrial  peace,  it 
is  too  often  forgotten  that  this  is  a  problem  with  a  long 
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past.  When  after  the  Black  Death  the  workingmen  of 
England  took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  to  de- 
mand higher  wages  and  strikes  became  frequent,  the  gov- 
ernment attempted  In  settle  the  question  by  edicts  and 
statutes  requiring  laborers  t<»  accept  work  when  offered  at 
the  prices  prevalent  before  the  plague.  The  first  statute 
of  laborers  was  passed  in  1351  and  reenacted  with  slight 
modifications  thirteen  times  in  the  hundred  years  follow- 
ing its  first  adoption.  In  1389  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing justices  of  the  peace  to  fix  wages,  and  from  that  time 
to  1811  wages  were  alternately  fixed  by  acts  of  Parliament 
and  summary  decisions  of  the  justices.  As  late  as  179G 
Hi e  justices  were  actually  directed  to  establish  a  national 
rate  of  wages.     The  first  method  of  securing  industrial 

■,  then,  was  by  governmental  fiat,  and  it  is  har 
necessary  to  add  that  it  proved  an  utter  failure  and  was 
■i  by  the  very  Parliaments  which  in  de- 
spair of  a  better  remedy  constantly  readopted  it 

On  the  surface  there  appears  to  be  no  great  difference 
between  the  fixation  of  wages  by  arbitrators  and  the  fixa- 
rinii  by  ordinary  judges  who  are  presumably  impartial 
and  just.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  judges  are  like 
other  mortals,  afflicted  with  the  unconscious  prejudices 
and  preconceptions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  so 
that  in  reality  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  difference  be- 
tween  the  decision  of  an  ordinary  justice  and  the  decision 
of  ■  special  arbitrator  in  whose  leleeti  m  I  be  wage  earners 
have  had  an  equal  voice  with  the  employers.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  began  early  in  England.    In  1603  a  law 
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was  passed  providing  for  "arbitrations"  in  certain  com- 
mercial disputes.  In  1701  the  principle  was  extended  to 
labor  disputes  in  certain  textile  industries  and  the  iron 
manufacture,  although  this  law  did  little  more  than  pro- 
vide for  adequate  representation  of  the  workingmen's 
side  before  the  two  justices  who  acted  as  arbiters.  Sev- 
eral similar  acts  followed,   but  all  of  Idem   urn-  replaced 

in  1824  by  "An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  masters 
and  work  in, '.rtn  en."  This  act  marks  1  lie  positive  adoption 
of  two  very  important  principles:  (a)  thereafter,  when 
arbitration  was  employed,  the  masters  and  workmen  were 
in  he  equally  represented;  and  (hi.  voluntary  arbitration 
replaced  the  fixation  of  wages  by  Parliament  or  justices 
of  the  peace.  "Nothing."  reads  the  act,  "shall  authorize 
any  justice  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labor 
or  workmanship  at  which  the  workman  in  future  shall  be 
paid,  unless  with  mutual  consent  of  both  master  and 
workman." 

The  act  of  1824  marks  the  formal  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  to  fix  wages  In  law  or  by  the  ordinary  judicial 
authorities.  As  a  positive  method  of  introducing  arbi- 
tration, however,  the  act  was  a  flat  failure.  It  was 
amended  in  1837,  supplemented  by  the  Councils  of  Con- 
ciliatiun  Act  <>f  1867,  amended  by  the  Masters  and  Work- 
men Arbitration  Act  of  1872,  and  in  1896  repealed,  in 
company  with  the  acts  just  mentioned,  by  "An  net  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  prevention  and  settlement 
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of  trade  disputes."1  This  law  contents  itself  with  the 
mildest  kind  of  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
Tin-  private  boards  of  coni-iliiitiuu  and  arbitration  are 
officially  recognized;  the  Board  of  Trade  is  authorized  to 
examine,  compulsorily  if  necessary,  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  any  labor  dispute;  and  it  is  further 
powered  to  take  steps  for  Che  creation  of  voluntary  or 
private  hoards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  indus- 
tries where  they  do  not  already  exist. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  this  law  fails  utterly  to 
provide  an  adequate  solution  of  the  strike  pTobtao. 
cording  to   official    English   statistics  there  were   about 
3,584  strikes  from  1896"  to  1901,  while  in  the  same  period 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  acted  upon  only  111  disputes,  70  of 
which  it  succeeded  in  settling,  9  by  conciliation,  38  by 
arbitration,  and  23  by  negotiations  of  officials  of  the 
Board.     The  law.  to  be  sure,  Is  far  better  than  nothing. 
To  avert  70  strikes  in  five  years  Is  well  worth  doing,  and 
undoubtedly  saves  the  country  far  more  than  the  expenses 
of  the  arbitration   department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
But  taking  into  account  ttn  magnitude  of  the  problem,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  after  nearly  a  century's  trial,  ir<»v- 
ernmental  arbitration  in  England  is  a  woeful  disappoint- 
ment. 

3.  The  French  Conseils  dc.  Prudhommes:  While  Eng- 
land was  apparently  proving  that  governmental  arbitra- 
tion is  a  failure,  France  was  demonstrating  by  its  conseiU 
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de  prudhommes  or  "councils  of  experts.'*  that  it  can  be  a 
notable  success  within  certain  limits.  The  first  of  these 
councils  (TOR  BMttld  by  Napoleon  in  1806  for  tin-  Lyons 
silk  industry,  since  which  time  they  have  been  established 
in  all  parts  nf  the  Republic.  These  councils  are  primarily 
labor  courts,  empowered  to  act  also  as  hoards  of  con- 
ciliation, and  ftharged  with  certain  unimportant  adminis- 
trative duties.  They  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
workmen  and  employers,  elected  at  general  assemblies  of 
the  respective  classes;  and  within  each  council  there  are 
two  divisions,  a  special  bureau  of  conciliation  and  the 
peneral  bureau  of  arbitration.  The  special  bureau  con- 
sists of  one  employer  and  one  employ**  who  sit  at  least 
once  a  week,  endeavor  to  bring  about  informal  settlements 
in  labor  disputes,  and  are  empowered  to  render  prelim- 
inary decisions.  If  the  prelim inary  decision  is  not 
i-iiil  the  case  goes  to  the  arbitration  bureau,  which  is 
usually  composed  of  three  employers  and  three  employees, 
and  the  decision  of  this  branch  is  final  unless  the  sum 
involved  exceeds  200  francs,  in  which  event  an  api 
may  be  made  to  a  hiprher  tribunal.  Proceed inprs  before 
both  bureaus  are  exceedingly  informal,  disputants  are  not 
allowed  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  the  costs  can  not 
in  anj'  case  exceed  50  francs.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
conseils  is  limited.  They  have  no  control  over  the  con- 
clusion of  new  contracts  and  they  can  not  interfere  in 
strikes  or  disputes  about  future  terms  of  employment. 
They  are  thus  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  exist  tag 
labor  contracts  and  with  disputes  about  methods  of  wage 
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payment,  absence  from  work,  apprenticeship,  penalties 
for  defective  workmanship,  etc.  But  within  this  sphere, 
when  the  dispute  does  not  involve  more  than  200  francs, 
their  decisions  arc  final. 

The  conseil  de  prudhommcs  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  petty 
court,  and  so  constituted  as  to  give  the  wage-earners  an 
equal  representation  with  the  employers.  It  can  not  set  \  le 
strikes,  but  it  can  and  does  prevent  strikes  by  adjusting 
the  minor  grievances  and  soothing  the  petty  resent  m> 
which,  whin  not  settled,  rankle  in  the  minds  of  working- 
late,  ami  constitute  the  fuel  upon  whieh  the 
strike  feeds.  The  work  dona  by  the  conseils  is  immense. 
In  1898,  for  instanee,  fi0,887  cases  were  handled,  of  whieh 
41  per  cent,  were  conciliated  by  the  special  bureaus,  Ld 
per  cent,  arbitrated  by  the  general  bureaus,  and  39  per 
cent,  withdrawn  by  tin-  parties  during  the  proceedings.1 
Their  success  serves  to  emphasize  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant distinction,  the  distinction  between  the  interprets 
tiiuj  of  log  labor  contract  and  the  adoption  of  a 

new  labor  contract.  The  former  is  judicial  in  nature,  the 
latter  commercial;  the  one  calls  for  an  application  of 
reason,  the  other  for  a  competitive  contest.  Experience 
amply  demonstrates  that  arbitration  offers  a  successful 
'!>/  for  •  about  the  inffrprciation  of  a  wage 

contract,  or  the  mere  application  of  a  pi  >f  wage 

payment,  where  &on»  m  that  of  //■■<  sliding 

scale  is  accepted  by  both  employers  and  employees.    But 


'  -  ml  de  I'AdmlmUtrallom  de  la  Justice  Civile  el  Commer- 

cial. 1898,  p.  13S. 
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M  disputes  about  the  adoption  of  new  contracts,  where  no 
such  principle  is  accepted  hu  the  disputants,  votitntary 
arbitration  has  not  yet  proved  itself  an  adequate  remedi/. 

4.  The  French  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Aet  of 
1892:  For  the  encouragement  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  the  settlement  of  strikes  and  collective  disputes, 
Prance  hag  a  voluntary  arbitration  law1  similar  in  spirit 
to  those  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  6X0611 
tion  of  this  law  devolves  principally  upon  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  are  directed  to  use  their  good  offices  in  effect- 
ing peaceful  settlements  of  si  .1  enlleeiive  disputes 
which  threaten  to  end  in  strikes.  Statistics  covering  the 
ten  years  ending  1902  show  that  recourse  was  had  to  the 
law  nf  18<)2  in  about  1,260  of  the  $800  strikes  which 
occurred,  and  that  about  525  disputes,  or  10  per  cent., 
were  settled  through  the  inst rnnientnlity  of  this  law. 
More  than  five  times  as  many  disputes  are  settled  by  con- 
ciliation as  by  arbitration.  The  last  result  is  character- 
istic of  the  relative  utility  of  conciliation  and  voluntary 
arbitration  the  world  over.  In  the  percentage  of  cases 
actually  settled  by  the  two  methods,  however,  Prance  is 
far  above  both  England  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Governmi  ntrtl  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the 
United  States:  The  first  statutes  providing  Eor  public 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  United  States  were 
adopted  by  New  York  and  Massaehnsettfl  in  1886;  and 
similar  laws  are  found  at  present  on  the  statute  boot 


■A  translation  may  bo  found  In  Bulletin  of  the  (V.  8.)  Department 
of  f.aoor.  No.  S3,  pp.  6&4-8B8. 
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About  one- half  of  the  states.  These  laws  fall  into  three 
general  classes:  (a)  those  which  aim  simply  to  facilitate 
and  strengthen  private  or  local  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
.  (b)  those  which  authorize  the  commissioner  of  labor 
to  intervene  in  labor  disputes  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 

■  ng  conciliation  or  arbitration;  (e)  and  those  which 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  attempt  to  facilitate  pri- 
vate conciliation  and  arbitration,  provide  for  a  more  or 
leas  permanent  and  specialized  central  board.  No  real 
attempt  has  been  made  to  administer  these  laws  except  in 
about  nine  states,  and  only  five  of  these— Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  York— have  accom- 
plished results  worthy  of  attention.  It  so  happens  that 
the  laws  of  these  five  states'  all  fall  in  group  (c).  The 
details  of  this  legislation  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  (Chaj 
XI'.     Here,  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  third  group. 

In  tli ix  Lrroiip  the  state  Iward,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
i  hrtfl  of  ihriT  persons  appoint*'!  by  the  governor, 
an  employer  or  selected  from  an  employers'  association, 
the  second  a  wage-earner  or  selected  from  a  labor  organ- 
ization, the  third  appointed  OH  the  ipoommendation  of 
other  two.     In  Indiana  the  third  member  is  the  judge  of 

■  unlit  oourl  of  tin-  county  in  which  the  dispute 

inlf  In  if  as  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  the 

board  may  bfl  increased  by  expert  assistants  having  spe- 

knowled(!«  of  the  ipiesrion    in    dispute.      In    Illinois 


la  N>w  Y»rk  tall  work  ha*  rawirlj  b«*n  tr»u*f«rr«l  to  tbe  Comtnls- 
■luner  of  Labor  nm!  bl»  two  n»*l«tnnt«. 
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and  Indiana  it  is  provided  that  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  board  shall  belong  to  the  same  polit- 
ical party.  Disputants  may  by  mutual  consent  refer  dis- 
putes to  the  board  for  arbitration,  or  the  bond  may  on  its 
own  initiative  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  coneili 
the  parties,  but  in  most  of  these  states  at  least  twenty-live 
persons  must  be  involved  in  the  dispute  before  the  board 
may  intervene.  The  acceptance  of  arbitration  is  in  all 
eases  purely  voluntary,  but  if  both  parties  do  accept . 
rather  stringent  provisions  exist  for  the  enforcement  of 
award  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Texas.  In  these  states 
t  be  breach  of  an  award  by  anything  like  a  strike  or  lockout 
may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court ;  but  in  most  of  the 
states  no  real  power  of  enforcing  the  award  exists. 
Where  the  disputants  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  quarrel 
to  the  board,  the  latter  may  now  in  most  of  the  state* 
investigate  the  dispute  on  its  own  initiative  and  publish  a 
"rt  of  the  investigation  stating  the  cause  and  assign- 
ing blame  and  responsibility.  In  Indiana  the  board  is 
positively  directed  to  make  this  "compulsory  investiga- 
tion.'' In  all  live  states  the  boards  are  empowered  to 
subpoena  witnesses  and  take  testimony ;  in  all  except 
New  York  they  may  require  the  production  of  certain 
books  and  papers;  but  the  Illinois  board  is  the  only  one 
which  has  really  adequate  power  of  this  sort. 

The  work  of  these  boards  is  thus  summarized  in  the 
seventrriith  volume  of  the  Report  of  tin  I  mhi  atrial  Com- 

^ntissum  (page  cvi )  s 

/^  4<  (1)  The  action  of  the  board  in  regard  to  a  labor  dia- 
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pute  begins  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  on  its  own 
initiative  without  application  by  the  parties. 

"  (2)  In  nearly  all  of  the  remaining  oases  the  applica- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  State  board  comes  from  one 
party  only,  more  frequently  from  the  employees  than 
from  the  employers.  Only  in  rare  instances  do  both 
parties  at  the  outset  apply  to  the  board,  thus  giving  it 
jurisdiction  to  render  im  authoritative  decision.  After 
the  board  has  intervened  by  its  own  initiative  or  on  the 
application  of  one  of  the  parties,  both  are  sometimes  per- 
!<-d  to  join  in  :iu  agreement  to  submit  their  disputes  to 

Borstal  deoinoa  by  the  board. 

"  (3)  The  intervention  of  the  board  usually  takes  place 
only  after  open  rupture  between  the  employers  and 
employees;  that  is,  after  a  strike  or  lockout  has  actually 
taken  place.  Only  rarely  do  we  find  that  the  board  is 
invited  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate  before  the  dispute  has 
resulted  in  cessation  of  employment,  while  naturally  the 
board  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  of  disputes  before  actual 
strike  or  lockout,  in  order  to  intervene  on  its  own  initia- 
1ivi>.  state  boards  frequently  express  regret  that  employ- 
ers and  employers  have  not  reached  the  stage  where  they 
are  willing  to  call  in  the  services  of  impartial  mediators 
and   arbitrators  at    I  ft,    without    waiting   until  a 

strike  or  lockout   with  its  accon  •   bitterness  and 

loss,  lias  occurred." 

The  follow -ins  table  has  been  interjected  more  as  a  sum- 
marized statement  of  the  success  of  the  state  boards,  than 
as  an  accurate  statistical  exhibit.     The  work  of  the  arbi- 
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Strikes  and  Lockout* 

Illinois 
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I-!::  tan 

Number  in  the  State 

1,198 

183 

516 

2,156 

744 

Cases  considered  .  .  . 

40 

7U 

232 
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89 

Settled    by    Arbitra 

7 

J. 

58 

11(T) 

8 

Settled  by   Concilia 

tion 

2d 

L6B{tJ 

72 

76 

85 

Investigated  by  Board 
on    its  own    initia- 
tive   

8 

*0) 

6 

20(1) 

.... 

Estimate  computed  from  the  Report  of  the  In.  Com.,  XVII.  pp.  42M57. 

tration  boards  does  not  lend  itself  to  brief  quantitative 
statement.  The  general  impression  left  by  the  table  is, 
however,  perfectly  correct.  That  the  state  boards  of 
Massachusetts  and  Indiana,  for  instance,  succeed  in 
adjusting  so  targe  n  proportion  ol  the  disputes  which 
occur  iii  their  respective  states  demonstrates  that  the  state 
board  may  be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  work  of 
bringing  about  industrial  peace.  Remembcrim:,  h",  <  ver, 
that  these  five  boards  are  the  only  ones,  with  three  or  four 
unimportant  additions,  which  are  doing  anything  at  all, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  voluntary  state  arbitration 
certainly  has  not  furnished,  and  probably  will  never  fur- 
nish, an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
war. 

How  can  the  state  boards  be  improved?     How  can  they 
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be  brought  to  the  full  limit.  of  their  industrial  efficiency? 
siiiiifiiis  iif  the  subject  will  probably  agree  to  the  follow 

fajg  reeonnnciid.'it  inns  : 

First  and  foremost,  that  these  boards  should  be  manned 
by  active,  earnest,  and  if  possible,  by  distinguished  men, 
giving  thtir  nitin  time  to  thi.t  work.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  it  is  the  men  behind  the  law  who 
make  W  mar  it,  but  in  this  work  of  conciliating  angry. 
irritated  disputants  who  entertain  something  akin  to 
eonlempt  for  the  men  Who  pave  tlit-  way  tor  industrial 
peace,  il  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  conciliators  be  such  as  to  command  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Ami  it  is  quite  as  important  that  the 
men  who  compose  these  hoards  should  devote  their  entire 
time  to  this  work.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  states 
having  arbitration  boards,  the  members  are  paid  only 
while  engftged  in  actual  service,  and  then  the  compensa- 
tion is  tow,  usually  five  dollars  a  day.  This,  more  than 
any  other  single  fact,  explains  the  utter  failure  of  the 
boards  in  most  states. 

Secondly,  better  measures  must  be  devised  for  inform- 
ing the  boards  of  contemplated  strikes  and  lockouts.  At 
present,  mayors  and  other  local  officials,  who  have  little 
or  no  means  of  acquiring  advance  information  about  labor 
disputes,  are  charged  With  the  duty  of  notifying  th; 
boards,  or  the  latter  are  left  to  acquire  their  knowledge 
through  the  daily  papers  or  by  public  rumor.  Tn  either 
case,  the  mischief  is  done  and  the  battle  is  on  long  before 
the  board  can  get  to  work.     It  is  of  vital  importance  I 
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these  disputes  should  ho  nipped  in  tho  hud.  Oner-  the 
issue  is  drawn,  ultimatums  issued,  ami  lh«  pride  of  the 
contesting  parties  aroused,  the  overtures  of  the  mediator 
are  apt  to  be  rejected  with  scorn. 

Thirdly,  adequate  power  to  compel  the  production  of 
necessary  books  and  papers  should  be  given?  and  the 
hoards  should  be  required  to  make  a  "compulsory  invest  i- 
L'.ii  i<m,"  .mil  publish  a  finding  in  which  an  approximately 
just  solution  of  the  dispute  would  he  proposed  and 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities  properly 
placet  1. 

Finally,  a  permanent  and  specialized  national  board 
should  be  created,  charged  with  the  office  of  conciliation 
in  widespread  national  strikes  and  those  involving  inter- 
state commerce.  An  admirable  bill  providing  for  such  a 
board,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Volney  W.  Foster  of  Chicago, 
was  introduced  in  a  recent  session  of  Congress,  but  failed 
to  become  a  law. 

6.  Collective  Bargaining,  Joint  Confrrrncrs  and  Trade 
Arbitration:  Publicists  and  particularly  preachers  in 
recent  years  have  Indulged  in  a  vast  amount  of  senti- 
mental ism  about  the  "innate  harmony  of  interest  between 
capital  and  labor."  Such  a  harmony  of  interest  doea 
exist  in  a  very  broad  social  sense,  inasmuch  as  capital  and 
labor  must  cooperate  in  the  work  of  production,  and  the 
larger  this  product  the  greater— other  things  being  equal 
— will  be  the  general  social  welfare.  But  in  a  far  more 
intimate  and  personal  sense,  no  such  harmony  exists.  A 
portion  of  the  product  of  industry  may  go  either  to  the 
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employer  as  profits  or  to  the  wage-earner  as  wages  -.  what 
the  one  gets  the  other  loses;  in  the  division  of  this  portion 
Of  the  product  the  two  classes  are  necessarily  rivals;  and 
while  the  wage  system  endures  no  amount  of  repetition 
about  "harmony"  and  cooperation"  can  ever  disguise  or 
eliminate  this  immediate  ial  antagonism. 

The  two  classes,  then,  must  fight  it  out :  the  important 
question  Is— how  shall  the  fight  he  conducted  T  I 
dently  it  may  be  fought  out  by  the.  violent  means  of 
strikes  and  boycotts;  or  in  the  judicial  fashion  of  a  law 
suit,  before  arbitrators;  or  by  the  commercial  method  of 
higgling  over  terms  and  prices,  which  Mr.  Mundella  has 
called  "a  long  jaw,"  and  Mrs  Webb,  "collective  bargain- 
ing." It  is  the  last  method  with  which  we  are  concerned 
here.  Collective  bargaining  of  course  takes  place  as  soon 
as  organized  labor  can  persuade  or  compel  an  employer  to 
deal  with  his  employees  collectively  or  by  common  rules. 
This  iiifuniial  Mid  sporadic  collective  bargaining  must 
have  begun  very  early  in  England,  and  is  properly 
treated  in  connection  with  flu-  strike  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  time,  however,  a  fixed  place  and  regular  time 
of  meeting  are  appointed,  in  order  that  the  negotiation 
may  not  break  down,  or  fail  to  be  resumed— that  is  to  say, 
collective  bargaining  becomes  regular  and  formal.  It  is 
with  formal  collective  bargaining  alone  that  we  are  con- 
cerned ill  I  in-,  chapter. 

Just  wheu  formal  collective  bargaining  began  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Mr.  Weeks  tells  us  that  peace  was  secured  in 
the  pottery  trade  of  England  after  1836  by  the  insertion 
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in  wage-contracts  of  clauses  providing  for  the  arbitration 
of  differences,  thus  implying  that  recurrent  conferences 
wore  held  for  the  adoption  of  such  contracts.  Dr.  Spence 
Watson  tells  us  that  "there  were  one  or  two  instances  of 
boards  which  aimed  at  the  joint  arrangement  of  prices 
and  wages,  even  so  early  as  1853."  But  the  first  success- 
ful trade  board  of  arbitration1  was  established  in  1860  for 
the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Nottingham,  England,  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  a  manufacturer  who  had  risen  from 
the  working  classes.  The  time  seemed  CqM  for  the  move- 
ment. In  March,  1864,  and  it  appears  independently  of 
the  Nottingham  movement,  a  somewhat  similar  board 
was  formed  in  the  Wolverhampton  building  trade;  and 
on  March  22, 1869,  the  iron  manufacturers  in  the  north  of 
England  united  in  tin-  formation  of  the  celebrated  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for  the  Xmth  of  England 
Manufactured  Iron  Trade,  whieh  has  operated  with  won- 
derful success  and  efficiency  since  that  time. 

In  the  United  States,  the  same  forces  were  evidently  at 
work.  As  early  as  1865,  the  United  Sons  of  Vulean  and 
the  manufacturers  of  iron  in  the  Pittsburg  iron  district 
inaugurated  the  custom  of  joint  conferences  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  wage-scales;  and  on  February  13,  1865,  a 
sliding  scale  for  boiling  work  was  agreed  to,  whieh  was 
the  first  of  the  many  scales  which  have  since  been  adopted 
in  joint  conference  between  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers and  the  successor  of  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  the 

1  Almost  always  called  board*  of  conciliation  or  boards  of  concilia- 
tton  and  arbitration.  In  England. 


a  Apcfl.  1871. 
lathe  boot  and  shoe 

formed  by  tie  i  iiiihilMin  and  the  Knigfcai  of  St 
Crispin  as  early  as  Jury  21.  1*70,  which  did  operate  ano- 
utfiilly  for  about  two  years.  Tha*  b  poanbiy  the  first 
soeeessfal  atlrstpi  to  introduce  formal  arbitration  in  the 
United  States. 

A  few  rears  later  the  anifim  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  was  weO  trader  way.1  In  England,  men  like 
Mr.  Mnndella,  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  Dr.  Spenee  Watson, 
Henry  Compton  and  others  were  not  only  settling  dis- 
putes successfully  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  but 
were  enthusiastically  engaged  in  a  propaganda  of  the 
virtues  and  advantages  of  the  system.  The  United 
States  was  interested  in  the  movement.  In  1876  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  made  an 
invent  igat  ion  of  the  subject.  In  1878  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Weeks  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vnnia,  t«i  study  this  question.  In  January,  1879,  the  first 
board  with  really  adequate  by-laws  and  provisions  for 


'  It  I*  lf»»»r*afln*  to  not*  that  •»  *nrly  a*  1S74  tbe  late  Seontor 
I  In  n  na  part  I'  Ipated  In  a  abort  lived  ifatca  of  Joint  ronfercncM,  formed 
ih  iii«  mining  Industry  of  tb«  Toacarawaa  Valley  (Ohio)  December  17. 
1874. 
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recurrent  meetings  was  established  in  the  cigar  factory  of 
Straiton  and  Storm  of  New  York ;  and  April  24,  1885,  a 
successful  joint  arbitration  committee  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Union  was 
formed  in  New  York  city,  which  met  once  a  month  and 
has  successfully  prevented  strikes  from  its  formation  to 
the  present  time.  Since  1885  the  system  of  joint  confer- 
ences and  trade  agreements  has  extended  slowly  but 
steadily  over  all  the  industrial  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  Structure  and  Organization  of  Joint  Confer 
and  Trade  Boards  of  Arbitration  •  The  prototype  of  the 
most  highly  developed  trade  board  of  arbitration  is  the 
local  trade  agreement  for  irregular  collective  bargaining, 
hundreds  of  which  are  adopted  every  year  at  the  close  of 
strikes.  It  includes  only  the  workmen  and  employers  of 
a  single  trade  in  a  restricted  district,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  regular  meetings.  A  perfect  illustration  ■ 
found  in  what  is  probably  the  first  successful  trade 
agreement  adopted  in  the  United  States,  that  made 
July  23,  1867,  between  the  Committee  of  (Iron)  Boilers 
and  (Pittsburg  Iron)  Manufacturers,  which  lixed  wages 
in  accordance  with  a  sliding  scale  that  could  he  dissolved 
by  either  party  OS  thirty  d.-iys"  notice,  and  provided 
in  such  an  event  "immediate  steps  shall  be  takes  bg  beta 
parties,  following  said  notice,  to  meet,  and  endeavor  to 
arrange  the  difference,  and  settle  the  difficulty  which 
occasioned  said  notice." 

Such  an  agreement  fails  to  give  that  assurance  of  peace 
20 


for  a  definite  period  which  is  the  principal  desideratum 
to  the  employer.  To  remedy  this  unnecessary  defect, 
new  agreements  are  made  for  a  specific  time,  usually  a 
year,  at  the  end  if  which  period  a  meeting  is  held  to  bar- 
gain about  terms  and  wages  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
is  the  local  trade  agreement  for  regular  joint  conference*, 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  early  agreements  made 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  un<l  Tin 
Workers  with  individual  manufacturers.  Soon,  how. 
tlte  trade  union  grows  into  an  organization  of  nation 
scope,  the  employers  form  an  Association  of  Bar  Iron 
Manufacturers,  combine  in  a  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  or  federate  in  a  Labor  Bureau  Association; 
and  the  Bjgpc  made  by  these  organizations  with  the 

Amalgamated  Association  are  not  only  national  in  scope, 
but  QffttE  »ll  the  trades  in  a  single  industry,  or,  perhaps, 
in  a  number  of  related  industries.     We  thus  get  various 
nis  of  national   trade   agreements   for   regular  joint 

The  successive  stages  in  ihe  development  of  the  mech- 
anism of  secondary  and  primary  arbitration  ha 
require  description.  It  is  soon  found  that  the  annual 
agreements  need  constant  interpretation  to  fit  the  st.uli- 
born  facts  of  exceptional  eases;  and  employers  and 
employees  who  are  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  primary 
arbitration,  agree  to  incorporate  into  the  system  some 
provision  for  the  arbitration  of  minor  differences  arising 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  joint  agreement;  and  th 
emerges  the  group  of  agencies  for  collective  bargaining 
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and  secondary  (irbilra(u>n,  a  good  illustration  of  which  is 
found  in  the  joint  Agreement  Between  the  Architectural 
Iron  League  and  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers' Union  No.  1,  adopted  in  Chicago,  April  1,  1903. ' 
This  system  having  demonstrated  its  efficiency,  the  desire 
to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  strikes  leads  to  the  extension 
of  s".  hi  l.iry  arbitral  ion  into  primary  arbil ration,  ami  an 
ftgHMinien t  is  made  that  every  difference,  however  impor- 
tant and  widereaihiii"-.  which  can  not  be  settled  by  pro- 
tracted collective  bargaining,  shall  be  referred  to  arbi- 
trators and  an  umpire.  Thus  we  reach  the  highest  form 
of  peace  organization:  a  permanent  trade  or  industrial 
board  for  collective  bargaining  and  arbitration,  such  as 
those  established  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Awociatiaa  of 
Boston  with  the  Stone  Masons',  Bricklayers'  and  other 
unions  of  Boston. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  there  are  a 
large  number  of  local  systems  of  joint  conferences  or 
trade  arbitration,  and  about  a  dozen  broad,  national  sys- 
tems. Of  the  latter  only  one  or  two,  strictly  interpreted, 
provide  for  secondary  arbitration;  and  only  one— the 
Arbitration  Agreement  between  the  American  Publish- 
ers' Association  and  the  International  Typographical 
Union— provides  for  complete  or  primary  arbitration, 
and  even  in  this  agreement  arbitration  has  recently  been 
confined  to  questions  of  wages. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  machinery  of  conciliation  and 

1  An  unusually  Instructive  ajfrwment  of  thlj  kind,  which  the  reader 
may  find  COBrmlaatlj  In  Bullrtin  of  tfi<  urtau  of  Labor,  No. 

*9.  pp.  1322-13rr. 
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afi,t'mft   the  wasxs  mi  the 
trade  of  •  Terr  lorce  district,  sad  for  tfcirty  frnr  y«« 

prvrtiealrr  efiariasied  strikes  ta  one  of  tar  sari 
Mil  iimim  jailaatiirs  is  ftTiil      A  few 
taat  by-laws  wave  ben  omitted.  tad  me  of  tke 
iarportsat  roles  italicized,  wats*  beartn*  sod 
tbe  reader  is  earnestly  requested  to  ranridei. 

trL«  Asn>  «t  laws  or  Tra  boakd  or  c«wcn_iATr05  aitd 
AsamtATtox  roc  the  maxttacttud  ibos  axd  arm. 

TftAC«  Or  THE  NOSTH  OT  EXGLANDl 


1.  TW  Otto  af  ta*  beard  skatl  be  The  Baard  ef  Caacttattoa  u4 
ArMtrattoa  far  the  MiMfiffm*  Jroa  aad  Steal  Tat*  at  the  JCacth 

at  rcKttM 

2.  TW  mmytrt  af  tte  hart  ■tail  he  to  arbitrate  ea  traces  ee  m 
•Omt  SMttara  ilntiu  Um  reapettrra  mteresta  of  the  eanatoyira  ar 
aperatlaaa.  Ml  by  caexflteAory  mm  to  tot  ri  i  n  Ita  tola  in  to  pe*> 
aaal  gapbtae  u4  pat  ••  aad  to  cay  that  may  arms. 

S.  TW  heard  shall  roaatot  of  oae  waylay tr  aad  eae  opera  Ut*  repre- 
aaMatlra  fram  each  worka  tototo*  Um  board.  Where  tsra  a 
worka  totoas  «»  Um  mom  proprietors,  each  works  may  claim  to  at 
reseated  at  Um  hoard,  bat  la  all  each  caaes  where  Iraa  aad  atod  la 
worked.  It  I*  ririwanalnf  that  one  rtprtaea  tattoo  ahaJl  npraat  toga 
aad  ©oe  steel:  each  arrangements  shall,  bosrerer.  be  optional  on  Um 
•art  of  lb*  Sna  aad  workmen  totally. 

4    Tb*  empioyere  ahalt  be  entitled  to  aead  one  only  accredited 
reaentailee  Iron  oarb  arorba  te  earb  meeiloc  of  the  board. 

S.  Tbe  operstlvee  of  each  worka  ahatl  elect  a  repreaenratlTe  by 
lot  at  a  meetler.  beld  for  tbe  purpose  on  sorb  day  or  day*  *m  the  star 
log*  coamlttee  bereafter  mentioned  nay  lis.  In  tbe  month  of  Decent 
la  each  rear,  the  name  of  atwh  repreaentatlre  and  of  the  worka  ha  rep- 
fM»nf«  i^ltif  siren  to  Ibe  secretartea  on  or  before  tb*  ltt  of  January. 
a«it  aaaalac- 

«*»  If  anr  np»raM*»  rrprearntatlve  die  or  realm,  or  eeaae  to  be  qnaU- 
led  by  terminating  his  connection  with  tbe  works  be  represents,  a 
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CCMor  sba II  be  chosen  within  one  month.  In  the  same  manner  as  I*  pro- 
vided In  the  case  nf  nnnunl  election* 

7.  The  operative  representatives  so  chosen  Bhnll  continue  Id  office  Tor 
the  calendar  year  Immediately  following  their  election,  and  ahatl  bs 
eligible  for  re-election. 

la.  In  case  of  thr  total  stoppage  of  any  work*  connected  with  the 
board,  both  employer  and  uprrutlrr  rrprcscntutirrs  shall,  at  the  end  of 
one  mnnth  from  the  date  of  *uch  stoppage,  cease  to  be  members  Of  thn 
board,  and  uf  any  ctmmlltcc  on  which  thru  may  have  6crn  elected.  Any 
vacancies  no  resulting  from  thin  or  any  other  cause  ahatl  he  filled  up  by 
the  committee  affected. 

9.  Bach  representative  shall  be  deemed  fully  authorised  to  act  for 
thr  work*  trhlch  has  elected  htm.  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
board,  or  in  cote  of  duality  of  rotes,  of  it»  referee,  ahatl  be  binding 
upon  the.  employer*  and  apcratlrct  of  all  work*  connected  with  tho 
board. 

fl  Tin-  board  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  twice  a  year, 
In  January  and  July,  but  by  order  of  the  standing  committee  the  sec- 
retaries shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  nny  time.  The  circular 
calling  such  meeting  shall  express  In  general  terms  the  nature  of  the 
business  for  consideration 

10.  At  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  In  he  held  In  January  In  rath  year 
It  «hall  elect  a  referee,  a  president,  and  vice-president,  two  secretaries, 
two  auditors,  and  two  treasurers,  who  shall  continue  In  office  till  the 
corresponding  meeting  of  the  following  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election,  Tbo  president  and  vice-president  shall  be  ex-c-fllclo  members 
of  all  committees,  but  shall  hare  no  power  to  vote 

11.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board  a  standing  committee  shall  be 
appointed  aa  follows :  The  employers  shall  nominate  10  of  their  Dum- 
ber, exclusive  of  the  president  (not  more  than  5  of  whom  shnll  he 
entitled  to  vote  or  take  part  In  uny  discussion  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee),  and  the  operatives  5  of  their  Bomber,  exclusive  of  the 
vice- preal  dent. 

IS  The  standing  committee  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness prior  to  the  half  yearly  meetings,  and  in  addition  aa  often  as  bust 
ness  requires.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  shall  be  arranged  by 
the  secretaries  In  default  of  any  special  direction. 

13.  The  pmlfflanf  *hall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  board,  and 
of  the  standing  committee,  except  In  cases  that  require  the  referee.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  a  temporary  chairman,  without  •  casting 
vote,  shall  he  elected  by  the  meeting 

14.  All  question*  requiring  Investigation  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
standing  committee  or  to  the  lmnrd.  as  the  esse  may  be.  itr  writing,  and 
■hall  be  supplrm "tiled  by  such  verbal  evidence  or  explanation  aa  they 
may  think  needful. 

15.  All  outtlton*  thall,  in  the  flrtt  instance,  be  referred  to  tht  ttand- 
Utg  eommittre,  irho  shall  investigate  and  have  power  to  lettle  all  mat- 
ters so  referred  to  It.  except  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wage*  or  the  H 
tion  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  empowered  to  fit  the  tame.  Before  tmtf 
question  be  considered  by  the  ttandtng  committer  an  agreement  of  »«6- 
fnlsslon  thall  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  operative  delegate  of  tht 
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\rorf  affected  amd  V  (firm  to  rae  committer  fa  rase  of  the  Stoadtog 
committer  faUlng  to  apvre  the  auratlon  to  ditpnte  eaaJI  be  ntaiUM  to 
the  referee,  v  ho  thill  be  reaitettrd  to  decide  the  eamr.  bmt  to  mH  nrl 
c*ar»  wttme»»ea  from  all  the  work*  affected  map  be  tnmm—rd  to  at  trod 
and  git*.   tridenct  to  nmpport   of  their  ease. 

If.  So  nth/rct  shall  be  brought  forward  at  anp  mrrttna  of  the  stand- 
toff  committee  or  m(  the  hoard  unlet*  notice  there*?  he  firm  to  the  Ne- 
rttarUs  7  clear  daps  before  the  meeting  at  •rhica  U  U  to  be  smmrodmemt. 

1  7  All  totem  shall  be  tak»n  at  tbe  board  and  staadtatg  KH—lllw  ay 
•bow  of  hands,  unless  any  aiember  mil*  for  a  ballot  If  at  any  meet- 
ing of  tbe  board  the  employer  representative  or  the  operative  repro- 
mtttlif  of  any  works  ho  absent,  the  other  representative  of  sorb  works 
aball  not.  under  tbe  circumstances,  be  entitled  to  vote. 

18.  WAea  the  question  to  ■  general  rUe  or  foil  of  tcaaes.  •  board 
mrrttna  thrill  be  held,  at  irhieh  the  referee  map  be  Incited  to  preside. 
•ad  to  cote  no  atjrttmcnt  be  grrlred  at  •  staple  arbitrator  aball  be  ap- 
pointed.  and  hit  derltion  at  or  after  a  tpeciel  arbitration  held  for  the 
purpose  thalt  be  final  and  Mad  too  oa  on  parties.  The  rtfera  map  by 
special  rote  Of  0  majoritp  of  the  board  be  appointed  arbitrator. 

lb.  Any  expense  Incurred  by  the  board  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
employers  and  operative*,  tod  it  aball  be  the  doty  of  tbe  standing  «mbv 
mlttee  to  establish  the  moat  roavenlent  arrangements  for  collecting 
what  may  be  needed  to  meet  such  expenses.  Tbe  banking1  account  of 
tbe  board  shall  be  kept  In  the  name  of  the  treasurers,  and  all  aeconnts 
•ball  be  paid  by  chock  signed  by  them. 

20.  The  inm  of  lua.  (12.43)  for  each  member  of  tbe  board  or  stand- 
ing committee  thai  I  be  allowed  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  or  stand- 
ing committee.  Thli  inn  shall  he  divided  equally  her  ween  tbe  em- 
ployers and  operatives,  and  shall  be  distributed  by  each  aids  In  propor- 
tion to  tbe  attendance  of  each  member.  In  addition,  each  member  aball 
be  allowed  traveling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  S  half-pence  13  cents)  per 
mile,  and  when  an  operative  member  la  engaged  on  the  night  shift  fal- 
lowing the  day  on  which  a  meeting  la  held  he  aball  be  allowed  payment 
for  a  second  shift. 

21.  The  operative  representative  shall  be  paid  for  time  lost  In  at- 
tending to  grievances  at  the  works  to  which  be  belooga  at  tbe  rat*  of 
10s.  [12.43)  for  each  shift  actually  and  necessarily  lost.  Should  he. 
however,  lose  more  time  than  reasonably  necessary  In  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
manager,  the  latter  shall  011  op  the  certificate  only  for  such  imnani  a* 
he  conaldere  due  before  algnlng  It.  Whatever  aum  or  sums  In  tb: 
any  other  way  be  paid  to  oiwratlve  representatives  lo  excess  of  what  is 
paid  to  employer  representatives,  railway  fares  alone  excepted,  one-half 
of  eueh  excess  shall  concurrently  be  credited  to  the  employers  cc 
lively.  An  account  of  attendances,  and  fees  paid  to  each  representa- 
tive aball  be  kept,  and  the  secretaries  shall  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
standing  committee  to  any  case  where  the  cost  of  adjusting  disputes  at 
any  work*  cxi-eeds.  In  their  opinion,  a  proper  amount  In  proportion  to 
tbe  number  of  operatives  employed. 

22.  Ranald  It  be  proved  to  the  aatlafactlon  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee that  any  member  of  tbe  board  has  used  hla  Influence  In  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  decision*  of  tbe  board  or  standing  committee  from  being 
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carried  out.  he  ahull  forthwith  cease  to  be  a  representative,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  any  fees  which  might  otherwise  be  due  to  him  from  the 
board. 

23.  If  the  employers  and  operatives  at  any  works  not  connected  with 
the  board  should  desire  to  Join  the  same,  inch  dealre  shall  be  notified 
to  the  jtM-rrtJtrlM,  and  by  them  to  the  standing  committee,  who  aha  II 
have  power  to  admit  them  to  membership  on  being  satisfied  thai  Mir  - 
rule*  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  compiled  with. 

24.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  made  to  these  rules,  except  at 
the  meeting  of  the  bonrri  to  be  held  In  Jr.nunry  In  each  year,  and  unlaw 
notice  In  writing  of  the  proposed  alteration  be  given  to  the  secretaries 
at  least  l  calendar  month  before  aucb  meeting.  The  notice  convening 
the  annual  meeting  shall  state  fully  the  nature  of  any  alteration  that 

may   N  pW>poM<] 

J.'..  The  st.indlng  committee  shall  have  power  to  make  from  time  to 
time  such  by  laws  as  they  mny  consider  necessary,  provided  the  same 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  or  at  variance  with  these  rules. 

The  board  earnestly  Invites  the  attention  of  all  who  belong  to  It, 
either  as  subscribers  or  as  members,  to  the  following  Instructions : 

If  any  aubscrlher  to  the  hoard  desire  tn  have  Its  assistance  In  redress- 
ing any  grievance,  he  must  explain  the  matter  to  the  operative  repre- 
sentative of  the  works  at  which  he  Is  employed,  ltefore  doing  so  he 
must,  however.  Lave  done  bis  best  to  get  bis  grievance  righted  by  se*- 
Ing  his  foreman  or  the  manager  himself. 

The  operative  representative  must  question  the  complainant  about 
the  matter,  and  discourage  complaints  which  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  Refore  taking  action,  he  must  ascertain  that  the  previous 
Instruction  haa  been  complied  with. 

If  there  seem  good  grounds  for  complaint,  the  complainant  and  the 
operative  representative  must  take  n  suitable  opportunity  of  laying 
the  matter  before  the  foreman,  or  works'  manaicer.  or  bead  of  the  con- 
cern (according  to  what  may  be  the  cuBtom  of  the  particular  works). 
Except  In  case  of  emergency,  these  complaints  sbull  be  made  only  upon 
one  day  In  each  week,  the  aald  day  and  time  being  fixed  by  the  manager 
of  the  workB. 

The  complaint  should  be  atated  in  a  way  that  Implies  an  expecta- 
tion that  It  will  be  fairly  and  fully  considered,  and  that  what  Is  right 
will  be  done.  In  moat  cases  this  will  lead  to  a  settlement  without  the 
matter  having  to  go  further. 

If.  however,  an  agreement  can  not  be  come  to.  a  atatement  of  the 
points  In  dlffrreiii  r  ihsj]  fie  drawn  mil.  signed  by  the  employer  repre- 
sentative and  the  operative  representative,  and  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  board,  with  a  request  that  the  standing  committee  will  con- 
sider the  matter.  An  official  form,  on  which  complaints  may  be  atated. 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries. 

It  will  be  the  dnty  of  the  standing  committee  to  meet  for  this  pur- 
pose as  soon  after  the  expiration  of  aeven  days  from  receipt  of  the 
notice  as  con  be  arranged,  but  not  later  than  the  first  Thursday  In  each 
month. 

It  Is  not.  however,  always  possible  to  avoid  some  delsy.  and  the  com- 
plainant muat  not  suppose  that  he  will  necessarily  lose  anything  by  hat- 
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it  tends  in  one  way  to  discourage  collective  bargaining". 
It  is  an  extremely  ding able  task  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen  in  a  joint  conference  to  accept  terms 
which  are  unsatisfactory  to  their  const  it  m  ney  \  ami  where 
a  provision  for  nrl.il  mi  ion  ttists,  these  representatives 
strongly  tempted  to  put  the  onns  of  disappointing  the 
workmen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  arbitrators. 

On  the  other  hand  a  casual  reading  of  the  local  agree- 
ments published  regularly  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  will  convince  the  reader  that  trade  arbitration 
for  restricted  districts  is  not  going  out  of  favor.  Not 
only  has  trade  arbitration  worked  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess for  years  in  the  bricklaying  trade  of  New  York,  the 
building  trades  of  Boston,  and  the  shoe  inariufat't Effing 
industry  of  Philadelphia,  hut  the  New  York  building 
contractors,  in  one  conspicuous  instance,1  refused  to  bar- 
gain with  their  employees  collectively,  except  under  an 
agreement  embodying  an  arbitration  clause.  The  agree- 
ment has  since  broken  down,  il  is  true,  but  the  incident 
illustrates  bow  stmng  a  demand  for  arbitration  may  be 
led  by  several  years  of  industrial 

Surveying  the  whole  Amorienii  experience  with  this 
problem,  and  taking  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
deciding  by  arbitration  broad  principles  respeet  tag  the 
eoudir  ions  of  t'ntiin-  employment,  it  seems  probable  that 
collective  bargaining  without  arbitration  will  become  su- 
preme in  the  negotiations  between  national  or  interstate 


•8««  tbs  article  by  J.  R.  Common*  In  tb*  0*<irNWy  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic* for  May.  100*. 


associations  of  employers  and  employees,  that  the  natic 
agreements  will  provide  for  loi'nl  secondary  arbitrate 
and  in  pianos  or  specific  trades  where  peace  is  partial- 
\tafy  desirable,  for  certain  forms  (it*  primary  arbitration 
The  development  will  06  DOmplax,  not  simple,  because 
indnsti -hil  pence  is  much  more  desirable  in  some  trades 
than  in  others.  The  great  mass  of  factory  workers,  for 
example,  may  get  along  permanently,  perhaps,  with 
simple  collective  bargaining;  but  the  st  a  ternary  engineer! 
who  run  the  machinery  with  which  the  factory  hands 
work,  should  accept  arbitration  as  a  last  resort,  in  order 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  throwing  all  the  employees 
out  of  work;  and  the  continuous  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads should  be  maintained,  even  if  it  necessitates  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Leaving  this  moot  question  of  arbitration  about  which 
the  most  competent  authorities  differ,  we  may  conclude 
this  section  of  the  subject  with  a  brief  statement  of  some 
of  th^  lessons  taught  by  forty  years'  experience  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States : 

(a)  First  and  foremost,  conciliation  and  collective  bar- 
gaining are  the  important  elements.  The  victory  is 
almost  won  when  employers  are  induced  to  lay  aside  th -ir 
determination  to  deal  with  individuals  only,  acknowledge 
the  right  BXkd  necessity  of  organization  among  their  work- 
men, and  join  with  the  representatives  of  their  employees 
in  a  friendly,  informal  discussion  of  differences,  (b)  The 
utility  of  arbitration  is,  as  we  have  seen,  disputable,  but 
event  it  should  never  be  e 
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resort  (c)  Opinions  differ  whether  the  final  arbiter 
should  be  an  expert  in  the  industry  or  a  judicially  minded 
"outsider,"  but  experience  demonstrates  that  in  either 
case  he  should  be  selected  in  advance.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious,  (d)  No  stoppage  of  work  must  be  permitted 
pending  the  decision  of  a  dispute.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  involved,  peaceful  settlement  becomes  infinitely  more 
difficult  after  the  pride  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  two 
sides  has  been  aroused  by  an  open  rupture.  The  Feder- 
ated Association  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  aud  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives  post  a  forfeit  of  £500  each  to  indemnify  the 
other  side  for  loss  occasioned  by  a  strike  declared  by  the 
workmen  or  a  lockout  declared  by  the  employers,  (e) 
The  n(|iiiictnent  of  a  month's  notice  or  more  of  any 
demand  for  extensive  changes  in  the  employment  con- 
tract, has  proved  extremely  efficacious  in  preventing 
impulsive  action.  The  first  section  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees  and  Hartlepool  Ship- 
lmililiT-s  mid  the  Executive  Cminr-il  of  the  Boiler  IfaJetaa 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders'  Soofety  provides  that 
no  general  alteration  of  wages  shall  be  made  until  after 
six  calendar  months  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
last  alteration,  and  that  no  single  alteration  shall  exceed 
five  per  cent,  (f)  Generally,  collective  bargaining 
requires  strong  and  widespread  organization  among  both 
the  employers  and  the  workmen.  The  trade  union  must 
be  powerful  enough  to  hold  its  men  to  their  contracts. 
The  employers'  association  must  be  inclusive  enough  to 
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control  the  leading 

■tent  fix  the  standards  for  the  industry. 

labor  sad  capital.  In  the  aceostpliahment  of  these  ends 
it  m  plainly  desirable:  (•)  that  the  same  representative* 
ahooid  be  retained  by  both  sides  aa  long  as  possible,  (£) 
that  these  representatives  shonld  come  fully  empowered 
to  conclude  binding  contracts,  (  7.1  and  that  the  meetings 
should  be  aa  frequent  and  as  informal  as  possible. 
"When  the  cigars  are  lit  and  the  representatiTes  of  the 
two  interests  get  their  feet  tinder  the  same  table,  nothing 
can  prevent  the  oonsnmmation  of  a  peaceable  agreement. ' ' 
(h)  Finally,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  most  efficient 
boards  almost  always  hare  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
or  control  led  by,  the  presidents,  secretaries  or  other  expert 
officials  of  the  two  organizations,  who  are  empowered  to 
manage,  and  often  to  settle,  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  general  contracts  adopted  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  Two  competent  and  well-disposed 
officials  of  this  kind  can,  and  often  do,  by  their  own 
exertions,  maintain  peace  and  good  feeling  in  the  indus- 
try for  years. 

8.  Statistics  of  Collective  Bargaining  and  Trade  Arbi- 
tration: The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  private 
agencies  of  industrial  peace  in  the  United  States,  can  not 
lie  measured  even  approximately,  although  it  is  undoubt- 
edly enormous.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  <>f  the  syst 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  trade  agreements 
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published   regularly  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  and  from  the  detailed  descriptions  in  the  Keports 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,1  which  the  reader  h 
to  consult. 

In  Great  Britain  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  much 
more  extensive,  and  we  have  much  more  satisfactory  data 
relating  to  its  results  and  accomplishments,.  In  1908 
there  were  at  least  7M  permanent  hoards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  which  dealt  with  1,633  cases,  and  settled 
788—506  by  conciliation  and  282  by  arbitration.  A  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  influence  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, however,  is  found  in  the  number  of  strikes.  Al- 
though quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
are  organized  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  only  387  strikes  in  the  whole  United  Kiugthmi 
in  1903,  involving  1111,001  persons, —  fewer  strikes  and 
strikers  than  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  for  the  same 
year. 

By  far  the  best  indication  of  the  importance  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  found  in  the  statistics  of  the  methods 
by  which  changes  of  wages  are  accomplished  there.  The 
proportion  of  took  changes  made  without  recourse  to 
strikes  or  lockouts,  is  the  best  index  of  the  success  of  these 
agencies  of  industrial  peace.  From  the  statistics  pub 
lished  in  the  following  table  it  appears  that,  oonaidarably 

more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  readjustments  of  the  terms 
of  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  regularly 

1  Vol.  xvn.  Pt.  in,  c&.  l,  11. 
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accomplished  by  sliding  scales,  conciliation,  arbitration 
and  other  forms  of  peaceable  bargaining:.  The  strike 
problem  seems  to  be  approaching  a  solution  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  if  some  certain  preventative  of  strikes  on 
railroads  and  in  other  quasi-public  industries  existed,  the 
conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

9.  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand:  The 
celebrated  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  New  Zea- 
land,1 which  has  since  been  substantially  copied  in  West 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  was  passed  August  31, 
1894,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  its  author,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Reeves,  who  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  Labor  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  machinery  of  the  New  Zealand  system  is  simple. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  eight  industrial  districts- 
competitive  zones— for  each  of  which  there  is  an  ordinary 
Board  of  Conciliation.  For  the  colony  as  a  whole  there  is 
a  final  Court  of  Arbitration  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  member  from  nominees  of  the  labor  unions,  one  mem- 
ber from  nominees  of  the  employers'  unions  and  a  third 
—the  president  of  the  court  — from  tin-  juslnvs  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Employees  desiring  to  bring  a  dispute 
before  either  a  Board  or  the  Court  must  form  BO  "indus- 
trial union"  and  register  under  the  act.  Seven  em- 
ployees are  sufficient  to  form  such  a  union.     Disputes 


'  A  reprint  of  the  law,  a»  Inter  amended  and  ronio dilated,  nmy  tw 
found  In  Bulletin  of  the  (U.  8.)  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  40.  preceded 
by  what  I*.  on  the  whole,  the  beat  short  dNcumlon  of  lt»  operation  and 
effects,  from  the  peo  of  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark. 
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agreements.  For  the  breach  of  an  award  the  Court  may 
impose  a  line  not  exceeding  £500  upon  any  employer  <>r 
union,  and  if  the  union  of  workers  has  not  sufficient 
funds,  may  fine  individual  members  in  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £10.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  no 
attempt  is  made  after  the  award  is  granted,  to  prevent  the 
employer  from  discharging  workmen,  or  individual  work- 
men from  leaving  the  employer.  Immediately  after  a 
recent  award,  the  manufacturer  in  question  discharged 
seventeen  workmen,  and  the  Court  decided  that  this  did 
not  constitute  a  breach.  During  this  trial,  however,  the 
Court  stated  that  any  strike  or  lockout  during  the  life  of 
an  award  would  be  punished  as  a  breach,  but  very  prop- 
erly reserved  the  right  to  decide  what  constitutes  a  strik>; 
or  lockout.  This  dual  right  to  quit  work  or  discharge 
workmen  in  the  face  of  an  award  has  been  denominated  a 
"fatal  flaw"  in  the  New  Zealand  system,  but  the  position 
of  the  Court  is  entirely  logical.  As  pointed  out  on  page 
176,  the  quittance  of  work  by  a  number  of  wage-earners 
is  not  a  strike,  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  wage-earners 
not  a  lockout.  And  it  is  only  the  strike  and  the  lockout 
which  we  wish  to  prevent.  Finally— and  tbis  considera- 
tion seems  decisive— the  Court  is  empowered  to  decide 
absolutely  what  constitutes  a  breach,  and  if  at  any  time 
its  decisions  seem  in  danger  of  being  evaded,  may  enforce 
them  just  as  rigidly  and  strictly  as  it  desires. 

The  Court,  while  nominally  a  judicial  body,  in  reality 

slates  upon  terms  of  employment  throughout   the 
whole  colony.    This  appears  from  the  nature  and  scope 

81 


tionof 

Don-anioD  employees,  and  wages.  The  wage  awards 
anally  prescribe  mhrianaa  rates  with  permission,  under 
strict  svperrision,  to  pay  leai  to  old  awn  and  relat  ively 
incompetent  workmen.  Tbe  deciiin—  ghing  preference 
to  unionists  and  those  regulating  the  proportion  of  ap- 
prentices hare  perhaps  aroosed  the  deepest  resentment 
and  criticism  from  employers.  On  the  whole  these 
awards  hare  been  conservative  in  the  best  sense.  It  is 
clearly  seen  and  candidly  admitted  that  nothing  can  save 
the  system  if  the  awards  either  oppress  labor  or  repress 
.stry  unnecessarily,  and  the  Court  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  conscientious  effort  to  grant  wage-earners  the 
most  liberal  terms  consistent  with  the  healthy  and  unin- 
terrupted growth  of  the  industries  of  the  colonies. 

i'b  I  When  an  award  favorable  to  the  employees  is 
granted,  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  the  employer  in- 
volved should  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing with  his  natural  rivals.  For  this  reason  awards  now 
apply  not  only  to  the  employer  and  union  involved  in  the 
original  dispute,  but  to  every  employer  and  employee  in 
the  same  industry  within  the  industrial  district  for  which 
tlif  nwiinl  was  rendered.  And  when  desirable  the  award 
1m-  rn;ul<-  binding  upon  the  given  industry  through- 
(»ut  tin-  whole  oolony,  or  upon  those  "related  industri.-s" 
v.  liie.h  are  so  connected  with  the  original  industry  that 
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matters  relating  to  the  one  may  affect  the  other.  For 
example,  the  building  industries  are  declared  to  be  so 
related.  The  result  of  those  provisions  is  that  once  a  dis- 
pute is  taken  up,  it  is  certain  "to  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
legally  binding  'common  rules'  for  the  whole  trad. 

The  most  apparent  defect  of  the  New  Zealand  system  is 
its  dependence  upon  organized  labor.  Neither  the  Court 
nor  a  Board  can  settle  a  dispute  on  its  own  initiative; 
neither  employees  nor  employer  can  refer  a  dispute  un- 
less the  employees  are  organized.  This  seems  one-sided. 
Seven  workmen  may  form  a  union  and  force  their  em- 
plover  to  arbitrate  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  but  an 
employer  cannot  force  his  workmen  to  arbitrate  a  de- 
mand for  reduction  unless  they  are  already  organized. 
Again,  while  a  union  of  workers  cannot  escape  the  obli- 
gations of  an  award  by  simply  dislanlin^,  it  can  prevent 
the  prolongation  of  an  award  beyond  its  specified  term— 
which  cannot  exceed  three  years— by  cancelling  its  regis- 
tration. The  whole  system,  then,  seems  dependent  upon 
the  good-will  of  organized  labor,  since  the  workers  i 
leave  Boards  and  Court  helpless,  wholly  without  jurisdic- 
tion, as  soon  as  it  becomes  profitable  on  tin  wkoU  (o  dis- 
band the  unions.  The  usual  answer  to  the  triticUm  is 
suggested  by  the  italicized  words.  "It  will  never  become 
profitable  to  the  wage-earners  bo  disband  the  unions. 
And  i-r  the  employer  is  well  able  to  settle  the  ques- 

tion himself  when  the  dispute  is  with  unorganized 
labor. ' '  The  answer  is  hardly  convincing,  but  this  defect 
has  caused  no  trouble  up  to  the  present  time  and  could  be 


remedied,  as  it  has  been  in  New  South  Wales,  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  wording  of  the  law. 

Compul    i y  arbitration  has  worked  well  in  New  Zea- 
land :  sin™  its  introduction  only  four  or  five  unimpor 
strikes  have  taken  place,  sweating  seems  to  have  been 
practically  eradicated,  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  wfc 
few  trivial  exceptions,  have  been  loyally  obeyed,  and 
industry   of  the  colony   has  grown   enormously.     The 
wage-earning  classes  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
system;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Clark  shows,  a  majority  of  the 
employers  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the  present  law,  an 
equal  majority,  as  Judge  Backhouse  makes  clear,  have 
been  converted  to  the  general  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

But  the  experiment  is  not  a  decisive  one;  not  decisive 
yet  even  for  New  Zealand,  and  certainly  not  decisive  for 
older  countries.  Since  the  introduction  of  compul  > 
arbitration,  New  Zealand  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  unusual 
and  uninterrupted  industrial  prosperity  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  due  exclusively  to  the  arbitral  inn  law,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  almost  all  the  awards  have  h 
favorable  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen.  Recalling  0M 
dependence  of  the  qpstea  Upon  the  good  will  of  organized 
labor,  one  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  ByfltCIB  will 
work  as  smoothly  when  the  inevitable  period  of  depres- 
sion sets  in.  Moreover,  when  compulsory  arbitration  was 
introduced,  tin-  industrial  system  of  New  Zealand  was 
simple,  pliable  and  adaptable.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact— not  mentioned  by  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
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mirer  of  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  who  asserted  that 
it  had  made  New  Zealand  "a  country  without  strikes" — 
that  in  the  two  year's  preceding  its  passage  then!  ,. 
only  about  four  unimport:m1  -.hikes  recorded  in  tin*  col- 
ony. A  majority  of  flu  disinterested  students  of  the 
New  Zealand  law  undoubtedly  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
permanent  success.  But  the  facts  recited  above  make  it 
questionable  whether  the  system  can  endure  a  protracted 
period  of  industrial  depression,  make  it  questionable 
whether  the  system  will  work  even  in  New  Zealand  when 
the  industrial  fabric  has  become  at  once  more  complex 
and  more  sensitive,  and  make  it  still  more  questionable 
whether  the  system  can  be  fllinniMMlflllljJ  introduced  in  the 
United  States,  where  industrial  relations  are  more  com- 
plex, and  the  legal  system  at  the  same  time  cumbersome, 
rigid  and  uncertain. 

10.  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  the  United  States: 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  traced  in  their  gen- 
end  historical  sequence,  the  development  of  the  various 
agency's  of  industrial  peace.  Tt.  remains  to  call  attention 
to  tin-  latest  development  iii  this  subject,  a  development  of 
doctrine  only,  but  one  of  great  significance. 

Without  going  into  details  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  oppose  the  prop- 
osition to  introduce  any  complete  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  into  the  United  States,  while  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  students  of  this  subject  is  that,  any 
,  system  would  prove  at  once  unworkable  and  uncon- 
stitutional.   These  facts  open  up  a  dismal  prospect,  bo- 


cause  collective  bargaining  and  trade  arbitration,  which 
undoubtedly  must  do  the  detailed  work  and   bear  the 
greater  burdens  of  maintaining  industrial   peace,  have 
two  signal  defects:  tiny  n-ipiiro  for  their  general  intro- 
duction a  long  educational  process  during  which  the  pub- 
lic can  ill  afford  to  be  wholly  passive,  and  they  never  pro- 
vide that  certain  preventive  of  strikes  which  is  required 
in   some   industries.     We   can    tolerate   the    prospect  of 
Btrikes  on  a  small  seale  in  competitive  industries,   until 
labor  and  capital  shall  have  been  educated  up  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  trade  arbitration,  but  we  can  not  and 


ritOOld  not,  as  a  people,  tolerate  the  pas-iil'iH'y  gf 
titiorn.f  the  i  'hicago  railv  ay  strike  of  ldi&.flT.  tho  uuthrn- 
.  ite  coal  sti  ike  ol  I9i  2.  ' !.  i  expr  mt  --.  or  connotes,  fad 
■■  «-f,  whal  we  have  called  he  latest  development  in  Kfcjl 
subject :  the  growth  of  a  strong  demand  among  the  most 
thorough  students  of  the  labor  problem  in  this  country, 
for  legal  regulations  that  will  prevent  lock- 

outs in  those  monopolistic  mdustrii  itin- 

uinis  npi-ration  tTie  public  ui-H'arc  intimately  depends. 
The  justice  of  this  demand  is  plain:  its  expediency  and 
practicability  require  further  discussion. 

The  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  general  compulM 
arbitration  grow  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  freedom  of  contract.     Under  ordinary 
circumstances  men  have  a  ritrht  to  buy  or  sell  labor  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  and  this  right  can  not  be  infringed" 
byanything  short  <•  utional  amendment.    Basing 

their  decisions  upon  this  broad  doctrine, 
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b«B    for I,    for   instance,  to  annul   as  unconstitutional 

^neh  generally  desirable  measures  as  laws  prohibi; 
,truck  payment  and  company  stores.  This  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  contract,  then,  would  plainly  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  law  which  empowered  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration to  dictate  to  tin-  employer  what  he  could  pay  and 
to  the  employee  what  wages  he  could  accept. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  and  important  exception 
to  the  doctrine  above  described.  For  centuries  the  legjs- 
lature  has  jiossessed  the  right   to  regulate  the  prioM 

dwnfil  JV'r  £"'"1*  be  BadM  33SS  mntiil  to  Up 

public  welfare,  when  the  snpply  of  those  goods  or  servicer 

ggg  in  the  buii.U  of  a  virtual  monopoly.  Tims  the  leiris- 
lature  regulates  railway  rates,  elevator  charges,  and  even 
in  certain  cases  the  price  of  bread.  The  theory  is  11  L&! 
■■<•  services  or  commodities  are  absolutely  necessary  lo 
the  public  welfare  or  convenience,  and  offer  to  the  combi- 
nations ib  ;i  eOQtro]  th«n  exceptional  means  of  exploiting 

the    public,    to    prcumt    which    the   stale   must    step    in   and 

fix  certain  maximum  rates  or  charges.     If  the  legislal 
may  regulate   prices  in   order  to  protect   the   public,  eer 
1  ay   i('<piire  tlie  continuous  operation  "I   tfaflM 
.Jnjluslrics  in  order  to  protect  the  public       In  other  words, 
it  may  take  any  necessary  means  to  prev "lo  ilu-  cessation 
of  the  industiy  by  strikes  or  lockouts. 

The  legislature,  then,  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  power 
to  establish  compulsory  arbitration  for  those  industries, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  are  said  to  be  "affected 
with  a  public  use  or  interest"     It  is  interesting  to  note 
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;ii  i  t Imt  compulsory  arbitration  when  applied  to  these 
industries  would  not  be  confronted  with  the  economic 
dangers  and  disadvantages  which  inch  to  a  general 
tern  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  essenl  ial  attribute  of 
indiisn  ipaa^fflt^d  ^jih  a  pi>V^  t^»"-«-*-  ™  y-y\  nn^ll^ 
frlji3fitrtf«i  an  thi»y  "-i  f~ni  r  t'j   iiii'V     :-  *hn  nlomiml, 

«»'  " v"l         N'ow    the   factor,  s-.  hi,  I,  hopelessly  Qejfgl* 

eaten  general  compulsory  arbitration  is  the  i 
maintaining  the  competitive  stains  ijho,  of  extend 
award  to  the  whole  industry  and  bringing  under  the  same 
regulation  every  competitor  of  the  original  employer,  In 
a  monopolistic  industry  this  necessity  does  not  exist.  It 
stands  in  a  sphere  of  its  own.  If  necessary  and  desirable 
an  increase  of  wages  may  be  met  with  a  summary  increase 
of  prices. 

The  limitations  of  space  forbid  any  adequate  discussion 
here  of  Utt  details  of  this  sehmie  of  limited  compulsory 
arbitration,  although  as  this  is  a  question  of  what  Is  prac- 
ticable, rather  than  of  what  is  desirable,  it  must  be 
fessed  that  the  details  are  all  important.  The  writer  be> 
lieves  that  a  law  incorporating  the  following  provisions 
would  be  at  once  constitutional  and  workable : 

A.  The  law  to  apply  to  specific  industries  affected 
"with  a  public  use,"  and  to  specific  public  service  corpo- 
rations. Franchises  granted  to  such  corporations  in  the 
future,  to  contain  a  clause  requiring  conditions  of  em- 
pl«<yiiH nt  to  be  settled  as  follows:1 

*  Several  cities.  Including  Galeaburjr.  IIIIdoIb.  and  Seattle.  Washing- 
ton, have  already  !n<-ori»iraied  rlauaea  requiring  labor  dlnpute*  to  t» 
MCtlM)  by  arbitration.  In  frnochlaea  rranted  to  atreet  railway  companlta. 
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B.  Conditions  of  employment  to  be  fixed  for  annual 
periods,  some  time  in  advance,  by  coll.-etive  bargain 
between  representatives  of  the  employers  and  employees, 
as  provided  in  the  Victorian  Wage  Boards  (described  on 
page  496).  Where  either  side  refuses  to  elect  represent- 
atives, or  the  representatives  refuse  to  elect  a  standi n". 
arbiter  or  arbiters,  such  officials  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  or  by  the  com  is. 

C.  Employment  in  such  industries  or  service  to  be  by 
individual  enlistment  or  contract  for  a  protracted  perind. 
say  three  months.  Employers  and  employees  to  post 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  agreements. 
The  bond  of  the  employees  to  be  accumulated  by  retain- 
ing a  percentage  of  their  wages,  as  is  done  in  the  trade 
agreement  between  Wiehert  and  Gardiner,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Independent  T'tiion  of  Shoe  Workers  of  Greater 
N'ew  York  and  Vicinity.1 

D.  Strikes,  picket  in  |  and  boycotts  among  such  em- 
ployees to  be  punished  as  criminal  conspiracies,  and  spe- 
cial protection  to  be  afforded  the  employer  in  case  of 
strikes  by  police,  militia  and  injunctions. 

E.  Lockouts  to  be  declared  illegal,  with  provision  for 

Th»  franrhla*  panted  to  the  Seattle  Electric  Company.  Jun*  2S.  1001. 
provide* : 

"That  If  any  dlapate  uhall  nt  any  time  art**  between  the  aald  jrrante*. 
Its  •uceesaora  or  assigns,  and  Its  or  their  employee*,  as  to  any  matter 
or  employment  or  wajrea,  aoch  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  grantee.  Ita  micwion  and  a*alj:n*.  and  ihrlr  employe**  shall  be 
partle*  to  any  aubmtaalon.  and  aball  be  entitled  to  be  beard  by  the  arbi- 
trator*, and  any  award  when  made  ahall  be  binding  and  conclualve  for 
Hi  -  iwrlod  of  one  year  from  Ita  date,  upon  the  grantee.  Ita  aucccMor* 
and  aaaluna.  and  upon  their  employees." 

•  Bet  filstrrnih  Annual  /report  of  the  f.V«ie  York)  Bureau  of  MalUiHon 
and  Arbitration,  p.  LM. 


the  appointment  of  a  reeetTer  for  the  industry  ttai  4b 
operation  is  discontinued. 

To  disrass  the  probable  working  of  aneh  a  scheme  m 
this  place  ia  impossible.  In  judging  of  its  practicability, 
however,  tbe  reader  ia  requested  to  consider  carefully  the 
validity  of  the  following  propositions:  (a)  That  while 
individuals  hare  a  constitutional  right  to  quit  work  when 
sot  under  contract,  they  hare  no  right  to  quit  work  in 
concert  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  a  law;  and  a  similar 
proposition  ought  to  hold  good  for  lockouts,  which  when 
ordered  by  the  officers  of  a  corporation  amount  to  con- 
spiracies, (b)  That  the  logic  which  justifies  the  regula- 
tion of  monopolistic  rates  or  charges,  justifies  even  mora 
completely  any  regulation  required  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  monopolistic  industries,  such  as  are 
included  in  this  scheme,  (c)  That  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  strikes  depends  largely  upon  public  sympathy 
and  support,  which  would  be  converted  into  vehement 
opposition  to  any  body  of  workers  who  refused  to  accept 
ih-  decision  of  an  impartial  judge  or  tribunal,  (d) 
Finally,  that  this  is  a  scheme  for  compulsory  colUctive 
bargaining,  rather  than  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
arbiter  or  board  of  arbiters  would  be  specially  elected  for 
each  industry,  so  as  to  prevent  overwork ;  and  they  would 
probably  be  called  upon  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In 
these  cases  the  decision  would  probably  carry  an  irresist- 
able  weight,  for,  as  Professor  Ely  says,  referrinjr  to  a 
somewhat  different  proposal,  "a  board  with  such  powers 
would  be  comparable  in  its  importance  with  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  and  if  it  were  established  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  men  of  like  integrity  and  capacity 
would  bfl  appointed."1 

In  the  end  the  question  simmers  down  to  this:    Must 
the    Aiiu-riran    .irnmcraey   ncl.imulr,;  i    it    is   con- 

fronted with  a  serious  imlust rial  evil  which  it  can  not 
control  bsGttBBS  Of  Legal  Obetadtea  and  administrative 
weakness?     We  do  not  believe  that  it  must. 

RitrrnrNCEH :     On  the  subjects  discussed  In  (hi*  chapter,  f hi-  rmder 
will   llciU   a   wealth  of  Information   and  a    thorough   and  scholarly  dls 
rtisslon   In  the  Ripnrt  of  the.  Inilimlrin!  QotnmlUUm,  Vol.  XVII    I'r    III 
a  ad  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  8SS-S0-J.      lu  Mr.  N.  I".  Oilman's  rereut  book,   cited 
below,  oomprehenslve  discussion  of  tha  whole  subject  la  Riven,  accom- 

PUM    I'.v    WfUl-sllvr-    lilbllouranlili  :il    unlet     (o    v.  Iih  h    lb-    IWdW    ll    M 

ferred.  Trade  agistments  ire  published  regularly  In  the  bulletins  of 
the  national,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  lnhor  bureaus;  while  the 
Monthly  lttvlric  of  the  Sulional  VitHo  Federation  inlk-ht  well  be  called 
the  official  organ  of  Industrial  peace. 

BCITLEMr.STABT   R: 

1.  "Hlatory   of   loduatrlnl    Conciliation    and   Arbitration    la    Eu- 

rope. '   I    I    1.    OoaMi  In  the  Report  of  the  Vongrrs*  on 
Induilrial  rumination  and  Arbitration  (Chicago.  1884). 

2.  "Governmental   Afbltrtttoa   In  the  I.'nlted  State*."  Report  of 

thr  Industrial  Commission.  Vol.   XVII.  pp.  cl vlx. 

S.     The  Limitations  of   I'rlvute  Arbitration.  Webb,   Industrial  De- 
moerarti,  .  Ii     III.   r.jv    B&A46. 

Collective  Bargaining,  Final  Report  of  the  Industrial  Cominl*. 
•ion.  pp.  833-847. 

5.     "Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Public."  Oilman.   Uethodt  Of  In- 
dustrial  I'.ar,     rh     IX.   pp.   'J77  "-I 

C.     "la  Authoritative  Arbitration    Inevitable?" 

(a)  Clark.  Pollttca!  Helenc*  Quarterly.  Vol    17    pp.  B58-R8T. 

(b)  Adam*,    •Publicity  ns  Opposed  to  Compulsory  Arbitration" 
In  the  ln<tn*t<  ■  nee  of  the  WtMotul   I 
'ration.  WOt,  pp.  158-78. 

(0)  Oilman.  "The  Case  for  Legal  Regulation,"  Methods  of  In- 
dustrial Peace,  eh,  XV.  pp.  401-408. 

*  Evolution  of  Industrial  dwietv.  p.  384. 
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One  of  the  most  important  remedies  proposed  for  the 
evils  of  the  present  labor  situation,  and  one  which,  in  the 
past,  has  received  the  commendation  of  philanthropists 
and  economists,  is  profit  sharing.  As  defined  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperative  Congress  in  18!»T  profit  sharing 
is  "the  agreement,  freely  entered  into,  by  which  the  em- 
plojee  receives  a  share,  fixed  in  advance,  of  the  profits. " 
If  the  portion  to  be  distributed  were  not  determined  be- 
forehand, the  share  assigned  the  employees  would  be 
simply  a  gift.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  profits  to  he  distributed  should  be  known  to 
the  workmen,  and  sometimes,  for  business  reasons,  it  is 
concealed. 

This  system  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those 
related  forms  of  remuneration  in  addition  to  wages  whieh 
depend  upon  some  other  factor  than  net  profits.  Undn- 
gain  sharing,  for  instance,  "the  amount  of  the  bonus  is 
proportionate  to  the  'gain,*  or  saving  in  ooit  «»f  produc- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  rate  of  profit  realized  by  the 
employer."  It  seems  best,  also,  to  exclude  from  this  con- 
sideration of  profit  sharing  any  study  of  the  system,  still 
extensively  employed  in  the  fishing  industry,  under  which 
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the  reward  of  the  fisherman  is  dependent  upon  the  catch, 
and  thus  a  share  in  profits  is  partially  or  wholly  substi- 
tuted for  wages.  Consideration  will  be  given  simply 
the  plan  of  paying  to  the  employees  a  share  of  profits  in 
addition  to  wages.  Moreover,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
exclude  the  large  number  of  employers'  welfare  institu- 
tions, which  embody  profit  sharing  in  the  form  of  favor- 
able conditions,  instead  of  in  extra  payment  of  money. 
Though  these  have  become  increasingly  popular  in  recent 
year*,  tin \v  are  rarely  claimed  to  rest  upon  any  economic 
basis  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  general  application. 

Profit  sharing,  then,  involves  no  radical  change  in  the 
wage  system,  but  is  merely  a  modification  of  that  system. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  injustiec  in  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth.  In  fact,  its  ablest  advocates  usually  contend  that 
it  is  not  primarily  a  means  of  equalizing  wealth,  but  is 
rather  a  method  of  increasing  the  total  product  of  indus- 
try and  thereby  of  benefiting  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Though  it  is  claimed  that  profit  sharing  elevates 
the  material  and  moral  standards  of  the  working  people, 
it  is  even  more  vigorously  claimed  that  it  increases  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  product,  that  it  induces 
greater  care  of  implements  and  of  materials,  and  that  it 
promotes  industrial  peace  and  good-will.  In  essence 
paternalistic,  it  is  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  preserv- 
ing all  the  motives  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer and  at  the  same  time  of  arousing  new  motives  of 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 
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That  the  profit  which  is  shared  must  itself  be  created 
by  the  increased  care  and  diligence  of  the  employee  is, 
indeed,  the  economic  basis  of  profit  sharing.  For  in- 
creased direct  productivity,  however,  there  may  be  substi- 
tuted immunity  from  strikes  and  other  labor  disturb- 
ances, and  the  benefits  of  greater  permanence  in  the 
working  force,  due  to  the  lessening  of  discontent  and  to 
the  grotttb  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  business.  As  the  system  is  an  industrial  but  not  a 
•i»il  partnership,  the  employee  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  share  in  losses,  which  depend  largely  and 
often  ehietly  upon  skill  in  commercial  management, 
Moreover,  the  lock  of  the  expected  bonus  in  bad  years 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  itself  the  employees'  share  of 
losses. 

1.     NrUm/h  of  Profit  Sharing:     Plans  of  prolit 
ing  are,  in  detail,  almost  as  niimeron  I  :<hlishments 

adopting  the  system.  Three  principal  method*,  however, 
are  employed,  (a)  cash  payments,  at  the  end  of  a  fixed 
period,  (b)  deferred  partiripiition  by  means  of  I  savings 
bank  deposit,  provident  fund  or  annuity,  and  (c)  pay- 
ment in  shares  of  stork  nf  the  company.  In  Ki inland  and 
the  I'liitcil  States  a  cash  bonus  is  paid  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  eases,  though  not  infrequently  part  of  the  bonus  is 
reserved  for  deferred  participation  or  profit  sharing  by 
means  of  stock  ownership.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
deferred  participation  is  the  rule,  though  it  is  often  com- 
bined with  small  cash  payments  or  with  payments  in 
stock.    Throughout  Europe,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  motives  lac  the  adoption  of  profit  d 
been  the  desire  to  provide  for  old  age  and 
Beccntfy,  the  payment  of  the  employee's  dividend  wholly 
or  partially  in  atoek  haa  become  a  favorite  method  with 
■oeeesaf  al  profit  sharing  firms  in  the  United  States. 

(a)  C«a&  Bonus:  The  simple  cash  bonus,  such  aa  that  of 
the  Bourne  Mills  of  Pall  Hirer,  Massachusetts,  is  the  moat 
obvious  and  direct  method  of  profit  sharing,  and  is  aimed 
to  produce  greater  diligence  and  care  in  the  employees 
rather  than  to  provide  for  their  future.  Out  of  eighty- 
five  cases  of  profit  sharing  in  England  in  1903,  sixty  paid 
the  bonns  wholly  in  cash,  and  fifteen  paid  it  partly  in 
cash  and  partly  in  a  provident  fund.  In  Prance,  on  the 
other  hand,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven  cases  of  profit 
sharing  in  1892,  in  only  twenty-nine  was  the  bonus  paid 
wholly  in  cash,  while  in  thirty-four  it  was  paid  into  a 
provident  fund,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  method  of 
payment  was  mixed. 

(b)  Deferred  Participation:  In  cases  of  deferred  par- 
ticipation the  bonus  may  be  deposited  in  a  provident  fund 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  employees,  or 
it  may  be  credited  directly  to  the  individual  participant* 
but  paid  to  him  only  when  he  has  attained  a  specified  age» 
has  worked  in  the  establishment  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  or  for  some  reason  is  in  serious  need  of  the  money. 
Provision  is  usually  made  for  the  payment  of  sums  due 
employees  to  their  heirs.  In  some  cases  of  deferred  pay- 
ment the  workman  forfeits  his  right  to  a  bonus  if  he 
leaves  the  employment  of  the  firm,  though  in  many  in- 
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flftmHMfl  special  provision  is  made  for  him  to  receive  all 
sums  due  upon  giving  reasonable  notiee  of  withdrawal. 

Under  the  plan  in  force  upon  the  Von  Thiinen  estates 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  the  bonus  is  credited  to  a  sav- 
ings account,  but  interest  at  4  per  cent,  is  paid  in  cash 
each  Christmas.  When  an  employee  is  sixty  years  old  he 
can  draw  bis  capital  and  in  case  he  dies  before  that  time 
his  widow  or  his  children  inherit  the  amount  which  is 
placed  to  his  credit. 

The  Compagaie  d 'Assurances  d'encrales  of  Paris,  a 
life,  fire  and  marine  insurance  company,  having  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  employees,  is  another  illustration 
of  deferred  participation.  In  this  case  5  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  profits  go  into  the  bonus  fund,  but  the  amount  due 
each  employee  is  capitalized  annually  at  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  and  no  cash  is  distributed.  When  an 
employee  has  worked  for  the  company  twenty-five  years 
or  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  he  has  his  choice  of  taking  an 
annuity  or  investing  his  accumulated  profits  in  French 
government  or  railway  securities.  The  company,  how- 
ever, retains  control  of  the  share  certificates  until  his 
death,  when  his  heirs  receive  the  principal.  Thus,  though 
no  cash  whatever  is  distributed,  a  system  of  compulsory 
saving  is  inaugurated  which  is  said  to  secure  permanent 
and  steady  employees. 

Deferred  participation  has  been  quite  successful  in 
certain  cases  and  under  certain  conditions,  but  has  ob- 
vious limitations.  It  is  most  applicable  when-  tin-  em- 
ployees are  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  for  ordinary 


working,  p«|ik  are  mHisi  ahle  t»  ibui  iLMfc.  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  a  benefit  which  m  yjstpaesd  into  the  distant 
future.  The  plan,  however,  has  met  with  success  in 
France  which  it  could  not  hare  hoped  to  achieve  in  the 
United  States,  for  thiwaahuat  Enrope  the  idea  of  thrift 
in  the  provision  for  ausfartaae  and  old  age  speed:  with 
far  greater  force  than  in  thai  country  to  the  average 
working  man.  Moreover,  the  greater  stability  of  condi- 
tions there  has  produced  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in 
future  benefits.  For  various  reasons,  chief  among  which 
are  changes  in  industrial  conditions,  the  typical  employee 
in  the  United  States  seldom  remains  for  any  great  length 
of  time  in  one  establishment.  In  view  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  his  own  life  and  of  the  bnaiueas  life  of  the  com- 
pany, the  offer  of  a  share  in  the  profits  of  an  undertaking, 
to  be  received  only  when  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  would  not  be  calculated  to  arouse  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  American  workman. 

(e)  Stock  (hnurship  by  Employees:  Stock  ownership 
by  employees  may  or  may  not  be  true  profit  sharing,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  by  which  the  stock  is  acquired. 
Cases  in  which  workmen  simply  buy  shares  in  the  business 
in  which  they  are  employed  can  not  be  called  examples  of 
profit  sharing,  for,  though  the  laborer  receives  a  portion 
of  the  profit,  there  is  no  "agreement,"  and  it  is  not  as 
employee  but  as  shareholder  that  he  obtains  his  dividend. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  under  which  a  com- 
pany agrees  in  advance  to  offer  its  stock  at  special  rates 
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to  employees,  is  a  nearer  approach  to  profit  sharing,  but 
still  the  share  received  is  purely  a  dividend.  It  may, 
however,  have  something  the  same  effect  as  a  profit  shar- 
ing bonus  in  inducing  greater  care  and  diligence  in  the 
working  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases,  such  as  the  Oldham 
spinning  mills  in  England,  the  small  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories which  flourished  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  '80s 
and  the  cooperative  cooper  shops  of  Minneapolis,  in  which 
workingmen,  either  from  the  start  or  after  gradual  acqui- 
sition, have  held  all  or  nearly  all  the  stock  of  a  business. 
Thaw,   I  in1  usually  mere  joint  stock  compani-  ^ 

and  should  be  classed  as  examples  of  cooperative  produc- 
tion rather  than  as  profit  sharing  establishments,  though 
the  term  cooperative  is  itself  more  properly  restricted  to 
those  companies  which  are  democratically  managed  by 
the  employees  themselves,  whether  in  their  capacity  as 
shareholders  or  in  their  capacity  as  cooperative  workers, 
on  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

In  some  instances,  however,  shares  of  stock  are  assigned 
to  employees  in  lieu  of  a  cash  or  deferred  bonus,  and  such 
cases  are  examples  of  true  profit  sharing  by  means  of 
stock  ownership.  The  participation  of  the  employee, 
then,  consists,  not  in  the  dividends  earned  by  the  stock, 
Init  in  the  original  receipt  of  the  shares.  The  payment, 
however,  is  usually  made  partly  in  rash,  tlioiiL'h  often  it 
is  provided  tliat  DO  cash  bonus  shall  be  paid  until  stuck 
up  to  a  certain  amount  has  been  acquired.  Thus  the  firm 
of  Billon  et  Isaac  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  manufacturers 
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but  forty-five  per  cent,  had  also  made  voluntary  savings. 

(d)  Amount  of  Bonus:  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  bonus  to  be  distributed,  it  is  customary  to  deduct  from 
the  gross  receipts,  along  with  other  working  expenses, 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  though  in  some  cases  the 
net  revenne  is  distributed  between  the  employees  and 
shareholders  without  any  deduct  ion  for  interest.  Some- 
times a  fixed  minimum  amount,  ealled  "the  reserved 
limit,"  is  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  the  salaries  of  management,  and  in  such  cases 
the  employees  participate  only  in  profits  which  exceed 
this  reserved  limit.  Usually  the  share  of  the  employees 
is  a  specified  fraction  of  the  net  profits,  but  "in  some  in- 
stances the  employer  offers  to  give  up  to  his  employees  so 
much  of  his  surplus  profits  as  shall  suffice  to  pay  them  a 
bonus  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  on  their  wages  as  the 
dividend  earned  by  the  capital,  or  a  bonus  at  a  fixed  rate, 
uniform  from  year  to  year."'  The  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company,  for  instance,  pays  its  profit  sharing  dividend 
at  the  same  timo  as  its  dividend  on  common  stock,  and 
any  employee  who  receives  wages  of  $500  a  year  is  cn- 
•d  to  a  dividend  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  he 
would  receive  if  lie  were  the  owner  of  $500  worth,  par 
value,  of  tlic  stock  of  the  company. 

In  a  few  cases  tin-  interest  uu  capital,  the  wages  and  tin- 
salaries  of  management  are  counted  Bfl  6  Of  oper- 
ation, and  profits  are  distributed  in  an  equal  percentage 
to  the  three  factors,  capital,  skill  and  labor.     The  first 

*  Scblois.  Method*  of  Induttrinl  Ktmunmtlkm.  p.  2SS. 
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reward  of  each  is  determined  by  the  current  rates  of  inter- 
est, salaries  and  wages;  and  the  second  and  variable  re- 
ward is  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  first 
fixed  reward.  This  is  the  method  originally  followed 
the  N.  0.  Kelson  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

The  plan  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
London  is  quite  different.  For  every  penny  gained  in 
tin-  n-dm.-tiim  nf  the  price  of  gas  below  2s.  8d.  per  thou- 
sand feet,  a  bonus  of  one  per  cent,  and,  in  case  one-half 
the  amount  is  invested  in  stock,  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  on  wages  and  salaries  is  paid. 

(e)  Distribution  of  the  Bonus:  The  distribution  of  the 
bonus  is  effected  by  a  considerable  variety  of  methods. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  the  amount  of  wages 
earned  during  the  year  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  division, 
each  employee  receiving  the  same  proportion  of  the  dis- 
tributable sum  that  his  wages  bear  to  the  total  amount 
paid  in  wages.  Sometimes  the  employees  are  divided 
into  classes,  based  on  positions  held,  on  different  degrees 
of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  profit  sharing,  on 
amount  of  wages  received,  or  on  length  of  service,  an 
each  class  shares  at  a  different  rate  or  in  a  different  fund 
The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company,  for  instanee, 
originally  divided  its  employees  into  three  classes  accord- 
ing to  rank,  the  two  higher  classes  receiving  definite  p 
portions  of  the  distributable  amount  according  to  salari 
and  the  third  class  receiving  the  remainder.  Und«  r 
original  plan  of  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company 
employees  were  divided  into  four  classes,  based  on 
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interest  shown  in  the  work,  but  when  the  desired  result 
was  accomplished  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

(f)  Qualifications  for  Participation:  Participation  i* 
profits  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  certain  class.  In  the  Co- 
operative Paper  Works  at  Angouleme,  France,  for  in- 
stance, profit  sharing  began  with  the  overseers  and  was 
gradually  extended,  first  to  the  older  workmen,  and  later 
to  the  entire  body  of  employees.  The  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  of  London,  also,  introdiu-ed  profit  sharing 
among  its  officers  and  foremen  in  1886,  but  in  1889  ex- 
tended the  system  to  the  workmen. 

Between  1882  and  1890  there  were  five  years  in  which 
the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
divided  considerable  sums  among  those  employees  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  live  years,  or 
who  occupied  positions  of  speeial  importance,  but  the 
proportion  of  profits  to  be  distributed  was  never  specified 
beforehand,  and  "for  the  last,  few  years  the  profits  of  thfl 
milling  business  have  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  any 
division." 

Salaried  employees  may  or  may  not  share  in  the  profits. 
Sometimes  only  those  employees  who  signify  an  express 
desire  to  be  included  are  made  participants.  In  the  Ara 
Cushman  Company  of  Auburn,  Maine,  for  instance,  the 
bonus  was  paid  only  to  those  who  entered  into  the  profit 
sharing  plan  by  application.  The  printing,  publishing 
and  bookselling  house  of  M.  Chaix  of  Paris,  which  em- 
ploys some  twelve  hundred  persons,  provides  that  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  house  and  that 
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three  years  are  necessary  to  qualify  the  employee  fc 
ticipation. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  Maison  Leclaire,  all  employ 
regardless  of  length  of  service,  share  in  the  benefits  of 
system,  but  frequently  certain  conditions  must  be 
filled  before  the  workman  becomes  a  participant.  Ai 
the  conditions  imposed  are,  for  instance,  (a)  a  certain 
minimum  length  of  service,  and  (b)  non-membership  in  a 
labor  organization.  The  Columbus  Railway  Company, 
for  example,  requires  six  months'  continuous  service  be- 
fore participjit  ion  in  the  bonus,  and  provides  that  "should 
an  i-mjiinvpc  i  -ave  or  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  Um 
company  during  the  quarter  in  which  dividend  is  com- 
puted, he  forfeits  all  claim,  and  his  account  is  ruled  off 
of  the  books  of  the  company." 

2.  Profit  Sharing  and  Trade  Unionism:  The  re- 
quirement that  participants  in  profit  sharing  schemes 
shall  not  belong  to  labor  unions  brings  up  the  important 
i  m  ;t  ion  of  the  relation  of  profit  sharing  to  trade  union- 
ism. In  several  cases  the  presentation  of  a  bonus  has 
been  used  as  a  method  of  breaking  the  power  of  a  labor 
organization,  and  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  nat- 
ural attitude  of  trade  unionism  is  hostile  to  profit  sharing. 

At  the  Whitwood  Collieries  in  Yorkshire,  to  use  a  fa- 
mous example,  it  was  a  long  series  of  strikes  which  cat 
the  inauguration  of  profit  sharing,  and  the  system  w« 

I  for  the  express  purpose  of  unih'rmining  the 
enee  of   the   trade   union.     The   experiment,   howei 
ended  after  ten  years  in  BDOthn  itrike,  and  probably 
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most  fundamental  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  attitude  of 
the  employers  towards  the  labor  organizations.  In  the 
United  States  the  firm  of  Ara  Cushman  ami  Company  of 
Auburn,  Maim',  met  with  a  similar  experience  in  a  profit 
sharing  scheme  inaugurated  with  the  understanding  and 
agreement  "that  neither  the  company  who  manage  the 
business  nor  the  employees  who  participate  in  profit  shar- 
ing shall  belong  to  any  organization  or  association,  which 
will  IB  any  way  <-oii1rol  or  influence  their  relations  to  any 
of  the  affairs  of  the  business."1 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  of  London, 
however,  has  had  undeniable  success  with  a  system  of 
profit  sharing  which  was  originally  adopted  after  a  bitter 
and  protract  I'd  .strike,  as  a  means  of  insuring  against 
lal)or  disputes  and  trade  unionism.  Non  membership  in 
a  union  is  made  a  condition  of  participation.  Moreover, 
the  men  an-  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  twelve 
months,  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  leaving  together, 
the  original  agreements  were  variously  dated.  The  work- 
men support  the  system  because  the  company  pays  the 
full  rate  of  trade  union  wages,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
gain  by  refusing  to  accept  the  bonus. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  good  reason  for  the  usual  trade 
union  attitude  of  hostility  towards  profit  sharing,  espe- 
cially towards  the  method  of  deferred  participation. 
"That  a  system,  under  which  a  part  of  the  employee's 
remuneration  remains  in  the  hands  of  his  employers, 


1  Rccand  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Industrial   and    Labor   Btatuttict, 
Maine,  p.  167. 


if  he  qmt  their  Krfiee,  ma 
say  attempt  to  issprove  eiiling  fundi  tai  of 
■art  by  a—iMortiWi  Mrit  if  not  —j)— illi  wfll  read- 
>Iy  be  conceded:  and  with  respect  to  all  form  of  profit- 
during;  the  tendency  of  which  m  to  detseh  the  emptoyee 
froai  his  olkgmiffe  to,  or  to  prevent  him  from  joining  the 
trade  anion  orgssjiislkst,  it  — y  well  be  considered  open 
to  question,  whether,  in  the  km?  ran,  the  advantage 
which  employees  derive  from  the  receipt  of  s  share  in 
profits,  may  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  he  counter- 
balanced by  their  being  deprived  of  those  benefits  which 
it  if  claimed  that  trade  onion  combination  is  capable  of 
securing.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  even  in  cases, 
in  which  the  profit  sharing  scheme  has  not  been  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  weakening  the  influence  of  the  trade 
union,  and  does  not  contain  any  of  those  special  provi- 
sions which  have  in  some  cases  been  inserted  with  this 
object,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  exceptional  methods 
is  to  get  the  men  working  under  them  out  of  line  with 
their  fellows."' 

Among  American  workmen  there  is  a  healthy  opposi- 
tion to  any  agency  which  weakens  organized  resistance  to 
oppression  or  puts  the  laborer  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  profit  sharing  is  usually  looked  upon  with  a 
great  deal  of  suspicion.  The  trade  union  attitude  was 
well  expressed  by  Fresidi  nt  Compere  in  his  testimony 
be  Ton  11i«-  industrial  Commission:  "There  have  been 
If  .in. ,  of  Hi. m  which  have  been  even  com- 

'■cfcJoM,  l/«»Ao<f«  0/  ln<IU0lrt0l  Remuneration,  pp.  202  20S. 
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paratively  fair  to  their  employees.  The  average  em- 
ployer who  has  indulged  in  this  single-handed  scheme  to 
solve  the  social  problem  has  gotten  out  of  the  workers  all 
that  there  was  in  them  and  all  their  vitality,  and  made 
them  old  prematurely,  to  the  tune  of  five  or  ten  years  of 
their  lives.  They  made  the  worker  work  harder,  longer 
hours,  and  when  the  employees  of  other  concerns  in  the 
same  line  of  trade  were  enjoying  increased  wages,  shorter 
bran  of  labor,  and  other  improvements,  tending  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  worker,  the  employees  of  the 
concern  where  so-called  profit  sharing  was  the  system  at 
the  end  of  the  year  found  themselves  receiving  lower 
wages  for  harder  work  than  were  those  who  were  not 
under  that  beneficent  system."1 

3.     litili'striu!   i'nrtiurship:     In   the  most   successful 
profit  sharing  experiments  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 

i  :ress  towards  true  cooperation,  or  industrial  partner- 
ship. This  growth  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of 
three  different  ways,  (a)  by  associating  workmen  in  the 
ownership  of  slock,  (b)  by  associating  workmen  in  lli  • 
administration  of  discipline,  and  (c)  by  permitting  work- 

0  to  elect  the  business  manager.  Several  instances 
have  already  been  given  in  which  stock  ownership  has 
been  made  the  basis  or  accompaniment  of  participation, 
but  in  the  cases  which  are  now  to  be  described  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation,  which  recognizes  the  employees  as 
the  vital  element  of  a  business  association,  pervades  the 
system  of  profit  sharing. 

'/MtfMfrta!  Commtotion,  Vol.  VII,  p.  044. 


The  four  principal  examples  of  industrial  partners! 
are  the  Maison  Leelaire,  of  Paris;  the  Godin  Famili- 
stere  of  Guise,  France;  the  Bon  Marche,  of  Paris,  and 
Win,  Thomson  and  Sons,  of  Huddersfield,  England. 
Three  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  arc  French  establish- 
ments, and  one  is  English.  Moreover,  another  French 
firm,  the  Cooperative  Paper  Works  at  Angouleme,  might 
consistently  be  added  to  the  li^f 

(a)  The  Motion  Leelaire:  The  Maison  Leelaire,  a  highly 
prosperous  house  painting  firm,  began  profit  during  in 
1842,  and  is  the  oldest  existing  industrial  partnership. 
Originally  simple  cash  dividends,  apportioned  on  I 
basis  of  wages,  were  given,  but  in  18f>3  a  mutual  aid  so- 
ciety was  admitted  as  a  perpetual  sleeping  partner,  and 
in  18(J9  the  entire  business  waa  incorporated  with  formal 
provisions  for  the  distribution  of  the  profits  among  the 
managing  partners,  the  mutual  aid  Moiety,  and  the  work- 
men forming  the  regular  staff.  Of  the  total  capital, 
half  belongs  to  the  managing  partners  and  the  other 
half  to  the  aid  society.  Five  per  cent,  interest  is  paid 
on  this  capital  and  the  managing  partners  and  the 
aid  society  also  receive  respectively  one-qnarter  of  the  re- 
maining net  profits.  The  other  half  of  the  profits  is 
divided  among  all  the  employees  in  proportion  to  wages. 
Every  member  of  the  mutual  aid  soeiety  who  is  fifty 
years  old  and  has  worked  for  the  house  twenty  years  is 
entitled  to  a  retiring  pension. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  experiment 
is  its  democratic  management  through  the  noyau,  or  corps 
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of  the  establishment,  which  consists  of  a  certain  number 
of  employees  of  high  moral  character  and  ability.  This 
noyau  elects  annually  the  foremen  of  departments,  choos- 
ing them  from  a  list  proposed  by  the  managing  partners. 
It  also  fleets  a  committee  consisting  of  five  workmen  and 
three  clerks,  with  the  managing  partners  as  cx-ofllcio 
chairmen,  and  this  committee  is  for  most  purposes  the 
governing  body  of  the  house.  It  examines  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  noyau,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
retirement  of  one  of  the  partners,  nominates  his  successor, 
who  is  elected  for  life  by  the  noyau.  In  order  that  the 
beat  qualified  man,  irrespective  of  pecuniary  eireum- 
stances,  may  be  chosen,  it  is  provided  that  the  capital  of 
the  outgoing  partner  shall  be  withdrawn  only  by  consent 
or  when  it  has  been  replaced  from  the  sum  accruing  to  his 
successor  through  the  letter's  share  in  the  profits.  In 
1890  two  partners  were  elected  in  the  place  of  one  who 
had  died,  and  at  the  same  time  the  capital  of  the  house 
was  doubled.  There  arc  thus  at  the  present  time  three 
jM.iti:i"'.ir'  |i;irt.ners. 

(b)  The  Godin  Familistere:  Another  plan  of  demo- 
cratic management  of  au  industrial  partnership  is  that  of 
the  Familistere  at  Guise,  where  participation  was  first 
intrmlut  ■!  in  1877.  The  scheme,  as  originally  outlined 
and  as  finally  earned  out  by  M.  Godin,  involved  the  grad- 
ual transformation  of  the  business,  including  houses 
schools  as  well  as  manufacturing  plant,  to  a  cooperative 
basis.  The  plan  is  complicated  and  provides  for  a  regu- 
lar hierarchy  in  the  government  of  the  institution. 
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Of  the  net  profits  after  the  payment  of  wages  anil  ii 
terest,  twenty-five  per  cent,  go  to  the  officials  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
between  labor  and  capital     "The  usual  interest  on  the 
capital  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  amount  paid 
out  during  the  year  in  wages  and  salaries,  are  added  to- 
gether.    The   proportion  each  sum   bears   to    the   total 
amount  determines  the  shares  of  cap  ital  and  labor. ' M     As 
wages,  however,  amount  to  about  eight  times  the  interest 
on  capital,  the  share  of  the  wage  earners  is  eight  times 
that  of  the  interest  receivers.     Moreover,  as  the  bonus  is 
paid  in  shares  in  the  business,  the  capital  is  itself  owned 
by  present  or  former  employees,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  retention  of  ownership  within  the  association. 

"The  receipts  of  a  member  from  the  operations  of  the 
society  consist  of:  (1)  His  wages;  (2)  the  amount  of 
profits  apportioned  to  his  wages;  (3)  the  amount  sf 
profits  apportioned  to  the  certificates  of  stock  owned  by 
him ;  (4)  5  per  cent,  interest  on  such  certificates ;  (5)  par- 
ticipation in  the  social  institutions  maintained  by  | 
society,  chiefly  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  and  school- 
ing: (6)  profits  realized  by  the  cooperative  store,  if  pat- 
ronized by  him."2  Since  1894  the  receipts  of  the  mem- 
bers have  been  farther  augmented  by  the  payment  to 
them  in  cash  of  the  sums  formerly  appropriated  to  pur- 
chase the  shares  owned  by  the  founder. 

(c)   The  Bon  Marche:   The  Bon  Marche,  one  of  the 


1  fJllmiin,  Prfiflt  fiharlnrj.  p.  17.r. 

*  Bulletin  of  lAr  ffnUed  State*)  Drportmmt  of  LnXtor,  No.  «.  p.  587. 
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largest  retail  distributive  establishments  in  the  world, 
began  profit  sharing  in  187(1  with  the  formation  of  a  prov- 
ident society,  to  be  supported  by  sums  annually  paid  out 
of  net  profits.  The  amount  to  be  so  paid,  however,  was 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  proprietor,  M.  Boucicaut, 
and  is  even  now  determined  by  custom  and  not  by  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  provident  society  a  separate  account  is  opened 
in  the  name  of  every  employee  who  has  worked  contin- 
uously for  five  years  in  the  house,  and  this  account  is 
credited  with  a  share  of  the  profits  set  aside  for  distrihu- 
tion,  the  share  being  proportionate  to  the  amount  received 
in  wages  during  the  year.  These  accounts  are  also  cred- 
ited with  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  and  thus  an  annuity, 
accumulating  at  compound  interest,  is  created.  A  male 
employee  can  claim  cash  payment  of  the  entire  amount  to 
his  credit  when  he  is  sixty  years  of  age  or  has  completed^ 
twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  work  for  the  house,  and  a 
female  employee  at  fifty  years  of  age  or  after  fifteen 
years  of  service.  If  a  member  dies,  full  payment  is  im- 
mediately made  to  his  survivinir  relatives.  There  is  also 
a  retiring  fund,  which  draws  annually  five  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  of  the  Civil  Society,  an  organization  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishment,  but  a  pension  is  available 
only  when  the  employee  has  retired  from  active  service. 

In  1877  the  founder  died,  and  the  business  was  there- 
after conducted  by  his  widow,  who  in  1880  carried  his 
ideas  a  step  farther  by  formally  admitting  into  partner- 
ship with  herself  ninety  six  heads  of  departments,  who 
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The  capital  is  divided  into  loan  capital,  owned  by- 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  share  capital,  a  tflige  part  of  which  is 
held  by  the  employees  of  the  house,  and  by  the  cooperative 
societies  and  trade  unions  concerned  in  the  husiness.  A 
fixed  interest  of  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  ->n  the  share  capital, 
and  if  in  any  year  not  paid  in  full,  the  deficit  is  a  first 
charge  on  subsequent  profits.  Assurance  and  pension 
fluids  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  are  also  provid  I 
for,  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  protits  "§0  '>nc-half 
to  the  customers  of  the  society  and  the  other  hall'  to  all 
persons  employed  by  the  society  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  as  a  bonus  in  proportion  to  wages  earned,  this 
bonus  being  applied  in  or  towards  purchase  of  shares  in 
the  society." 

4.  History  and  Present  Status  of  Profit  Sharing: 
Though  the  principle  of  profit  sharin  ii/ed  by 

Turcot  in  1775,  the  first  experiments  in  the  system  were 
made  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tin-  ejirliest  known  was  that  of  I.ord  Wallsemirt,  begllU  CO 

bis  Irish  estate  about  18W  and  laid  to  bjsv?  been  iti  ISC 
eessful  operation  as  late  as  1848. 

(a)   In  France:   Oomph  flSj  however,  was  first 

attained  in  France  by  M.  Leclaire.  who  began  his  system 
of  participation  in  184*2.  To  hirn  "undoubtedly  belongs 
the  honor  Of  hiring  done  more  than  any  Other  one  niiin 
to  work  out  the  details  and  demonstrate  the  practical 
merits  of  industrial    partnership." 

The  next  year,  1843,  saw  the  inauguration  of  profit 
sharing  in  the  paper  factory  of  Laroche-Joubert,  I^acroix 
28 
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et  Cie.,  now  the  CooperatiTe  Paper  Works  at 
when  it  ha*  developed  by  gradual  stages,  as  in 
Leelaire,  into  true  industrial  partnership.  In  1902  more 
than  one-third  of  the  capital  was  held  by  employees. 
This  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  system  to  an  industry  in  which  a  large 
capital  is  required  and  the  cost  of  labor  is  comparatively 
small,  while  the  Maison  Leelaire  is  an  example  of  its 
successful  application  to  an  industry  in  which  the  capital 
is  small  and  the  cost  of  labor  large. 

In  1844  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company  began 
sharing  profits  with  its  employees,  and  for  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century  this  was  on?  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  system.  Several  plans  of  participation  were  tried, 
but  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  bonus  was  ever  paid  in 
cash.  Finally  an  arraneernent  was  adopted  under  whii-h 
the  share  of  each  employee,  up  to  ten  per  cent-  of  his 
year's  wages,  was  to  be  paid  in  favor  of  his  account  in 
tin-  State  Pension  Office;  and  by  1876,  this  plan  led  to 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  cash  dividend.  Since  that 
time  profit  sharing  has  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
pension.  It  has  not,  however,  been  formally  abandoned, 
and  might  at  any  time  be  renewed. 

In  France  sixteen  of  the  firms  which  now  practice  par- 
ticipation adopted  the  system  before  1865,  the  date  of 
the  practical  beginning  of  the  movement  in  England. 
There  has  been,  in  general,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  establishments,  and  by  1893,  one  hundred  and 
seven  French  firms  had  adopted  some  form  of  profit  shar- 
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ing.  In  1902,  however,  there  were  only  ninety-three 
establishments  which  were  positively  known  to  practice 
the  system,  though  thirty-one  establishments  failed  to 
reply  to  inquiries.  Moreover,  ninety-nine  producers' 
cooperative  societies  in  France  in  1000  practiced  profit 
sharing.  The  movement  in  Prance  is  very  ereatly 
assisted  by  the  Societe  pour  VKtuth  I'mtii/ur  de  la  Par- 
ticfpatiOH  (hi  I'rrsrmnrl  flans  Us  lit' if,'  fu  >  8,  I'mimled  in 
1879,  whieh  has  issm  1  regular  quarterly  bulletins  and 
other  publications,  and  has  conducted  national  and  inter- 
national congresses.  The  membership  is  composed 
exclusively  of  employers  or  workers  in  profit  sharing 
establishments,  and  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

(b)  In  England:  Historically  one  of  the  most,  famous 
experiments  in  profit  sharing  was  that  of  the  Messrs. 
Briggs  at  the  Whitwood  Collieries  in  Yorkshire,  whieh 
extended  from  1865  to  1875,  and  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. This  was  extensively  advertised  and  obtained 
almost  a  world-wide  reputation.  As  long  as  it  continual 
it  '"furnished  the  standard  example  of  just  relations  of 
master  and  man,  to  whieh  every  writer  on  labor  !'•  It  bound 
to  devote  attention."  Its  failure  gave  profit  sharing  a 
backset  in  England  from  which  it  took  many  years  to 
recover. 

The  adoption,  however,  in  1889,  of  a  system  of  general 
participation,  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
of  London  was  a  distinct  event  in  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  tins  company  employs  about  ten  thousand  men 
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and  is  probably  the  most  extensive  gas  producer  in  the 
world.  The  plan  has  been  highly  successful,  and  in  1898 
two  workmen  wore  chosen  as  directors  of  the  company, 
while  at  present  the  employees  have  three  representatives 
upon  the  board  of  directors. 

Although  the  failure  of  the  Briggs  experiment  retarded 
the  movement  considerably,  England  has  had,  neverthe- 
less, a  greater  number  of  experiments  in  profit  sharing 
than  any  other  country.  The  table  on  the  next  page 
shows,  from  1829  to  1903,  the  number  of  British  firms 
adopting  profit  sharing,  classified  according  to  present 
existence  and  discontinuance,  and  the  number  of  firms 
actually  practicing  the  system  at  the  eud  of  each  year. 

According  to  this  table  profit  sharing  has  been  started 
in  urn-  hundred  and  ninety-eight  establishments,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  of  them  since  1888.  While  of  these 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  eases  only  eighty-five  are 
known  to  have  abandoned  the  plan,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  rapid  and  significant  decline  of  the  movement 
since  1896,  especially  as  compared  with  the  previous 
decade. 

Within  the  cooperative  movement  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  principles  of  profit  sharing  have  made  some 
progress,  though  not  as  mneh  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. In  1902,  out  of  1,1 16  cooperative  productive  so- 
cieties of  all  classes  reporting,  173  shared  profits  with 
employees,  the  average  percentage  on  wages  being 
This  included  the  production  of  the  retail  and  wholesale 
distributive  societies. 
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Brltlr-li  Finns  Adoption  Profit  Sharing  Duritiir  Yes* 

Number  "f 
1'rufli  Shar- 
ing: Fimi.« 
ntKndof 

Year 

tinued 

Kxi:  tinw 
1903 

Total 

before  19(3 

Year' 

1829 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1865 

4 

a 

6 

b 

1NC6 

5 

1 

e 

12 

1867 

8 

0 

8 

14 

• 

1 

0 

1 

IS 

1869 

0 

1 

1 

is 

1870 

1 

0 

1 

a 

1871 

2 

0 

2 

14 

1872 

4 

0 

4 

13 

1878 

1 

1 

2 

18 

1874 

1 

0 

1 

u 

1873 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

a 

8 

14 

1877 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1878 

0 

a 

2 

14 

1879 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1880 

1 

1 

2 

15 

1881 

1 

2 

8 

18 

1882 

1 

1 

2 

80 

1888 

2 

1 

a 

28 

1 

2 

8 

an 

2 

1 

8 

28 

8 

8 

0 

84 

1887 

4 

8 

7 

89 

1888 

2 

6 

8 

46 

1880 

10 

10 

20 

05 

1890 

19 

11 

88 

96 

1891 

13 

4 

17 

108 

9 

8 

17 

114 

1828 

6 

0 

5 

112 

1824 

2 

B 

5 

HIH 

1895 

7 

2 

9 

111 

1896 

2 

8 

5 

LIS 

1898 

1 
1 

2 

2 

8 
8 

106 

lii'J 

1899 

1 

1 

2 

95 

1900 

2 

2 

4 

91 

1901 

0 

•1 

I 

91 

1902 

0 

1 

1 

88 

1908  (six  months) 

0 

1 

1 

85 

118 

85 

198 

.... 

■  In  tbla  table  eii>erlinent*  hare  been  connldered  ac  ■lilt  distil 

ItM  their  abandonment  bun  been  definitely  rei>ort«0.      In  1003  rvpurti 

WMti  rrreived  from  only  sixty-nine  establishment*  which  were  practic- 

ing profit  nharlnir-    StatlBtir.n  complied  from  the  Report  ct  the  I  Rrituh) 

Board  of  Trade  on  Profit  Sharing,  WW;  and  from  th©  Labor  GaittU. 

1 1910  by  Mr.  Leopold  Kataeber  that  there  hid 
in  the  entire  wnridaome  fire  kindred  experiments  in 
profit  sharing;  about  I oar  kandred  of  whieh  were  still  in 
From  the  fact,  however,  that  he  assigns  fifty 
as  to  the  United  Statist,  it  seen*  probable  that 
the  total  number  of  experiments  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Three  hundred  would  be  a  more  conservative  estimate,  if 
cooperative  societies  practicing  profit  sharing  are  ex- 
cluded. 

5.  Profit  Sharing  M  tne  United  Sides:  In  the  United 
States  profit  sharing  was  slower  in  development,  and  the 
movement  has  never  assumed  anything  like  the  propor- 
tions attained  in  France  and  England.  One  of  the  pio- 
neer experiments  was  that  of  Brewster  and  Company, 
carriage  boOdaii  of  New  York,  which  began  in  1870  and 
was  ended  in  June,  1872,  by  the  workmen  joining  in  the 
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eight  hour  strike.  Another  more  successful  trial  of  the 
system  was  begun  in  1869,  by  the  A.  S.  Cameron  Com- 
pany of  Jersey  City,  and  lasted  until  Mr.  Cameron's 
death  in  1877.  Other  isolated  experiments  followed,  and 
in  1892  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Profit  Shar- 
ing was  formed,  but  recently  the  enthusiasm  seems  to 
have  waned. 

No  complete  list  of  past  and  present  cases  of  profit 
sharing  iti  the  United  States  has  yet  been  made,  though 
Mr.  Paul  Monnw  d  in  18%  fifty  such  experiment^ 

thirty-three  of  which  had  been  permanently  and  five  in- 
definitely abandoned,  leaving  only  twelve  profit  sharing 
plans  in  operation  at  that  date.1  The  large  number  of 
failures,  however,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  brevity  of  the 
trials  as  compared  with  European  experiments,  the  ma- 
jority of  firms  reporting  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
having  tried  it  for  only  two  or  three  years.* 

At  the  pri'stuit  time,  profit  sharing  schemes  of  one  form 
or  another  are  known  to  be  in  force  in  fourteen  establish- 
es, some  of  which  have  practiced  it  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  These  are  the  Peace  Dale  Manufac- 
turing Company,  the  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany, the  Royeroft  Press,  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
the  Aeme  Sucker  Rod  Company,  the  Proctor  and  Gamble 
Company,  the  Bourne  Mills,  the  Ballard  and  Ballard 
Company,  the  Cabot  Manufaetni  pany,  the  Baker 

Manufacturing  Company,  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  the 

1 .4  merle  cm  Journal  of  SoHologv.  VW    '.  P   "•""■'■ 

•For  recent  cose*  of  the  ■hnmlnnment  of  the  systrm,  re«M>rted  by  Mr. 
Monroe  or  Mr.  Oilman  as  practicing  It  In  ISOrJ  or  1800.  see  Appendix  B. 
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City.  Dmcr  a*d  PurbK  Colorado,  lodges  no 
pa»7ccs  lid  ■arthc  grade  rffawat1  There  are  thus  only 
eleven  eases  of  true  wwkBaesaen's  profit  sharing;  known 
to  be  hi  r»**— »».  in  1904,  in  the  Fasted  States. 

<1).  7**  JVare  D*U  Mmumfmctmrimg  Crmpmmy:  Toe 
only  early  experiment  which  baa  saaiiud  is  that  of  the 
Peace  Dak  Manufacturing  Company,  which  began  a 
system  of  profit  sharing  in  187$  at  Peace  Dale,  Baud* 
Tssiiiil  The  dividend  paid  is  not,  Witwi,  a  definite 
proportion  of  the  profits,  but  »  determined  solely  by  the 
judgment  of  the  directors  of  the  company  and  «  paid 
only  when  the  profits  seem  to  warrant.  Though  no  divi- 
dend was  declared  the  first  year,  5  per  cent,  on  wages  was 
paid  for  two  years  and  3  per  cent  for  another  two  years. 
Then  the  decline  of  the  business,  due  in  large  lacaauie  to 
general  industrial  conditions,  caused  the  suspension  of 
the  bonus.  A  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  however,  waa  paid 
in  1900  and  one  of  3  per  cent,  in  1902.  There  are,  in 
1904.  about  700  employees.  The  company  states:  "We 
can  not  say  that  the  scheme  has  had  any  noticeable  effect 


•  For  4»»rr!i>tk»D«  ot  tbo  pl*n«  followed  by  Uww  thttt  coapaaln  see 
Appraaii  li. 
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as  yet  upon  the  help,  their  efficiency  or  interest.  The 
woolen  business  has  been  so  uncertain  that  it  has  not  en- 
abled us  to  make  the  steady  payment  to  the  li«lp  that 
would  alone  give  them  a  real  interest  in  the  work." 

(2).  The    ('■  't    Company: 

The  Columbus  Railway  nnd  bight  Company  distributes 
an  employee's  dividend,  which  is  paid  quarterly  at  the 
sarin-  lime  dividends  arc  paid  to  stockholders,  and  in  the 
sarin-  ratio.  That  is,  if  an  employee  earns  $160  during 
the  quarter,  In  .">   jnr  cent.  <>!'  that    amount,  or 

if".. "in,  which  is  the  rate  the  company  is  paying  on  both 
stock  and  wages  at  the  present  time. 

(3).  The  Roycroft  I'r,.<s:  The  Roycroft  Press,  incor- 
porated in  1902,  sells  stock  only  to  its  employees,  super- 
intendents and  officers,  in  shares  of  $25  each,  and  guar- 
antees a  di\iderid  of  12  per  cent,  annually.  "Sometimes 
(luring  good  years,  funds  have  been  distributed  to  em- 
ployees whether  they  have  anything  invested  or  not." 
In  1903  about  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  company  was 
held  by  employees,  the  other  half  being  held  by  superin- 
tendents and  officers.  An  employee  may  subscribe  for  as 
many  shares  as  he  desires,  but  if  he  leaves  the  service  of 
the  company  he  must  sell  his  stock  to  Mr.  Hubbard  at  the 
price  paid.  This  is  a  somewhat  indirect  method  of  profit 
sharing,  and  the  experiment  might  bo  more  accurately 
defined  as  a  case  of  producers'  cooperation,  of  the  joints 
stock  variety. 

(4).  The  Solvay  Process  Company:  The  Solvay  Pro- 
cess Company,  near  Syracuse.  New  York,  has  a  successful 
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as  well  as  any  other  payments  that  they  desire  to  make 
upon  the  stock."  These  certificates  are  not  negotiable, 
but  when  the  share  is  fully  paid  for  at  its  par  value  it 
"becomes  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued, 
to  do  with  as  be  likes."  The  Acme  Sucker  Kod  Com- 
pany am!  tli*'  Snlvay  f*l UUW I  Company  both  contribute  to 
the  support  of  insurance  funds  for  the  benefit  of  I 
employees,  but  such  contribution  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  employees  themselves  and 
bears  no  relation  to  the  volume  of  profits.  It  should  be 
remarked,  also,  that  the  dividend  paid  by  the  AOQM 
Sucker  Rod  Company  is  itself  not  directly  based  upon 
profits.     Such  payments,  however,  const  dot  ini:  I  definite 

Betion  of  the  annual  wages  paid,  are  frequently,  if  not 
usually,  classed  as  profit  sharing. 

(6).  Tke  Proctor  and  Gamble  Company:  The  Proctor 
and  Gamble  Company,  soap  and  candle  makers  of  Ivory- 
dale,  Ohio,  introduced  profit  sharing  in  1887  as  a  direct 
attempt  to  secure  greater  permanence  in  the  working 
force  and  to  avoid  labor  difficulties.  Tin-  <>H"inal  plan 
provided  that  a  reasonable  salary  should  be  allowed  to 
each  active  member  of  the  firm,  as  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  manufacturing,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
net  profits  shoul 1 1  be  divided  "between  the  firm  and  the 
employees  in  the  proportion  tliat  the  labor  cost,  of  pro- 
duction bore  to  ihe  r.»ud  SOBl  of  production."  This  plan 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  July  1,  1901.  when 
the  previously  mentioned  modification  requiring  stock 
ownership  for  participation  was  introduced.    The  ma- 


teal,  the 

working  fusee?' 

It  »  elaimed  that  there  has  been  21 

1il_i  ._■    m    —■■■■■fa  ■■■■■  S—m    muIm    ■i_ii_  JTi 

Una  under  the  simple 

(7).  r*«  Awnu  J/a/t :  In  the  Bourne  Cotton  Milk, 
of  Fall  Riot,  Missaihuwtlii,  profit  sharing  1 
eueeesaf  ul  operation  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
ditions  which  are  usually  considered  very  unfavorable. 
The  wages  in  this  industry  are  comparatively  low,  the 
first  cost  of  tip*  plant  is  large,  machinery  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  production,  and  the  average  grade  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  working  people  is  low.  many  of  them 
being  ignorant  French  Canadians.  Under  the  plan 
adopted  in  1889,  and  considered  and  re-adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  every  six  months  since  that  date,  the 
sum  distributed  is  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  stockholders,  and  is  divided  among 
the  employees  upon  the  basis  of  wages  earned.  The  divi- 
dend on  wages  has  rsnged  from  2  per  cent,  to  7  per  c< 
and  a  special  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  original 
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amount  ia  now  paid  to  nil  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  eoinpnnv  fuiii  utu- m.sly  for  over  fif  1  ■ 
years.  The  last  dividend  VM  -'  i-  per  Mot-,  pftSd  on  De- 
cember 12,  1903.  There  are  four  hundred  or  more  em- 
ployees, and  all  who  have  worked  faithfully  for  six 
months  are  entitled  to  share  in  profits.  All  those,  how- 
ever, whose  names  are  entered  on  the  profit  sharing  ft 
are  required  l<»  sign  a  contract  pledging  them  to  faithful 
service  and  to  promote  'I"'  interests  of  the  company  both 
in  and  out.  of  the  mill.  One  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
plan  is  that  great,  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  upon 
every  employee  the  duty  of  contributing  hi-.  Kh&jN  towards 
the  best  possible  operation  of  the  mills.  It  is  made  clear 
to  all  that  the  company  does  not  intend  to  make  a  free 
gift  of  money  for  nothing,  but  expects  each  employee  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  profit. 

(8).  The  Ballard  and  Ballard  Company:  The  Ballard 
and  Ballard  Company  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  began 
profit  sharing  in  1886  by  agreeing  to  give  its  miller,  in 
addition  to  a  stipulated  salary,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  business.  The  system  was  extended,  some 
years  later,  by  dividing  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  it 
among  the  salaried  employees,  and  shortly  afterwards  all 
the  laboring  men  who  had  been  with  the  company  for  two 
years  were  included.  At  present  the  company,  after  the 
i. Tit  i-i  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
takes  out  seven  of  its  employees,  to  each  of  whom  is  given 
5  pe-  cent  of  the  profits,  after  which  10  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  are  divided  among  the  remaining  salaried  em- 
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ployees  and  the  laborers  who  have  been  in  the  eni| 
the  company  for  two  years  or  more,  making  45  per  cent 
whirh  is  distributed.  The  method  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  bonus  is  to  divide  the  total  net  earnings 
by  145  percent. 

The  Cabot  Manufacturing  Company:  The  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  manufacturing  chemist 
of  Boston,  was  begun  in  1887,  and  has  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  seventeen  years.  In  this  establish- 
ment every  employee  who  wishes  to  become  a  participant 
is  required  to  Bign  a  promise  to  give  a  sixty  days'  notice 
before  leaving,  and  also  "to  do  his  work  as  quickly  and 
carefully  as  possible,  remembering  that  the  greater  the 
yield  the  larger  the  profits."  In  consideration  of  this 
promise,  a  certain  fixed  proportion,  known  only  to  the 
employer,  of  the  net  profits,  is  divided  among  the  profit 
sharers,  according  to  their  wages.  One-half  of  the  bonus 
is  paid  in  cash,  and  one-half  is  placed  in  a  savings  bank 
by  the  employer  as  trustee.  If  the  employee  dies  his  heirs 
are  at  once  entitled  to  the  accumulated  fund  in  the  sav- 
ings  bank  with  interest,  and  if  he  leaves  the  works,  after 
giving  the  required  sixty  days'  notice,  the  fund  remains 
at  interest  for  two  years,  and  is  then  paid  to  the  opera 
provided  that  in  the  meantime  he  has  not  sold  any  secrets 
or  formulas  learned  in  the  course  of  his  employment  in 
the  Cabot  works.  In  any  case  this  fund  never  returns  to 
the  employer,  but,  if  forfeited  by  reason  of  discharge  or 
of  leaving  without  the  required  sixty  days'  notic. 
" distributed  among  the  other  participants  at  the  next 
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division."  The  employer  has  the  right  to  lend  a  work- 
man money  on  his  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
home.  The  profits  distributed  ainorur  the  thirty-five  to 
forty  sharers  have  averaged  a  little  over  14  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wages  earned,  and  the  <lmtl< -ml  for  1903  was 
21.3  per  cent,  on  wages.  During  the  seventeen  years  the 
total  amount  distributed  has  been  $40,464.  Mr.  Cabot 
stated  in  May,  1904,  before  the  American  Social  Science 
Association :  "If  we  can  draw  any  inference  it  is  that,  as 
my  profit  eomp;nv<3  to  the  wages  paid  has  increased,  the 
efficiency  of  my  workmen  has  improved.  But  above  all, 
my  observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  my 
employees  is  superior  to  that  of  the  average  and  that  they 
are  more  contented  and  willing  by  far  than  in  similar 
establishments.  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  bargain 
has  been  a  good  one  for  both  parties  to  it,  and  that  the 
extra  money  laid  out  has  been  well  and  profitably  in- 
vested 

(10).  The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company :  The  Baker 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Evansville,  Wisconsin, 
which  manufactures  pumps  and  windmills,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  examples  of  profit  sharing  in  the  United 
States.  The  plan,  adopted  in  1899,  provides  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  "shall  be  divided  between  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  lal>or  in  proportion  to  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  each  "  The  SUldDga  of  preferred  stock  are  arbi- 
trarily defined  to  consist  of  an  annual  dividend  of  B  per 
cent,  while  the  earnings  of  ordinary  labor  arc  considered 
to  be  the  product  of  the  total  number  of  hours  employed 
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during  the  year  by  the  price  of  such  labor  per  hour,  and 

ili«-  iiiiil  labor  are  tin-  total  amount 

ceivcd  in  the  year.  After  provision  is  made  for  a  sinl 
fnnd  and  for  a  dividend  not  to  exceed  5  per  rent  on  com- 
mon  stock,  and  on  amounts  credited  toward  tdw  purchase 
of  common  stock-,  the  remainder  of  the  net  profit  is  "di- 
vided between  all  the  persons  regularly  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  business  and  the  preferred  stock  in  pro- 
portion to  the  recognized  earnings  of  eaeh.  Fifteen  per 
cent,  of  this  division  shall  he  paid  in  cash  and  eighty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  common  stock  of  1 !  .uiy. "     V>per- 

son  is  entitled  to  share  in  this  division  of  profits  "who 
shall  have  been  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  company  for 
less  than  two  consecutive  years,  who  shall  quit  the  service 
of  the  company  or  who  shall  be  discharged. "  Thus  every 
man  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  over 
two  years  owns  common  stock  and  has  also  received  some 
cash  as  bonus.  "Every  duire  of  mmnion  slock  curries 
with  it  a  vote  in  the  management  of  the  business,*" 
Under  this  system  of  profit  sharing  the  earnings  of  cap- 
ital and  labor  were  increased  ;  in  1899,  G0.3  per  cent. ;  in 
1900,  82.7  per  cent. ;  in  1901,  73.8  per  cent. ;  in  19"  H 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1903,  69.17  per  cent. 

(11).  The  V  0  Neiton  Company:  One  of  the  most 
noted  examples  of  profit  sharing  in  the  United  States  is 
the  N.  0.  Nelson  Minnfaataiing  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Leelaire,  Illinois  This  company  manufac- 
tures planning  goods;  and  began  profit  sharing  in  1886 
as  an  immediate  result  of  the  great  railroad  strike  in  the 
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early  part  of  that  year,  during  which  the  Nelson  business, 
along  with  the  rest,  was  paralyzed. 

Under  the  original  plan,  after  the  deduction  of  interest 
at  C  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  were  set  aside 
for  a  reserve  fund,  10  per  cent,  for  a  provident  fund,  and 
5  per  cent,  for  an  educational  fund.  The  remainder 
divided  equally  between  the  firm  and  the  men.  At  pres- 
ent 10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  are  set  aside  for  the  re- 
serve, but  the  other  funds  are  assigned,  from  the  gross 
prolits,  m halevcr  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance.  In 
1892  the  basis  of  division  was  dumped  so  that  wages 
should  share  al  twin-  the  rate  of  capital.  The  division 
among  the  employees  is  made  on  the  basis  of  salaries  and 
wages.  An  auditor  is  elected  by  the  men  to  examine  the 
.  .-nnl  import  at  the  distribution  meetings. 

During  the  first  three  years  the  dividends  were  paid  in 
cash  with  the  privilege  of  investing  them  in  stock  of  the 
Company,  bat  when  this  plan  had  been  followed  long 
eimiiLrh  to  convince  the  employees  thai  the  benefit  was 
substantial,  the  bonus  was  made  payable  in  stock,  subj 
to  redemption  at  par  in  ease  the  <  leaves  the  |  • 

i'  -  of  the  company.  It  was  recognized  that  "an  increase 
of  an  average  of  eight  per  cent,  in  wages  would  mean  in 
most  cases  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  living,  which  won  hi  have 
to  be  forcibly  reduced  when  there  should  be  no  dividends, 
or  when  the  employee  should  be  thrown  out  and  do  work 
elsewhere.  The  main  value  of  the  money  would  lie  in 
laying  up  something  for  the  futui  • 

*Rrport  of  thr  Induttrlol  VommUtton.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  869. 
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,  bat  it  must  also  create,  in  one  form 
r,  iti own  fund  Cor dwtributwp  Otuei  suae  it  is 
a  mod  fir'fflPT**1  bam,  bet  is  merely  a  farm  of 
philanthropy.  Plait  sharing  may.  of  enurac,  be  earned 
an  upon  a  philanthropic  basis,  but.  when  so  applied,  h 
proves  "^"f  whatever  so  far  as  the  great  problem  of 
labor  sad  its  recompense  ia  eoceerned. 

The  system  has,  indeed,  attained  a  certain  amount  of 
success  upon  the  aofid  eeooocnie  basis  which  is  its  true 
rmisou  d'etre.     It  has  show*  itself  applicable  to  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  industries,  and  in  both  Isrtre  and  small 
establishments.     Nevertheless,  though  it   is   difficult   to 
formulate  any  role  or  set  of  rules  which  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  applicability  of  profit  sharing,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plan  baa  not  only,  when  applied,  failed  to  meet 
with  anything  like  universal  success,  but  that  it  has  also 
failed  to  appeal  with  sufficient  force  to  the  hard-headed 
man  of  boaineai  to  attain  serious  importance  as  an  indus- 
trial method.     It  is  undeniably  true  that,  upon  the  whole, 
profit  sharing  "has  accomplished  far  less  than  its  advo- 
cates have  prophesied,  and  perhaps  less  than  the  majority 
of  unprejudiced  critics  were  disposed  to  antkip* 

Greater  success  has  been  attain  H  France 

and  in  Emrland  than  in  U 

the  experiments  have  be  m  and  as 

quickly  abandtu  pre- 
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says:  "It  appears  to  be  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to 
decide  whether  each  employee  does  a  little  better  or  a  little 
worse;  and  I  would  add  that  I  should  never  advise  any 
employer  to  adopt  fin  profit  sharing  system  with  a  view 
to  making  a  larger  additional  profit  than  will  he  paid  out 
in  dividends.  No  one  should  adopt  the  system  except 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  right  to  recognize  the  workers' 
interest  in  the,  joint  outcome  of  the  work  that  is  done.  •  •  • 
That  such  a  joint  interest  wilt,  in  the  long  run,  affect  the 
quality  of  work  seems  to  me  an  unavoidable  conclusion, 
and  upon  this  general  reason  the  economic  value  of  the 
system  must  rest."1 

6.  Profit  Sharing  and  the  Labor  Problem:  Profit 
sharing,  though  a  palliative  applicable  with  good  results 
in  certain  industries  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
holds  forth  no  promise  of  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  it  frequently  injures  and 
antagonizes  the  eoneerted  efforts  of  working  men  to  better 
their  own  conditions  of  life  through  labor  organizations. 
Moreover,  profit  sharing  has  no  sufficient  economic  foun- 
dation, and  is,  consequently,  incapable  of  wide  applica- 
tion. Thirdly,  the  principle  itself  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  Nevertheless,  it  has  attained  notable  results 
in  numerous  instances,  and  the  causes  of  its  success  and 
failure  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
examination. 

(a)  Economic  Basis  of  Profit  Sharing:  However  desira- 
ble participation  may  be  as  an  ideal  system,  it  must,  to  be 

•  Industrial  CtmmUtion,  X!V.  p.  S30. 
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economically  successful,  not  only  overcome  the  ordinary 
business  contingencies,  but  it  must  also  create,  in  one  form 
or  auother,  its  own  fund  for  distribution.  Otherwise  it  is 
not  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  but  is  merely  a  form  of 
philanthropy.  Profit  sharing  may,  of  course,  be  carried 
on  upon  a  philanthropic  basis,  but,  when  so  applied,  it 
proves  nothing  whatever  so  far  as  the  great  problem  of 
labor  and  its  recompense  is  concerned. 

The  system  hns.  indeed,  attained  b  certain  amount  of 
success  upon  the  solid  economic  basis  which  is  its  true 
rauon  d'eire.     It  has  shown  itself  applicable  to  a  i 
siderable  variety  of  indusl  vies,  ami  in  both  large  and  sinull 
establishment*      Nevertheless,    though    i!     is    dififoull 
formulate  any  rule  or  set  of  rules  which  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  applicability  of  profit  sharing,  it  is 
that  the  plan  has  not  only,  wbeu  applied,  failed  to  0 
with  anything  like  universal  success,  but  that  it  lias  also 
failed  to  appeal  with  sufficient  force  to  the  hard-headed 
man  of  business  to  attain  serious  importance  as  an  indus- 
trial method.     It  is  undeniably  true  that,  upon  the  whole. 
profit  sharing  "has  accomplished  far  less  than  its  advo- 
cates have  prophesied,  and  perhaps  less  than  the  majority 
of  unprejudiced  critics  were  disposed  to  anticipate 

Greater  success  has  been  attained,  however,  in  Prance 
and  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  where  | 
the  experiments  have  been  hastily  entered  upon  and  as 
quickly  abandoned,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  pre- 
vious accomplisliun  nis  in  the  field.     This  is  partly  a©- 
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iMHiiited  for  by  the  greater  docility  and  frugality  of  the 
European  working  classes  18  compared  with  the  Vmeri 
can.  Of  even  more  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  uln-u  laborers  are  not  working  up  to  a  high 
itlan.l  of  I'lticiiMicy  that  profit  sharing  can  be  sucefss- 
ful.  "'L'liis  seems  to  l)c  1  he  reason  why  it  works  better  on 
Hi.  Continent  than  IB  Bnglond,  and  better  in  England 
than  in  America.  There  is  a  greater  ehance  for  increase 
in  the  general  output  in  those  countries  where  the  men 
have  habitually  been  working  far  below  their  physical 
capacity;  and  profit  sharing,  like  anything  else  which 
contributes  to  such  an  increase,  is  a  first-rate  thing  for 
the  workmen."1 

Not  only,  however,  is  profit  sharing  ineapable  of  stimu- 
lating to  extra  exertion  laborers  who  are  accustomed  to 
work  approximately  to  the  limit  of  their  physical  capac- 
ity, but  its  success  as  a  commercial  system  depends 
inevitably,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  occupation,  for  "if  the  employee  is  to  create  an  extra 
fund  of  profits,  which  shall  at  least  provide  his  bonus, 
the  business  must  be  such  that  increased  industry,  skill. 
care,  or  economy  will  trll  upon  the  result.  II",  in  B  par- 
ticular factory,  the  wage  system  has  already  been  sup- 
plemented by  the  introduction  of  piece  work, 
for  economy  of  material  and  for  increase  of  production, 
and  if  the  profits  of  the  ertahlishinenl  lepend  in  a  high 
degree  upon  the  commercial  skill  of  the  firm  in  buying 
raw  material  and  selling  the  product,  profit  sharing  can 
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hardly  be  expected  to  improve  the  situation  greet);*'  '* 
Profit  sharing  undoubtedly  requires,  moreover,  a  some- 
what high  degree  of  intelligence  among  the  workmen. 
Experience  haa  shown,  also,  that  for  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  participation  it  is  absolutely  rerpiixite  that  the 
employer  should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  system, 
sin  hi  1. 1  apply  it  wisely,  and  should  not  indulge  in  Utopian 
anticipations. 

Still  other  difficulties  are  found  "(1)  in  the  smallness 
of  the  amount  which  can  thus  be  distributed  among  the 
workmen,  without  unduly  diminishing  the  employer'* 
interest  in  production;  (2)  in  the  suspicions  likely  to 
arise  regarding  the  employer's  good  faith  in  deela 
the  amount  thus  subject  to  distribution,  unless  the  work- 
men, or  a  committee  of  them,  are  to  be  allowed  such  acces 
to  the  employer's  books  and  accounts  as  few  business  men 
would  willingly  concede;  and  (3)  in  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion, what  shall  be  done,  under  such  a  system,  in  the  not 
infrequent  cases  where  the  employer  realizes,  not  a  profit, 
but  a  loss."1 

Moreover,  though  experience  shows  that  usually  there 
is  an  increase  of  zeal  in  the  working  force,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees  are  excellent, 
there  have  been  exceptions,  even  to  this  rule.  In  many 
eases,  undoubtedly,  where  the  bonus  is  paid  only  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  "the  strength  of  the  incentive  to  activity, 
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which  the  hope  of  earning-  bonus  affords,  is  seriously 
impaired  by  the  <li  lav  in  its  payment." 

Industrial  partnership  shows  few  signs  of  extension, 
and,  though  it  has  pn»vnl  in  certain  instances  the  most 
brilliantly  successful  form  of  profit  sharing,  is  probably 
destined  to  only  a  circumscribed  existence  in  the  near 
future.  Profit  sharing  by  means  of  stock  ownership,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  increased  in  favor,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  within  recent  years.  This 
method  appeals  strongly  to  tin-  speculative  instinct,  which 
has  permeated  every  social  class,  and  finds  in  this  fact  its 
greatest  strength.  In  this  appeal  to  the  speculative 
instinct,  however,  it  finds  also  a  fundamental  weakness, 
and  possibly  even  a  certain  fundamental  viciousness. 

While  individually  many  profit  sharing  schemes  have 
been  eminently  successful,  as  a  type  they  have  attained 
only  limited  social  significance.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  arti- 
cle previously  mentioned,  arrives  at  two  general  con- 
clusions: "First,  that  such  a  system  will  succeed  only 
with  a  select  few  of  employers,  those  with  whom  social 
motives  have  an  extraordinary  influence  and  with  a  grade 
of  skilled  or  intelligent  labor.  Second,  such  a  system  is 
of  some  importance  to  society  from  a  statical  point  of 
view,  but  little,  if  any  at  all,  from  that  of  social  prog- 
ress."'  Though  Ihcse  conclusions  may  seem  somewhat 
too  unfavorable  to  the  system,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
individual  instances  of  successful  profit  sharing  are  no 
more  effective  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  than 
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say  7  per  cent.,  the  bad  management  of  his  employer  has 
reduced  his  1m.ui  us  to  so  low  ;i  level  that  ho  has  to  be  conteut 
with  a  supplement  equivalent  to  only  2  per  cent,  on  his 
wages,  or  that  •  •  no  bonus  uliat.-v.-r  m  forilu-omin""1 
As  President  Hadlry  says:  "To  make  his  wages  depoml 
on  net  profits,  under  these  eirCtUOfitanoeSj  is  to  force  him 
to  participate  in  the  speculations  of  his  employer— a 
result  neither  equitahlc  as  between  individuals  nor  desira- 
ble for  society  as  a  whole 

Finally,  a  third  objection  which  has  been  brought 
againsl  the  principle  of  participation  is  that,  while  it  may. 
when  applied  in  individual  instances,  promote  industrial 
peace,  "tin'  nature  uf  the  pi  m.'lhml   is  si 

that  its  general  adoption,  m  far  from  decreasing  the 
occurrence  ol  industrial  strife,  might  quite  conceivably 
multiply  the  eanses  of  difference  between  employers  and 
employed."-  To  the  usual  dSOMI  Of  disa-i tfgmenf  there 
might  easily  be  added,  for  instance,  questions  concerning 
the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  the  bonus. 

Rrfmcncbs:  There,  are  several  comprehensive  general  works  npon 
tbe  subject  of  profit  sharing,  the  most  Important  of  which  are  :  Shar- 
ing the  Profit*,  by  Mia*  Mnry  Whlu.n  Ctlkla«  1881 :  rmflt  Short* 

■pffW  mi  Labor,  by  Mr.  Btdlcy  Taylor.  188«:  the  report  on 
"Profit  Sharing."  by  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  In  tbe  Rncnlrrnth  Annual 
Report  .,;  ih.    (\!a»»aehvittt*)  fliirrnii  of  8toti*tWw  of  1  pp. 

MR  Kmplnytr  and  Employee  (l&8f)>  and 
A  Dividend  to  Labor  (  1800  ).  by  Mr.  NIcbolM  Paine  Oilman.  The  Inst 
named  book,  thonch  only  partly  devoted  to  true  profit  sharing-,  describes 
In  detail  gome  of  the  most  NMBl  Aun-rli-an  experiments.  The  student 
la  advlseri  to  read  at  least  one  of  the  first  fonr  works.  Other  descrip- 
tion* of  profit  sharing  experiments,  as  well  as  lutere*tlnir  and  valuable 
nrtlrlra  on  the  suhjert.  may  he  found  by  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
monthly   bulletin  published  from  1802  to  18(H)  by  the  Association  for 

•Scnlns*.  \frf  had*  of  Tndnttrial  Remuneration,  pp.  803-300. 
*  Ibid,  p.  298. 


CHAPTER  X 


COOPERATION 

Cooperation  differs  from  profit  sharing  primarily  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that,  in  its  industrial  form,  at  least,  its 
aim  is  to  modify  radically,  ami  linully  In  utterly  abolish, 
the  wage  system.  Moreover,  cooperation  is  essentially 
democratic,  while  profit,  sharing  is  essentially  paternal- 
ist io,  The  latter  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist 
class  to  increase  net  profits  by  means  of  a  bonus  to  labor 
more  or  less  i •mitingent  upon  increased  industry  and  care, 
while  the  former  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  working 
class  to  abolish  profits  by  distributing  surplus  funds 
among  those  whose  labor  or  trade  has  created  the  surplus. 
Profit  sharing  aims  to  increase  the  total  production  of 
wealth,  and  cooperation  aims  to  promote  its  more  equita- 
ble distribution.  Many  enthusiastic  cooperators,  in  fact, 
while  deprecating  political  socialism  in  many  of  its 
phases,  accept  the  socialist  state,  or  cooperative  common- 
wealth, as  their  ultimate  ideal. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  demands,  first,  tin-  ills 
tribution,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole,  of  the  profits. 
Secondly,  it  involves  a  radical  change  from  centralized, 
aristocratic   control    to   diffused,    democratic    control   of 
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industry  or  trade.     Its  aim  is,  by  menus  of  union,  to  dis- 
tribute throughout  all  olftOBW  both  wealth  and  power. 

This  study.    however,    is  i   merely   with  work- 

inK'uun's  eooperation.  The  farmers'  buying  and  selling 
organizations,  cooperative  creameries,  grain  elevators, 
fruit  agencies,  telephone  companies,  etc.,  are,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  laboring  num.  merely  successful  busi- 
ness organizations  of  the  joint-stock  or  "trust"  type,  and 
are  quite  as  far  removed  from  working  class  cooperation 
as  if  they  were  owned  and  operated  by  B  single  man.  Co- 
operative credit,  on  the  other  hand,  though  more  often 
<i  by  the  middle  class,  is  sometimes  nf  advantage  *<> 
wage  laborers,  while  consumers'  cooperation  primarily, 
and  producers'  cooperation  essentially,  are  working  class 
measures. 

1,  Mi  !hn(h  of  Cooperation  :  The  word  cooperation  is 
applied  technically  to  unions  for  economic  advantage 
"whether  in  the  pnrchase  and  distribution  of  eommodi 
for  consumption,  or  iu  the  production  of  commodities,  or 
in  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  capital  among  work- 
men."1 There  are,  then,  three  different  forms  of  co- 
operation :  (a)  that  which  is  carried  on  by  associations  of 
persons  who  desire  to  benefit  themselves  as  consumers  by 
saving  the  merchant's  profits,  commonly  called  distribu- 
tive or,  more  properly,  consumers'  cooperation;  (b)  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  associations  of  persons  who  desire 
to  benefit  themselves  as  producers  by  eliminating  the 
employer's  profits,  commonly  called  productive  or  pro- 
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ducers'  cooperation  .  BOd  (a)  that  which  is  earricd  on  by- 
associations  of  persons  who  desire  to  benefit  I hcmselves 
by  the  use  of'their  combined  capital  and  their  combined 
credit.  Each  form  of  cooperation  presents  separate 
features,  advantages,  and  problems. 

(a)  Consumers'  Cooperation:  Distributive  cooperation 
consists  essentially  in  "a  union  of  many  consumers  for 
the  purpose  of  securing1  in  the  purchase  of  commodities 
advantages  impossible  to  be  obtained  by  one,  through  an 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  derived  from  their  pur- 
chases. "J      This  v.-iriety  of  cooperation  is  exemplified  liy. 

hikI  has  been  most  thoroughly  mill  consistently  developed 
in  the  great  system  of  cooperative  retail  and  wholesale 
stores  which  is  now  said  to  reach  about  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain. 

Tin-  two  essential  features  of  consumers'  cooperation 
are,  (a)  democratic  management  and  (b)  soma  tytb  m  of 
dividing  profits  in  proportion  to  purchases.  Usually  the 
store  is  controlled  by  the  --liiireholders  on  the  principle  of 
"one  man  om  vote,"  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
he  may  hold,  and  this  principle  is  considered  essential  to 
true  cooperation.  In  some  cases  each  member  is  allowed 
to  hold  one  share,  and  in  other  cases  each  member  is 
allowed  to  bold  M  many  as  200  shares,  but  ill 
shun-  is  usually,  in  the  latter  case,  \v  m   I  Iri^hifnl, 

£1.  The  shares  themselves  seldom  entitle  the  holders  to 
anything  men  than  11  fixed  rate  <>f  interest,  which  is 

treated  SB  one  of  the  expenses  of  the  business. 

.  1 .  nirrnth  Annual  llrporl  of  the  (Ua**uchtuttt$)  Bureau  of  8taHi- 
■■!  Labor,  p.  54. 


JsViaesw  4  Dim*mW  FrvfU:    In  4 

L^^_  «n^i«j*»i«BaBMl   ss^sssl  la*wW  ^««  mBBBsssa  ^^^|_^  VbasBst- 

he  divided 
the  latter 

tie  dividend 
allotted  to  tbe  former.  The  first  of  these 
two  method*  ■  that  which  is  followed,  for  if  n  n ,  by  the 
■tores  which  hare  been  recently  started  m  the  Central 
States  under  tbe  plan  of  tbe  Bight  Retatwntaip  LesqrT  of 
Chicago,  while  the  second  is  the  Rochdale,  or 
method  Sometimes  a  fall  dividend  is  given  to 
bers  and  only  one-half  is  paid  in  cash,  the  other  half  being 
credited  toward  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  stock.  In 
general  it  it  considered  good  business  policy  to  allow  non- 
members  to  share,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  than  mem- 
bers, in  the  benefits  of  tbe  society. 

In  all  cases  where  the  profit  is  divided  only  among  the 
holders  of  stock,  the  number  of  shares  to  be  held  by  each 
individual  must  be  strictly  limited,  and  the  shares  most 
be  widely  distributed,  if  not  practically  unlimited  in  num- 
ber. Otherwise  the  concern  is  merely  a  joint-stock 
company  or  close  corporation,  and  the  shares  rise  and  fall 
in  value  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  company.  In 
a  truly  cooperative  company  shares  remain  always  at  par, 
and  new  members  merely  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  and  consequently  to  the  dividends  of  the  other 
shareholders.  Members  are  usually  encouraged  to  leave 
r  dividends  undrawn,  and  these  are  used  in  the  erten- 
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sion  of  the  business.  Thus  the  store  serves  also  as  a  sav- 
ings bank,  and  habits  of  thrift  are  formed. 

(2 ) .  Prices :  Under  the  Rochdale  plan  of  cooperation 
i ho  current  prices  of  the  town  are  accepted  as  a  fair 
Standard]  Ehoogih  it  is  insisted  that  all  goods  shall  be  pure 
and  of  good  quality.  With  every  purchase  the  WIBtCmBf 
is  given  a  ticket  marked  with  the  amount  of  tin-  sale. 
These  tickets  are  presented  at  the  end  of  tin-  fiscal  period, 
and  each  purchaser  receives  his  proportion  of  the  divi- 
dends, according  to  the  amount  of  his  trade. 

Some  cooperative  establishments  sell  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  consistent  with  safety.  There  is,  howevi"-, 
serious  danger  under  this  plan  that  imfon-seen  expenses 
or  losses  will  sweep  away  the  profits  and  even  the  capital 
of  the  business.  This  plan  also  necessitates  selling  only  to 
members,  while  if  non-members  are  allowed  to  make  pur- 
chases, particularly  if  they  are  allowed  in  share  in  divi- 
dends, the  store  is  effectively  advertised,  for  each  one 
experiences  for  himself  its  benefits. 

Moreover,  the  system  whieh  sells  at  current  prices  has 
three  great  advantages.  In  the  first  place  it  encourages 
thrift  by  lumping  savings  instead  of  dissipating  them 
over  small  purchases.  Secondly,  it  renders  it  difficult  to 
conceal  bad  administration.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  rouse,  by 
pretending  to  undersell  all  other  stores,  the  opposition 
and  keen  competition  of  the  regular  traders,  which  is 
sometimes  disastrous  to  new  enterprises.  It  has  not 
infrequently  happened  that  the  other  stores  have  sold  cer- 
tain articles  below  cost  to  attract  trade  and,  by  advertising 
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these  articles,  have  persuaded  cooperators  that  they  could 
really  do  better  elsewhere.  The  method  of  selling  at 
market  prices  and  then  refunding  the  surplus  indirectly 
but  effectually  accomplishes  Robert  Owen's  ideal  of  the 
elimination  of  profit  on  price. 

(3).     Cash  Payments:     <  he  cardinal  principles 

of  the  Rochdale  system,  and  thus  far  of  all  other  per- 
manently successful  experiments  in  consumers'  coopera- 
tion, has  been  cash  payments,  and,  though  this  principle  is 
not  universally  adhered  to  even  by  the  Rochdale  stores, 
the  giving  of  credit  has  probably  kin  the  most  prolific 
single  cause  of  disaster  to  cooperative  enterprises.  "By 
ready-money  payment,  distributing  sock-ties  have  the 
great  advantage  of  not  incurring  losses  through  bad  debts, 
of  having  a  simple  system  of  accounts,  a  less  complicated 
administration,  of  not  involving  the  society  in  the  costs  of 
legal  disputes,  and  of  abutting  the  door  on  remonstrances 
in  case  the  credit  be  denied,  qualified  or  disowned. 
Further,  by  cosh  payment  the  society  has  no  need  to  buy 
wholesale  on  credit,  and  is  thus  certain  to  obtain 
lowest  possible  prices,  and  may,  with  very  little  capital, 
have  a  large  circle  of  business,  while  its  operations  are 
always  safe. ' ,J 

(4).    Share  of  Employees:    As  a  rule  the  employees 
of  consumers'  cooperative  societies  do  not  share  in  the 
profits  except  as  they  may  be  members  and  receive  <J 
dends  on  purchases,  nor  do  they   usually,  as  employees, 
have  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  business.    Thi 
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are  not  generally,  even  as  members,  allowed  to  vote  at 
elections.  Nevertheless,  tore  lias  been  B  strong  and  par- 
tially successful  movement  in  Great.  Britain  to  introduce 
profit  sharin;:  into  tin-  distributive  associations,  U  I  par- 
tial uompromlM  betwta  the  tow  ideals  of  consumers'  and 

producers'  cooperation.  That  employ  ,  s,  >  |  M-.-ially  in 
the  product  ive  brandies  of  distributive  enterprises,  should 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  system  seems  to  bo  clearly  in 
accord  with  cooperative  principles.  Even  when  such  a 
bonus  is  given,  however,  it  is  awarded  upon  the  usual 
capitalistic  grounds,  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
employees  will  be  thus  induced,  by  greater  care  and 
diligence,  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  husincss.  Ft  is 
simply  the  scheme  of  capitalistic  profit  sharing  applied 
to  consumers'  cooperation. 

(5).  W  hair  sale  Societies:  The  cooperative  wholesale 
societies  which  have  had  such  brilliant  success  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  started  by  the  retail  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  They  are  organized 
upon  precisely  the  same  plan  as  the  retail  stores,  with 
societies,  instead  of  individuals,  as  members. 

(6).  Discount  Societies:  One  form  of  distributive 
cooperation  which  is  somewhat  widely  prevalent  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  societies  which 
do  not  sell  on  their  own  account,  but  obtain  reductions 
from  traders  in  consideration  of  the  steady  custom  of 
their  members.  This  method  is  often  adopted  by  mutual 
aid  societies  and  by  farmers'  organizations.     The  Patrons 


tat  asea&ers  epoa  gaeii  which  they  tbnamlns  do 
not  carry.  That  in  the  Uahcd  States,  ia  1095.  tea 
i  caaaafcrahle  trade  by  their  lacmUus 
si  private  atom  dealing  in  goods  not 
kept  by  the  societies.**  This  iliaumnl  was  obtained  ia 
aoow  caota  direct! y,  and  ia  uthun  it  was  paid  to  the  society 
and  added  to  the  member's  dividend 

(b)  Prodmcert'  Co5p*rmtiou:  The  cooperation  of 
workmen  in  prod  act  ion  varies  greatly  from  the  con- 
sumers' cooperation  just  described,  and  the  tan  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  ss  different  species  of  associstion. 
Consumers'  cooperation  is  designed  to  lover  prices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  while  producers'  cooperation 
is  designed  to  raise  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer. 
Both  are  associations  of  workmen  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, but  the  one  protects  the  interests  of  the  workman  as 
consumer  and  the  other  protects  his  interests  as  producer. 
It  ia  apparent  that,  as  the  interests  of  buyer  and  seller, 
in  the  matter  of  price,  are  conflicting,  there  is  an  essen- 
tial antagonism  between  consumers'  and  producers' 
cooperation. 

-  rtheless,  both  are  primarily  unions  for  economic 
advantage  and  both  are  efforts  to  abolish  profits.— con- 
sumers' cooperation  to  abolish  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
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man  and  producers'  cooperation  to  abolish  the  profits  of 
the  employer.  In  the  latter  case  the  object  is  effected  by 
HMlking  the  functional  employer  an  association  of  the 
workmen  tliernselwfc  Producers'  cooperation,  however, 
has  ncvi'f  shown  t li«-  yjgOr  and  vitality  which  have  char- 
acterized associations  of  consumers. 

The  essential  features  of  producers'  or  irulnsi  ii:il  00- 
operation  "are  (A)  that  each  group  of  workers  is  to  be 
associated  by  their  own  free  choice,  (B)  that  these  asso- 
ciates shall  work  under  a  leader  elected  and  removable  by 
themselves,  and  (C)  that  the  collective  remuncr:ition  of 
the  lahor  performed  by  1he  group  shall  be  divided  among 
all  its  numbers  (htoludiog  this  leader)  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  arranged,  upon  principles  recognized  as  equita- 
ble, by  the  associates  themselves."1  Some  authorities 
insist  that  the  manager  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
workmen,  but  others  allow  an  outsider,  not  necessarily  a 
workingman,  to  be  elected. 

( 1 ) .  Ownership  of  Capital :  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
in  such  an  association  that  all  share  capital,  at  least, 
which  carries  with  it  a  vote  in  the  management,  shall  be 
owned  by  the  workmen.  In  France  the  "normal  type" 
of  industrial  BOttperaJ  tan  presents,  as  to  the  ownership  of 
capital,  the  following  characteristic  features:  (a)  The 
share  capital  must  be  owned  by  workmen  engaged  in  the 
particular  trades  carried  on  by  the  association,  so  that, 
if  not  actually  employed  by  the  cooperative  company,  they 
may  be  capable  of  such  employment  when  tin  business  has 

•Sxblww,  Mtthodt  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  p.  22$. 
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ers.  spportMniB?  the  aha 
to  »e  fixed  stale  which 
the  exact  eontiZWtion  of  each  grade  of 
product.  This  dhrinoD  is  anally  hawed 
Wight  coueeiTably  he  dcterauDed  by  boars  of  moot,  or  by 
An  arbitrary  scale  determined  by  statist ieians  opon  the 
basis  of  the  throe  dements  of  skill,  effnrt  and  time. 
Uaoallj.  bowerer,  it  is  required  that  each  ■mliasn  to 
share  in  profits,  nmat  hold  at  least  one  or  more  shares  of 
stock,  and  such  ownership  is  often  made  the  bask  of  par- 
ticipation, the  non-owner  working  merely  for  wages  as 
in  other  establishments.  If,  bowerer.  the  profits  are 
divided  upon  the  basis  of  shares  of  stock,  mad  not  noon  the 
basis  of  labor,  the  enterprise  is  either  profit  sharing  by 
l  of  stock  ownership  or  it  is  merely  a  system  of  joint- 
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stock  organization.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  to  a 
cooperative  BQCNty  that  some  sort  of  adequate  provision 
be  made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  shares  in  a 
few  hands. 

Theoretically,  it  is  considered  mow  equitable  to  as.-er- 
tain  in  one  common  denominator  the  value  contributed  by 
the  workers,  by  the  capitalists  and  by  the  customers,  and 
to  divide  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this 
value  represented  by  each  individual.  Under  sueh  a  sys- 
tem wages  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  interest,  and 
purchases  as  equivalent  to  capilal.  Tn  praeiiee,  either 
or  both  of  the  factors,  capital  and  custom,  are  sometimes 
admitted  to  share  in  the  profits  of  industrial  cooperation. 

(3).  individualist  and  Frdcralisl  SchoaUt  In  regard 
to  the  general  method  of  procedure,  there  are  two  distinct 
nhoola  "i  prodnatiye  eonpei  aton,  the  individualists  and 
the  federalists.  "The  first  hold  that  individual  bodies  of 
workingmen  should  start  for  themselves  in  productive 
enterprises,  obtaining  their  capital  either  from  their  own 
savings  or  by  loan.  The  business  should  then  be  con- 
ducted independently  of  the  distributive  societies,  and 
managed  by  the  workiugmen  immediately  interested,  who 
may,  if  necessary,  go  into  the  open  market  and  secure 
trade  by  superior  energy  or  on  account  od  the  id: di  quality 
of  their  product.  The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  1b;it  the  fedemted  stores  should  provide  ihe  basis 
for  productive  effort:  the  capital  se.ved  in  the  stores 
should  be  used:  the  demand  of  Ihe  stores  should  supply 
the  necessary  in.  ad  the  management  should  be  by 
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committee,  precisely  as  the  wholesale  societies  are  man- 
aged. •  •  •  The  individualist  would  permit  individual 
shareholders;  the  federalist  would  not,  believing:  such 
permission  dangerous  as  tending  to  joint-stockism.  Strict 
adherence  to  the  federalist  system,  as  usually  presented, 
would  exclude  the  worker  from  participation  in  profits, 
except  in  his  fmictinn  as  consumer  as  a  member  of  some 
store  having  capital  invested  in  the  works,  and  except  as 
a  bonus  or  gratuity  might  be  given  him  for  superior  work 
\tranrdinary  skill.  In  the  fforkssl  present  conducted 
by  thi!  English  \Yholesale  Society  upon  substantially  this 
plan,  the  workers,  as  workers,  do  not  share  in  profits  at 
all.'" 

This  latter  plan,  though  it  avoids  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  true  industrial  cooperation,  is  not,  so 
far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  in  any  sense  cooperative. 
Even  when,  as  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  the 
workers  receive  a  liberal  share  of  the  profits,  the  plan  ia 
not  producers'  cooperation,  but  is  simply  profit  sharing 
practiced  by  a  consumers'  cooperative  association. 

(c)  Cooperative  Credit :  Cooperative  credit,  the  third 
variety  of  cooperation,  is  of  two  kinds,  (a)  banking  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Credit  Unions  of  Germany,  and  (b) 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  which  have  attained 
their  greatest  success  in  the  United  States. 

(1).     (':  it  Unions  are  designed  to 

give  to  the  poor  and  to  those  of  small  means  the  same 


'Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  (Uaitachmeti*)  Bureau  of  Statu. 
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advantages  in  the  use  of  credit  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
rich.  Shares  cost  about  $20  or  $25  each,  payable  usually 
in  monthly  installments,  and  no  individual  can  hold  more 
than  one  share,  though  the  number  of  stockholders  to 
unlimited.  I, (tans  are  made  only  to  members  mid  for 
a  short  period,  but  may  usually  be  renewed  if,  at  the  same 
time,  an  Installment  is  paid.  The  security's  arc  in  large 
part  personal  hut,  as  all  members  are  shareholders  and 
are  individually  fully  liable  for  debts,  they  take  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  association  and  the 
tendency  to  speculate  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  first  Credit  Union  was  started  in  1850,  and  by  18G0 
there  were  300  in  Germany,  while  in  1901  there  were 
12,140.  Meanwhile,  this  form  of  cooperation  has  spread 
to  other  European  countries,  especially  Austria,  and 
has  met  with  phcuomtBl]  success.  In  the  membership  of 
the  Credit  Unions,  however,  small  employers  and  those 
having  an  independent  business  of  their  own  predominate, 
and  the  wage  earners  constitute,  in  Germany  at  least,  only 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  members.  These  associations 
have  been  employed  as  one  means  of  fostering  small  indm> 
tries  and  of  enabling  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
large  establishments. 

(2).  Building  and  Loan  Associations:  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  representing  the  second  species  of 
credit  cooperation,  are  used,  on  the  other  hand,  only  to 
enable  members  to  acquire  homes,  and  the  loans  are  sel- 
dom or  never  given  to  fata  any  form  of  industry  TbtAt 
principle  is  concentration,  and  their  funds  are  collected 
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tireiy  high  priced,  being  usually  about  $200,  hot  they  are 

paid  in  monthly  installments,  and  the  Member  is  entitled 
to  a  loan  aa  soon  a*  ha  payments  hare  begun.  The  secur- 
ity is,  of  coarse,  the  house  span  which  the  loan  is  maile. 

The  details  of  procedure  are  quite  oomph**  and  teeh- 
niealT  sad  vary  with  the  different  atuistiisn,  bat  the 
principle  is  always  the  same.  Each  member  pays  a  cer- 
tain sum,  perhaps  $1  per  share,  each  month,  and  the 
money  so  received,  together  with  the  interest  on  existing 
loans,  is  tamed  over  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  pledges 
in  r-tum  a  sufficient  number  of  shares,  and  also  gives 
satisfactory  security  on  the  property  in  which  the  money 
is  to  be  invested.  The  borrower  must  hold  a  sufficient 
number  of  shares  to  cover  the  debt,  and  must  continue  to 
pay  dues  upon  these  shares,  as  well  as  interest,  until 
through  these  payments  and  the  accrued  profits  they  have 
reached  maturity,  when  the  debt  is  cancelled.  The  mar- 
gin between  the  actual  sum  which  is  turned  over  to  the 
Ix/rrower,  and  the  sum  which  he  bids,  is  called  the 
premium. 

The  payments  nsually  last  for  about  eight  years,  but  in 
tho  meantime  the  member  has  the  use  of  the  house  and, 
altboi.'li  ha  seems  temporarily  to  be  paying  somewhat 
hitrli  rant)  in  eventually  full  owner.  If  he  had  bought  an 
the  dhuI  t  plan  he  would  probably  have  had  a 

heavy  first  payment  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
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meet,  and,  in  addition,  would  have  had  to  pay  considerably 
more  than  the  cash  price  before  In-  was  through. 

The  BwfldJDg  and  Loan  Associations  have  attained  far 
greater  results  in  the  United  States  than  all  other  forms 
of  cooperation  combined,  and  have  met  with  a  fair  degree 
of  KHXHB  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  In  1902- 
1903  there  were  reported  to  be  in  the  United  States  5,299 
of  these  associations  with  a  membership  of  1 .530,707,  and 
total  assets  of  $577,228,014.  While  the  Building  and 
Loan  Avsn.i.i unns,  however,  have  doubtless  aided  many 
of  the  working  class  to  obtain  homes,  they  are  patronized 
more  often  by  sumll  business  and  professional  men.  ami 
by  clerks,  managers  and  other  salaried  members  of  the 
middle  and  lower  middle  class.  Moreover,  "the  chief 
commercial  profit  of  such  societies  goes  to  the  outside 
investors,  who  do  not  intend  to  borrow."1  In  general. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  although  they  have  often 

< n u raged  workmen  to  save  and  to  acquire  real  estate, 

and  have  thus  placed  moli  workmen  upon  tbe  conservative 

side  of  many  economic  problems,  haw  ulterly  failed  to 
reach  the  great  mass  of  the  laborers,  who  are  obliged  |o 
live  from  hand  lo  inontb  because  would  mean  the 

deprivation  of  those  minimum  necessities  which  represent 
the  standard  of  life. 

Neither  Credit  Unions  nor  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions, then,  require  any  detailed  treatment  in  a  study  of 
workingmen's  cooperation.  Though  eminently  success- 
ful in  its  field,  credit  cooperation  reaches  only  the  upper 
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fringe  of  tbe  working  class,  and,  as  compared  with  con- 
sumers' and  with  producers'  cooperation,  has  little  bear- 
ing upon  tbe  labor  problem. 

2.  Development  of  Consumers'  Cooperation:  Al- 
though a  number  of  sporadic  experiments  in  distributive 
cooperation  were  made  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,— the  first  recorded  case  in  1794— these  were  prac- 
tically only  phases  of  charity.  The  first  genuine  co- 
operative movement  in  England  began  in  1S24  and 
lasted  until  1834  under  t hi*  direct  guidance  of  Robert 
Owen,  from  whom  Ensrlish  eooperators  drew  their  orig- 
inal inspiration.  Robert  Owen's  ideal,  however,  was 
essentially  communistic,  and  he  expected  from  the  appli- 
on  of  the  principle  of  cooperation  a  complete  social 
transformation  whieh  should  practically  abolish  compe- 
tition. Among  ardent  eooperators  this  ideal  is  not  yet 
net,  but  in  practical  application  the  elimination  of 
profit  on  price  has.  in  general,  satisfied  the  aims  of  the 
distributive  stores. 

(a)  The  Rochdale  System:  The  present  extensive  and 
stable  system  of  consumers'  cooperation  in  Great  Britain 
originated  with  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,  an  asso- 
ciation of  twenty-eight  Lancashire  workingmen,  each  of 
whom  contributed  £1  to  furnish  the  original  capital. 
Robert  Owen  was  the  theoretical  father  of  British  co- 
operation, but  these  twenty-eight  workingmen  were  the 

"•tical  pioneers  of  the  movement. 

Though  starting  upon  an  extremely  limited  scale,  this 
association    mi rl    with    steady    and    substantial    success. 
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Within  a  year  there  were  74  members,  and  the  capital  had 
increased  to  £181.  By  1854  there  were  900,  and  the 
society  had  a  capital  of  £7,172.  At  the  same  time,  the 
seeps  of  the  business  constantly  broadened,  new  depart- 
ments wen-  added,  and  new  branches  started.  In  1864 
the  Original  idea,  which  included  the  employment  of 
members,  was  further  carried  out  by  the  starting  of  a 
cotton-spin  nimr  mill,  and  other  productive  departments 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time. 

Me.uiwhile,  the  Koehdals  [dan  of  cooperation  was 
adopted  in  hundreds  of  other  societies,  and  became  the 
basis,  not  only  of  the  strong  cooperative  movement  of 
Great  Britain,  hut  of  a  largS  number  of  experiments  in 
the     United     States     and     other     count  lies.      The    T'uit'-d 

Kingdom,  however,  has  always  maintained  its  lend  hi 

consumers'  cooperation,  and  had.  in  1902,  1,(124  sodttiai 
with  1,915,885  members.  A  great  part,  of  tin-  BOOOSBB  of 
the  system  has  heen  due  to  the  faet  that  the  due.-t  and 
telling  appeal  is  not  to  sentiment,  but  to  the  more  per- 
manent motives  of  material  advantage.  The  qualities 
demanded  are  intellectual  rather  than  moral,  in  the  sense 
in  which  morality  demands  absolute  personal  saofl 

(b)  The  "English  and  Scottish  Wholesale.  Societies  and 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Production:  The  English 
Wholesale  Society  was  established  in  1864  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  independence  of  the  retail  stores,  of 
furnishing  supplies  of  undoubted  purity,  and  of  Raving 
the  profits  of  the  wholesale  trade.  From  the  first  this 
society  was  eminently  successful,  aud  it  is  now  said  to  be 
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the  largest  mercantile  establishment  in  the  world, 
headquarters  are  at  Manchester,  but  branches  are  also 
maintained  at  other  points,  and  about  thirty  resident 
buyers  are  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  nine  ships 
ply  between  England  and  Ireland  and  England  and  the 
Continent.  In  1868  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  was 
started  upon  practically  the  same  plan. 

It  has  been  considered  l>est  not  to  turn  back  the  savings 
of  profits  from  the  wholesale  societies  1o  the  retail  stores, 
for  this  would  either  discourage  thrift,  or  would  leave 
them  with  a  surplus  which  they  could  not  profitably  use. 
The  accumulated  profits  of  the  wholesale  trade  have,  con- 
sequently, hen  invested  in  many  different  varieth 
productive  enterprise,  and  thus  the  wholesale  houses  have 
become  powerful  competitors,  not  only  of  private  pro- 
ducers, but  of  producers'  cooperative  societies.  Many  of 
the  retail  stores,  moreover,  manufacture  goods  for  mem- 
bers upon  a  large  scale,  while  in  the  independent  Co- 
operative Baking  Societies  and  Com  Mills  production  is 
carried  on  by  associations  of  consumers  and  in  their 
interests.  In  1902,  776  societies  established  primarily  for 
distribution  reported  that  they  employed  31,392  persons 
in  production  and  that  their  annual  sales  of  goods  manu- 
factured by  themselves  amounted  to  £10.361,648.  It 
must  li«-  borne  in  mind  that,  these  figures  do  not  repre 
true  producers'  cooperation,  but  merely  production  as 
carried  on  In*  consumers'  societies.  As  a  role  these 
do  nut  even  pay  ;«  profit  sharing  bonus  to  labofc 
The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  however,  has  for  tni 
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years  given  a  share  in  profits  to  its  employees,  ami  tin- 
employees'  bonus,  in  both  the  distributive,  and  the  pro- 
ductive departments,  is  at  the  same  rate  as  the  dividend 
on  members'  purchases. 

(e)  Consumers'  Cooperation  in  Other  European  Coun- 
frits:  Considerable  progress  in  consumers'  cooperation 
has  been  made  in  other  European  countries,  and  since 
1896  :ni!'ii,il  International  Cooperative  Congresses  bl 
been  held,  villi  delegates  from  nearly  every  civi!: 
nation  of  lh''  world  France  had,  in  1901,  fi9.r)  conjicia- 
tive  bakeries  and  664  distributive  associations,  the  nirm- 
hip  of  700  of  which  was  826*885,  To  the  same  year 
there  were,  in  the  German  Empire,  1,528  cooperative 
stores,  and  also  1,941  agricultural  and  211  industrial 
supply  associations.  Holland  had,  in  1902,  131,  and 
Switzerland  in  1899,  344  cooperative  stores,  while  in  1898 
i mark  had  637,  Italy  508  and  Austria  714  distributive 
establishments  of  various  kinds.  In  Belgium,  the  social- 
ists have  developed  a  highly  successful  system  .it*  distribu- 
tive cooperation,  which  includes  the  Maison  du  Peuple, 
of  Brussels,  and  the  Vooruit  of  f'heut,  which  in  1900  had 
a  membership  of  7,000  families,  and  operated  a  large 
bakery,  clothing  and  shoe  stores,  a  coal  yard,  seven  gro- 
ceries and  five  pharmacies. 

(d)     History  of  tin  ■  nt  in  tin    I  n'hd  States: 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  statistics  concerning 
either  consumers*  or  producers'  cooperation  in  the 
1  nited  States,  for  there  has  never  been  any  central 
organization  which  could  exercise  a  cohesive  force  over 
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the  movement.  Moreover,  very  few,  even 
sinners'  societies,  have  had  more  than  a  brief  ex 
and  many  cooperative  experiments  ha\r  deubtlfia 
and  died  in  obscurity,  known  only  to  a  small  ci 
interested  persons. 

(1).  The  Union  Stores:  The  first  known  at  in 
distributive  cooperation  in  the  United  States  was 
about  1844  hy  a  Boston  tailor,  who  started  a  so 
"dividing store"  among  the  members  of  the  New  Ei 
Association  of  Mechanics  and  Workinguiun. 
beginning  sprang,  in  1847,  the  Workingmen's 
Union,  later  called  the  New  England  Protective  1 
In  October,  1852,  403  sub-divisions  had  been  oi 
and  of  these,  165  reported  sales  during  th 
amounting  to  $1,696,825.46. 

In  1853,  however,  a  split  took  place  and  the  Am 
Protective  Union  was  started.  For  a  time  this  org 
tion  had  divisions  in  at  least  ten  states,  and  at  its  ■ 
convention  in  1857  there  were  reported  to  be  350 
ions,  mostly  in  New  England.  The  aggregate  capi 
that  year  was  $291,000,  and  the  annual  trade  $2,00 
Meanwhile,  "the  original  or  New  England 
Union,  though  NE10I  pled  by  the  sehism 

ranks,  had  reports  in  1856  from  sixty-three  divish 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eiuhty-four  mt 
$13(1.912  rapital,  and  a  trade  for  the  preceding 
$1,005,882.02."' 

The  union  stores  sold  at  first  only  to  stockholder 
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after  a  few  years  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public.  Though  under  the  rules  sales  were  to  be  made 
only  for  cash,  credit,  was  given  by  ninny  dfrririxHK.  Goods 
were  supposed  to  be  sold  as  near  cost  as  possible,  but  as 
profits  were  divided  among  shareholders,  the  temptation 
was  often  yielded  to  of  increasing  the  dividends  by  an 
increase  of  prices.  Thus  many  of  these  societies  became 
merely  joint-stock  companies. 

About  1858,  moreover,  both  organizations  began  to 
decline,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  \\  ir  Ui  y  finally 
went  to  pieces.  Among  the  causes  of  failure  were  (a) 
the  difficulties  of  the  system  of  selling  at  cost,  (b)  the 
choice  of  incompetent  managers,  (c)  the  use  of  credit, 
and  (d)  "the  underlying  eauses  of  all  cooperative  fail- 
ures, "—lack  of  intelligence  and  of  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. All  of  the  769  stores  started  either  disappeared  or 
were  transformed  into  private  establishments,  and  none 
now  survive  as  cooperative  enterprises. 

(2).  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry:  The  next  effort 
towards  cooperative  distribution  was  made  in  the  grange 
sNhvs  <>l  the  Pfttnmf  mi'  1  [ r i •-: I . = i r i « 1 1 >  .  |  i';i  i-hm-in  "  organi- 
zation started  in  1866.  This  society  was  for  a  time 
brilliantly  successful  and  established  man}'  cooperative 
experiments.  Most  of  these,  however,  like  the  union 
stores,  which  they  closely  LOHOBlbled,  soon  lost  tl 
aoBperHtive  ehuniHer.  Nevertheless,  in  lSK.").  theTB  *U 
reported  to  be  in  Texas  a  wholesale  society  and  about  150 
retail  stores  in  connect  ion  with  t  hi-  I'm  runs  of  Efasbttud 
and,  though  by  1896  cooperation  in  that  state  had  greatly 
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Wj  far  cash  at  ■■iiliiwli  prices,  at  regular  intervals  of 
a  week  or  longer,  stseh  pwb  as  the  ssnalnis  of  the  local 
council  deposited  mowy  for  in  advance."*  In  other 
eases,  as  in  the  Springfield  store,  which  wa«  the  largest 
and  oldest  experiment  of  the  Sovereigns,  the  plan  of  the 
onion  stores  was  adopted.  In  tin  ease  a  change  was 
made  in  1878  to  the  Rochdale  plan,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
failure  in  1879.  About  one-half  of  the  stores  started 
onder  the  auspices  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  how- 
ever, and  all  of  those  which  succeeded,— as,  for  i"tt*.pe?, 
that  at  Dover.  New  Jersey,  which  prospered  from  1  *»74  to 
'..—were  founded  originally  upon  the  Rochdale  plan. 
Thus  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry  may  be  said  to  have  first 
firmly  established  the  Rochdale  system  in  this  count ry. 

The  order  was  dissolved  in  1879,  hut  some  of  the  stores 
continued  to  exist  independently,  while  in  many  that  sus- 
pended there  was  no  financial  failure.  The  Patrons  of 
Industry  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  have  also  bought 
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supplies  cooperatively  for  the  benefit  of  their  members. 

(4).  The  Labor  Exchange:  Cooperative  distribution 
in  this  country  has  been  marked  by  one  development 
which  is  original  and  interesting,  if  not  practical,— the 
Labor  Exchange.  The  plan  is  for  members  to  deposit 
any  commodity  they  wish,  and  receive  in  payment  a  labor 
check  for  its  value  in  the  local  wholesale  market.  These 
checks  the  depositor  may  use  to  buy.  at  retail  prices,  what- 
ever he  desires  from  the  Exchange.  The  goods  deposited 
may  be  sold  to  outsiders,  also,  either  for  Exchange  ch 
or  for  legal  money.  The  first  Labor  Exchange  was 
organized  in  1889  at  Independence,  Missouri,  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Dc  Bernard!,  and  it  was  claimed  that  in  June,  1896,  there 
were  135  branch  Exchanges  scattered  through  thirty-two 
states,  with  a  mrmbcTship  of  6,000.  In  1895,  the  Labor 
Exchange  of  Topekn,  Kansas,  reported  n  business  of 
$10,000,  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,000.  This  movement,  how- 
ever, lost  strength  and  character  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  and  is  now  little  more  than  a  memory. 

(e)  Growth  and  Present  Slut  us  ,>/ 'Consumers'  Coopera- 
tion in  the  United  States:  A  fairly  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion made  in  1886  by  five  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  disclosed  10  cooperate*  stores  then  in  exist- 
ence in  New  England,  and  .10  outside  of  New  England,  nor 
including  several  partially  cooperative  nt-i  prises  among 
the  Mormons,  and  one  at  Allegan,  Michigan.  By  1896, 
however,  G  of  the  New  England  stores,  and  24  of  those 
outside  of  New  Kn  gland,  had  d  red.  while  some 

16  new  associations  had  been  started  in  states  out  of  and 
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membership  of  about  60,000,  and  were  doing  a  business  of 
about  $7,000,000  par  year.  The  principal  centers  of  the 
movement  are  in  New  England,  Kansas,  California  and 
the  North  Central  States.  In  June,  1904,  an  American 
Cooperative  Union  was  formed  at  St.  Louis  as  a  propa- 
ganda center  and  general  bureau  of  information  for  (he 
entii'  ELGSrt. 

(1).     The  Si  nt:     In  New  England 

the  stores  aura  nearlg  01  conducted  upon  the  Rochdale 
plan,  but  most  of  them  are  small  and  isolated.  The  oldest 
is  (he  little  cooperative  store  at  Silverlake,  in  the  town  of 
Kmgston,  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  si:  Of  the  three  ooSfKfffld  ive  associa- 

tions which  in  1896  were  estimated  10  include  86  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  the  Equita- 
ble has  disappeared,  but  the  Arlington  imd  the  (Jermau 
are  still  carrying  on  business,  the  latter  reporting  I  12  i  H 
cent,  dividend  to  members,  and  G  per  cent,  to  non-members 
during  the  second  half  of  1903. 

The  most  interesting  and  successful  of  the  New  Eng- 
land societies,  however,  is  the  Cooperative  Association  of 
America,  which  since  1901  has  conducted  the  I  <n"o- 

cery  business  and  general  market  in  the  combined  cities  of 
Lewiston  and  Auburn.  Mane,  employing  about  one  hun- 
dred persons  and  having  annual  sales  amounting  to  over 
$600,000.  Although  partial  use  is  made  of  the  Rochdale 
system,  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  association  resembles 
more  closely  that  of  the  older  Owenite  movement,  for  it  is 
planned  to  extend  the.  business  eventually  into  a  ^ 
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trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,— in  fine,  to  work  out  a 
turn  and  complete  civilization,  in  which  the  laborers  shall 
receive  the  full  pr.nl m A  of their  toil.  To  this  end  em \ 
ees  are  admitted  as  eo-worker  members,  investing  $300  in 
the  capital  and  receiving  "from  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  upon  their  salaries." 
The  rest  of  the  profits  arc  divided  anion?  the  "cooper- 
ators"  in  propOFl  LOB  to  file  purchases  made  by  each.  One 
peculiar  fcainn;  of  the  Cooperative  Assnci.ii inn  of  Ai 
ica  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock  is  owned  by  the 
the  Co-workers'  Fraternity  Company,  which  is  organized 
for  propaganda  purposes,  and  is  designed  to  perpetuate 
tin-  movement  for  all  time. 

(2).     The  Kansas    I  nt:     Of  the  M  cooperative 

stores  in  Kansas  the  oldest  is  the  Johnson  County 
operative  Association  at  Olathe,  which  was  started  in 
1876,  and  has  four  branches.  About  one-third  of  these 
enterprises,  including  the  Johnson  County,  are  grange 
stores,  while  the  others  are  outgrowths  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  All  follow  substantially  the  Rochdale  system, 
paying,  as  a  rule,  8  per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  and 
averaging  7  to  8  per  cent,  rebate  on  purchases.  The  Kan- 
sas State  Cooperative  Union  was  organized  in  1902,  by 
the  representative!  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  stores,  and 
has  since  held  annual  meetings. 

(3).  The.  Pacific  Coast  Movement:  The  California 
Cooperative  Movement  began  at  Dos  Pslos,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  in  189(5,  with  the  opening  of  a  small  store, 
which  began  with  $10  in  cash  and  $14  in  produce,  and 
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v.Lich  was  at  first  open  only  one  evening  in  the  week. 
The  original  incentive  was  given  by  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, and  the  Rochdale  system  was  early  adopted.  The 
movement  grew  steadily  and  early  in  1901  the  Rochdale 
Wholesale  Company  was  established  in  San  Francisco. 
At  that  time  there  were  29  cooperative  distributive  socie- 
ties in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  28  of  them  in  California 
and  one  in  Nevada.  In  May,  1904,  only  13  of  these  were 
still  in  existence;  but  enough  new  enterprises  had  beta 
started  so  that  the  list  included  70  associations,  47  in 
California,  22  in  Washington,  and  one  in  Idaho.  Of 
these,  45  were  members  of  and  the  rest  maintained  frater- 
nal relations  with  the  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  The  stores  connected  with  the  Rochdale 
Wholesale  Company  represent  a  total  membership  of 
about  5,000  persons,  and  a  business  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Cooperative  Union  and  the  Washington 
Cooperative  Union  serve  as  propaganda  centers  for  the 
movement. 

(4).  The  Right  Relationship  League:  The  existing 
movement  in  the  North  Central  States  began  with  the 
formation  in  Chicago,  in  1898,  of  the  Cooperating  Mer- 
chants' Company,  and  the  Right  Relationship  League, 
the  one  a  wholesale  house  organized  upon  the  cooperative 
principle  and  including  in  its  membership  a  number  of 
cooperative  retail  stores,  and  thl  oilier  a  propaganda 
society.  The  Right  Relationship  League  has  a  distinct 
plan  of  procedure  and  of  organization,  which  it  calls 
ue  cooperation,  the  real  thing,"  and  which  includes 
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the  purchase  of  a  membership  in  the  Cooperating  Mer- 
chants' Company.  The  scheme  is  to  form  county  organi- 
zations, which  shall  buy  out  already  existing  stores,  and 
shall  employ  as  manager  the  former  owner,  consolidating 
different  kinds  of  stores  into  departments  under  one  gen- 
eral management  and  obtaining  brunches  in  other  towns 
of  the  county  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  stores  bought 
arc  to  be  paid  for  in  shares  of  the  cooperative  company. 
hut  all  shares  above  $100  are  to  be  deposited  and  held  in 
trout  imlil  purchased  by  non-members.  In  this  way  it  is 
obvious  that  the  competition  of  private  dealers  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  while  it  is  believed  that  the  cooperative 
stores  formed  upon  this  plan  have,  by  reason  of  their  close 
connection  with  the  wholesale  Cooperating  Merchants' 
Company,  a  distinct  advantage  over  private  enterprises. 
The  chief  features  of  the  plan  of  organization  recom- 
mended by  the  Right  Relationship  League  are  (a)  equal 
ownership  of  stock,  each  share  to  be  placed  at  $100;  (b) 
officers  elected  by  stockholders  on  the  plan  of  "one  man, 
one  vote,"  and  no  proxies;  (c)  all  business  transacted  on 
a  cash  basis,  or  produce  or  labor;  (d)  goods  sold  at  ordi- 
nary market  prices;  (e)  net  profits  divided  annually, 
after  the  payment  of  interest  at  8  per  cent,  ou  shares 
and  fixed  proportions  to  reserve,  educational  mid  depre- 
ciation funds,  "among  the  members  according  to  ihe 
amount  of  their  individual  patronage."  Deserving  pir- 
sons  are  permitted  to  pay  for  stock  on  the  install m 
plan,  all  dividends  to  be  credited  until  fully  paid.     It  is 
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designed  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  prevent  shares  rising  above  par. 

This  Right  Relationship  League  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  at  least  7  stores  in  Michigan,  7  in  Wisconsin,  3  in  Illi- 
nois, 3  in  Ohio  and  3  in  Minnesota,  making  23  in  all,  scat- 
tered through  the  smaller  agricultural  towns.  It  ia 
intended,  however,  to  organize  cooperative  associations 
among  city  wage  earners  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Right 
Relationship  League,  indeed,  like  the  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  considers  cooperative  distribution 
merely  as  the  first  step  which  "will  lead  next,  to  coopera- 
tive production,  next  to  public  ownership  of  natural 
resources,  and  finally  to  complete  industrial  and  economic 
equality,  social  and  political  right  relationship— the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth." 

3.  Dt  r,  Inpment  of  Producers'  Cooperation:  Produc- 
ers' cooperation,  which  was  begun,  so  far  as  we  have 
record,  by  some  striking  tailors  of  Birmingham,  England, 
in  1777,  has  been  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  enthusiastic 
cooperators,  and  may  still  be  called  the  ideal  of  the  move- 
ment. Its  history,  however,  reflects  throughout  the 
greater  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  and 
comparatively  little  has  been  actually  accomplished 
towards  the  realization  of  the  earnest  hopes  of  its  advo- 
cates. Many  experiments,  however,  have  been  made  and 
a  few  successes  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of  many 
failures,  though  recently  it  has  become  inereasingly 
apparent  that  the  movement  has  madr  substantial,  though 
slow  progress,  especially  in  Prance  and  England. 
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formed,  bet  Ike  aumtM  rob  So  have  Wen  nearly  a 
total  failure,  boCii  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  govern- 
meot  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workmen,  the 
government  losing  more  than  half  of  the  foods  appro- 
priated. There  were,  however,  individual  instances  of 
sncicc— .  and  an  impoJae  seems  to  hare  been  given  which 
led  later  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cooperative  enterprises  which  carried  on  business  without 
the  aid  of  a  government  subsidy.  By  1852,  however,  the 
greater  number  of  these  associations  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  only  four  survivals  could  be  found  in  1899. 

Cooperation  was  practically  submerged  in  France  from 
1851  until  1863,  when  the  beginning  of  the  second  move- 
ment wax  signaled  by  the  success  of  several  workingmen  a 
cooperative  banking  associations.  State  aid  had  appar- 
ently brought  disaster  before,  and  it  was  opposed  by  the 
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champions  of  this  movement.  By  1868  there  were  93 
productive  societies  in  France,  but.  in  the  same  year,  the 
failure  of  the  Credit  an  Travail  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  other  banks  brought  most  of  these  associations  to  a 
sudden  end. 

In  1879-80,  amid  the  labor  difficulties  of  the  time, 
cooperation  was  again  revived,  accompanied  by  a  rever- 
sion to  the  original  demand  for  government  aid.  Public 
works  were  thenceforward  regarded  as  the  rightful 
perquisite  of  associated  labor.  Further  aid  was  fur- 
nished by  the  bequest  of  a  million  and  a  half  francs  made 
by  M.  Benjamin  Kampal  to  the  city  of  Paris  for  the 
encouragement  of  cooperation.  In  1883  the  first  install- 
ment of  400,000  francs  of  the  bequest  was  loaned  out,  but 
this  money  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  met  disaster, 
though  in  individual  instances  it  doubtless  led  to  success. 
In  1885  there  were  74  cooperative  productive  societies  in 
Paris,  6  of  which  had  survived  from  the  first  movement 
and  12  from  the  second. 

In  1897  the  French  Bureau  of  Labor  made  an  investi- 
gation which  disclosed  the  existence  of  818  wnrkingmen's 
cooperative  productive  associations  during  1895  and  1896. 
On  January  1,  1897,  184  of  these  were  known  to  be  in 
operation,  and  returns  were  received  from  L65,  with  a 
total  membership  of  9,029  persons,  most  of  tin  i 
or  former  workmen  in  tin-  industry  represented.  Only 
about  one-half,  from  1,012  to  1.H64,  of  th<-  members,  how- 

Lever,  were  at  work  for  these  associations,  while  an  even 
larger  number,  from  4,274   to  6,736,  non-members  or 
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at  a  total  profit  of 
$465,175.00,  while  65  were  conducted  at  a  loss.  The 
total  business  transacted  by  the  entire  165  during  that 
year  amounted  to  $5.769303,  of  which  $882,652  vm  for 
work  done  for  the  state,  the  departments  or  the  munici- 
palities. 

(b)  Associations  for  Contract  Labor:  On  January  1, 
1901,  there  were  reported  to  be  in  France  296  productive 
societies,  106  of  these  in  the  building  trades  alone,  and 
many  of  them  evidently  contract  associations  with  little  or 
no  capital.  The  Palais  de  1  Economic  Sociale  at  the  Parts 
Exposition  of  1900  was  entirely  constructed  by  eighteen 
cooperative  societies.  These  associations  of  workingnsen 
for  contract  labor  have  had  considerable  success,  also,  in 
Italy  and  in  New  Zealand,  and  furnish  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  developments  of  the  modern 
cooperative  movement 

In  many  instances  this  form  of  cooperation  has  been 
directly  encouraged  and  fostered  by  government  action. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  law  provides:  (a)  tbst  public 
contracts  shall  be  split  up  into  such  size  that  associations 
of  workmen  can  bid  on  them,  (b)  that  such  associations 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  deposit  any  guarantee  when  the 
contract  is  under  a  certain  amount,  (c)  that  working- 
men  '»  associations  shall  be  given  the  preference  wheu  bids 
are  equal,  and  (d)  that  payments  shall  be  made  to  such 
associations  every  fifteen  days.  The  government  printing 
of  France  has  for  many  years  been  done  by  these  so-called 
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"cooperative  companionships."  Frequently,  too,  trade 
unions  take  contracts  of  this  character.  In  New  Zealand 
the  system  is  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  public  railway  and  road  work  is  carried  on  by  cooper- 
ative associations  of  workmen,  the  number  of  persons  con- 
stantly employed  in  this  way  averaging  in  1896  about 
2,000.  In  Italy,  from  1889  and  1894  inclusive,  con- 
tracts for  public  works  were  granted  to  157  different 
cooperative  societies  of  production  and  labor. 

(c)     Pro,  Cooperation    in    England:     In  Eng- 

land the  progress  of  producers'  cooperation  was  at  first 
slow  and  halting,  but  within  recent  years  the  movement 
has  developed  somewhat  rapidly.  Tin-  number  of  associa- 
tions, indeed,  has  grown  from  15  in  1881  to  332  in  1902, 
and  the  number  of  shareholders  in  societies  making 
returns  from  2.560  to  62,920,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  amount  of  sales  increased  from  £98,137  to 
£2,757,414. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
producers'  cooperative  associations  is  partly  due  to  the 
encouragement  and  practical  aid  received  from  the  strong 
consumers'  movement.  It  has  been  customary,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  consumers'  associations  and  wholesale 
societies,  in  buying  supplies,  to  favor  cooperative  asso- 
ciations of  producers. 

Many  of  these  so-called  cooperative  companies,  how- 
ever, are  little  more  than  joint-stock  concerns.  The 
famous  cotton  mills  at  Oldham,  for  instance,  though  most 
of  them  were  started  by  workingmeu,  to  whom,  up  to  a 
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recent  period,  a  considerable  part  of  their 

belonged,  practice  no  form  of  profit  sharing,  and  of 

jean  their  shares  have  been  gradually 

hands  of  middle  class  capitalists.    H< 

ingmen  who  own  ahares  usually  prefer  the  stock  of  a  mill 

in  which  they  themaelres  are  not  employed. 

In  1S96  it  waa  found  that  out  of  112  "productive" 
societies  21,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  failed  to  give  any  share 
in  profits  to  their  employees,  and  were  thus  false  to  the 
first  principles  of  true  producers'  or  industrial  coopera- 
tion. The  remaining  91  societies  had  a  total  membership 
of  15,799  (13,515  individuals  and  2.2S4  societies),  and 
employed  5,633  persons.  The  methods  of  dividing  profits 
differed  widely,  bat  usually  the  purchaser  received  bach 
a  part  of  the  price  of  the  goods  bought  as  a  dividend, 
while  the  employees  received  either  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  profits  or  divided  the  amount  with  the  shareholders  in 
the  proportion  which  the  share  capital  bore  to  the  total 
wage  earned. 

So  far  as  the  division  of  profits  is  concerned,  these 
societies  differ  little  from  the  profit  sharing  concerns 
previously  described.  It  is,  indeed,  the  management  of 
the  business  by  the  workingmen  which  constitutes  the 
distinctive  feature  of  producers'  cooperation,  and  in  this 
respect  considerable  progress  has  been  made  within  recent 
years,  the  proportion  of  shareholders  who  are  workmen 
and  the  proportion  of  employees  who  hold  shares  both 
showing  an  increase.  Self-government,  however,  is  only 
partially  carried  out  in  practice,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
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capital  of  these  associations  is  held  by  persons  other  than 
employees. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  associations  for  cooperative  pro- 
duct ion  in  Great  Britain  are  meeting  with  considerable 
commercial  prosperity  and,  "although  very  far  fnun 
carrying  out  in  any  at  all  complete  manner  the  cardinal 
principles  of  industrial  cooperation,  which  require  that 
the  actual  workers  shall  possess  the  entire  management 
of  the  workshop,  have  in  recent  years  displayed  a  decid- 
edly increased  approximation  to  the  rui.perative  ideal."' 

(d)  Producers'  Cooperation  in  Otlur  European  Coun- 
tn. a:  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  a  lesser  degree 
of  success  has  been  attained.  Nevertheless,  Germany 
claimed  in  1900,  193  so-called  productive  societies,  only 
a  very  few  of  which,  however,  were  properly  organiza- 
tions of  workmen.  In  Italy  the  socialists  have  met  with 
considerable  success  in  producers'  cooperation,  and  II>1- 
Iand  reported,  in  1902,  58  associations  for  production  and 
55  eoSperative  bakeries.  The  movement,  though  it  has 
nowhere  shown  great  strength,  seems  to  be  wide-spread. 

(e)  Producers'  Cooperation  in  I  In 
the  United  States  true  producers"  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  workingmen  have  met.  with  nlmnst  uniform  fail- 
ure, though  experiments  have  been  made  in  a  large  variety 
of  industries  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  labor 
organizations,  especially  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  a 
considerable   number  of  cases  they  bare   been   intended 
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merely  to  supply  the  mealmi  with  work  during  8  strike. 

(1).  History  of  the  Movement:  The  first  attempt  in 
this  direction  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Boston 
Tailors'  Associative  Union,  organized  in  1849  with  450 
shares,  and  di  riding  profits  in  proportion  to  labor  per- 
formed. This  organization  carried  on  operations  for 
only  a  few  years,  but  was  the  precursor  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cooperative  experiments  in  Massachusetts,— 
especially  in  the  shoe,  foundry  ami  furniture*  business,— 
which  flourished  during  the  70s  and  '80s.  In  each  year 
from  1875  to  1885,  indeed,  from  7  to  10  such  coopers 
manufacturing  enterprises  were  in  existence  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  average  capital  stock  of  the  10  in  operat  ton 
in  1884  being  $16,690.00.  In  many  cases,  however,  com- 
panies were  called  cooperative  which  never  gave  d  i 
to  labor,  but  divided  profits  solely  on  the  basis  of  shares, 
these  shares  being  owned  usually  by  the  workmen,  tht« 
often  non-shareholders,  also,  were  employed.  Such  com- 
panies are  examples  neither  of  true  profit  sharing  nor  of 
true  cooperation.  All  of  these  enterprises,  moreover, 
either  failed  or  passed  into  private  hands. 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  from 
1884  to  1888,  producers'  cooperative  establishments  flour- 
ished sporadically  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  within  recent  years  the  Knights  have  made  some 
efforts  to  establish  cooperative  enterprises.  In  1899,  for 
instance,  attention  was  called  In  the  General  Assembly 
"to  the  window-glass  factories  owned  and  operated 
the  members  of  Local  Assembly  300,  window-glass  work- 
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ere,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  as  it  was  said,  'although  in  a 
sense  they  are  stock  companies.'  "*  In  general,  how- 
ever, cooperative  production,  except  as  a  temporary 
resource  when  men  are  on  strike,  has  met  with  little  suc- 
cess as  carried  on  by  labor  organizations.  The  principal 
ItfDses  of  faiure  srem  to  lmw  fan  fllilg><ttMBti  ol 
various  kinds  and  the  lack  of  education  and  of  business 
qualifications  in  the  members. 

(2).  The  Minneapolis  OoopvrSi  The  oldest  existing 
cooperative  productive  establishments  are,  doubtless,  the 
famous  cooper  shops  of  Minneapolis.  This  movement 
began  in  1868,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  for 
greater  certainty  and  more  regularity  <if  employment,  as 
well  as  for  higher  wages.  The  first  experiment,  ladled, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  product,  and  the 
second  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  the  treasurer.  In 
1874,  however,  the  Ooopewttra  Rarrel  ManvfsetcD 
Company  was  started,  and  this  association  is  still  sneers* 
fully  carrying  on  business.  Other  cooperative  companies 
were  organized  from  time  to  time  and  in  1886  there  were 
eight  in  Minneapolis.  By  1896,  however,  four  of  these 
had  disappeared,  and  in  January,  1904,  only  three 
remained,— the  Cooperative  Barrel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany previously  mentioned,  the  North  Star  Barrel 
Company,  started  in  1877,  and  the  Hennepin  County 
Barrel  Company,  started  in  1880,  and  now  doing  an 
annual  business  of  $400,000.  In  the  latter  company  50 
per  cent,  of  the  employees  arc  stockholders.     All  three 
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price  when  trade  is  dull.  In  the  cigar  making  trade, 
moreover,  il  is  said  that  the  tendency  of  successful  co- 
operators  is  to  become  small  masters,  and  work  against 
tin'  interests  of  the  union. 

(3).  Other  Existing  Experiments:  Outside  of  the 
communistic  settlements,  which  have  usually  carried  on 
amM  form  ut"  eoffperstive  prodnetfoo,  thorp  have  bean  in 

the  United  States  during  the  past  forty  years  about  200 
experiments  in  producers'  cooperation,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  have  disappeared  or  beeonie  joint-stock  eompfl 
and  at  present  there  are  probably  not  more  than  50 
establishments  which  can  in  any  sense  be  called  cooper- 
ative.   TheZion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  it 

is  true,  has  several  large  prod  native  departments  similar 
to  those  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society,  but  these  are 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  eonsnmers  and  not  of  pro- 
ducers. It  is  impossible  to  give  an  even  approximately 
accurate  list  of  the  few  olisciin-  and  isolalnl  experiments 
which  are  now  being  carried  on,  and  such  a  list,  if  given, 
would  be  of  little  value  for,  though  correct  to-day,  it 
would  need  to  be  revised  to-morrow. 

Cooperative  manufacturing  establishments,  however, 
are  known  to  be  operated  by  labor  unions  in  the  iron, 
glass,  garment,  cigar  making  and  other  trades,  and  the 
United  Order  of  Box  Workers  and  Sawyers  of  America 
have  two  cooperative  factories  in  Chicago  and  one  in 
Milwaukee.  Woodworkers,  also,  have  attained  some  suc- 
cess in  producers'  cooperation  in  St  Louis,  while  there 
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are,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  cooperative  sawmills, 
gristmills,  wood  yards,  starch  factories,  canning  factories 
and  mines.  Xew  York  City  is  said  to  have  a  cooperative 
restaurant,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  there  is  a 
successful  cooperative  laundry,  which  was  started  in  1901 
by  half  a  dozen  striking  laundry  girls.  Still  another 
interesting  organization  is  the  Workers'  Cooperative 
Association  of  Boston,  which  was  formed  in  1900  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Building  Trades  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting,  during  unemployed  time,  a  labor  temple. 

One  of  the  most  important  existing  experiments,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  was  inaugurated  in  190*2  in  the  metal 
polishing  and  plating  depart  mint  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Works  at  Rochester,  Xew  York.  Cooperation  in  this  case 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  employed  in  th* 
department  joined  the  union,  and  made  certain  demands 
upon  the  company,  upon  which  the  manager  proposed 
that  they  start  a  cooperative  association,  and  promised  to 
send  them  all  his  work.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a 
cooperative  Boeiety  was  organized  with  34  members,  each 
of  whom  subscribed  for  $1,000  worth  of  stock.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  any  stockholder  who  desires  to 
withdraw  must  offer  his  interest  first  to  the  company. 
There  are  nine  directors  in  whom  Is  vested  the  control  of 
the  business,  and  a  shop  committee  of  three  receives  all 
complaints.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  found 
that  the  cooperators  were  receiving  about  10  per  cent, 
higher  wages  than  other  workmen  of  their  kind  in  the 
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city,  but  meanwhile,  the  number  of  stockholders  had 
been  reduced  to  2 1.1 

4.  The  Success  and  Failure  of  Cooperation:  Though 
the  movement  is  backward  in  this  country  and  may  never 
become  here  as  important  as  ia  Km  rope,  cooperation  un- 
doubtedly stands  in  the  front  rank  of  remedies  for  the 
evils  of  the  modern  labor  situation.  It  is  a  serious  mistake, 
however,  to  assume  that,  because  cooperative  enterprises 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  more  or  less  commercial 
success,  the  principle  can  eventually  be  expanded  over  an 
industrial  Utopia.  Whatever  benefits  can  be  derived  by 
the  laboring  classes  shonld  be  appreciated,  and  the  move- 
ment ought  to  be  enconraged,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  practical  ideals  of  the  two 
varieties  of  cooperation  are,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  distinctly  antagonistic,  and  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  objections  to  the  complete  application  of 
either  principle. 

(a)  Commercial  Status  of  the  Cooperative  Movement: 
In  measuring  the  possibilities  of  either  form  of  coopera- 

1  After  this  book  hail  kodo  to  press  It  was  learned  that  thin  example, 
although  still  valuable  for  llltiotnttlre  purposes,  had  already  practically 
ceased  to  represent  true  eo&ptMtfoBi  Jn  November.  1901.  Ifao  number  of 
stockholders  had  been  reduced  to  Are,  eaeh  holding  an  equal  share,  while 
about  twenty-Are  men.  some  of  thtrn  formerly  fellow  cooperator*.  were 
mi  ployed.  Moreover,  an  open  shop  had  been  established,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  local  union  were  declared  too  extreme  to  be  considered. 
This  cvperirncnt.  indeed,  is  at  the  present  writing  a  striking  illustration 
of  tli  railaa  of  a  OOAptnttTa  productive  enterprise  Into  a  joint 

stock  company,  referred  to  in  the  next  section  as  ono  of  the  dangers  of 
commercially  successful  cooperative  production-  The  rapidity,  too.  with 
which  the  I'nlon  Polishing  and  Plating  Company  has  run  the  entire  gamut 
from  radical  trades  unionism  and  cooperation  to  the  open  shop  policy  sn<l 
"joint-stocklsm"  Illustrates  clearly  the  fugitive  character  of  the  move- 
ment. 
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tion  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  first,  its  commercial 
.status,  and  second,  its  practical  advantages. 

( 1 ) .  Causes  of  the  Success  of  Consumers '  Coipcro  tion : 
Consumers'  cooperation,  as  a  fflmif  ffial  system,  owes  its 
success  to  its  eeonomie  superiority  over  competitive  dis- 
tribution, with  its  unnecessary  multiplication  of  small 
traders,  its  wasteful  methods  of  advertising  and  display- 
ing goods,  its  petty  deceptions,  and  its  "habitual  robber}* 
of  the  punctual  creditor  to  cover  bad  debts."  In  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  the  movement  is  founded  upon  well 
recognized  business  principles  and  is  admirably  adapted, 
not  only  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  consumers'  trust,  but 
to  hold  together  in  loyal  devotion  to  a  common  material  in- 
terest an  enormous  number  of  individual  member 
only,  however,  does  cooperation  insure  a  comparatively 
permanent  and  loyal  set  of  customers,  but  the  members  of 
stores  can  cheerfully  impose  upon  themselves  rules  which 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  a  privately  owned  establish- 
ment, and  "by  obedience  to  these  rules  they  can  m 
great  gain  in  economy  of  production,  without  diminishing 
the  utility  of  the  goods  and  services  received.  By  their 
experience  in  adopting  and  enforcing  these  rules,  they  can 
educate  themselves  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  economic 
forethought  than  they  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  pos- 
sess, and  can  obtain  a  decided  increase  of  comfort,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  community  as  a  whole. ' '' 

Other  advantages  of  cooperative  stores  are  the  saving  of 
many  advertising  expenses,  and  the  more  certain  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  customers'  needs,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  avoid  the  waste  and  deterioration  resulting 
from  tang  storage.  Moreover,  the  customary  freedom  of 
cooperative  stores,  which  are  established,  not  for  private 
profit,  hut  for  the  good  of  the  customers,  from  the  adul- 
teration of  anieles  and  the  frauds  in  weight  and  measure 
common  in  ordinary  retail  establishments,  serves,  not  only 
to  nttr.-ii  lint  to  enforce  upon  private  merchants 

greater  flare  BS  to  the  quality  of  their  goods.     While  the 
methods  of  private  trade  have,  in  their  turn,  certain  ad- 
vantages, it  is  obvious  th.  native  distribution  is  no 
weak  competitor.    Tn  England  it  has  transformed  "retail  , 
trading  from  a  petty  enterprise  into  a  great  industry." 

The  movement  in  England,  however,  has  had  special  ad- 
vantages due  To  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  centralize 
such  a  business  and  to  obtain  suffieieni  eapital  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  large  private  corporations  which  are 
already  in  the  field.  The  English  movement,  moreover, 
was  itself  a  plain  result  of  the  general  tendency  towards 
the  concentration  of  business,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  time  for  such  a  growth  from  small  beginnings  has 
passed,  and  any  movement  now  undertaken  must  be  capa- 
ble, in  the  first,  instance,  of  successful  competition  with  tfifl 
large  department  stores  and  mail  order  houses  of  the 
cities.  Even  in  small  towns  and  country  districts  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  cooperative  stores  to  survive  with- 
out the  backing  of  a  strong  wholesale  house.  For  this 
reason,  the  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company  of  San  Fran- 
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eiseo  is  probably  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
American  movement,  while  the  Cooperating  Merchants' 
Company  of  Chicago,  though  its  membership  is  at  present 
very  largely  composed  of  private  traders,  shows  more 
significant  promise  for  the  future  than  apparent  accom- 
plishment. 

The  lack  of  success  of  consumers'  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  is  partly  due.  or  economic 

causes,  such  as  the  greater  mobility  of  th-  American  work- 
man, and  especially  the  individualistic  movement  which 
has  settled  the  west.  Moreover,  the  higher  and  more  elas- 
tic wages  of  this  country  have  rendered  combinations  for 
the  effecting  of  small  economies  less  needful  and.  at  the 
same  time,  have  made  the  energies  of  the  individual  work- 
men too  valuable  to  be  frittered  away  in  the  minute  per- 
sonal supervision  which  must  be  given  by  every  member  if 
a  cooperative  business  is  to  be  successful.  In  ftet,  the 
comparative  advantages  of  consumers'  cooperation  have 
heretofore  been  less  in  this  country  than  in  I  ;md 

the  system  has,  consequently,  met  with  only  a  minimum 
degree  of  success. 

rJ).  Practical  Difficulttis  and  Limitation.*  of  Produ- 
cers' Cooperation :  The  superior  advantages  claimed  Cor 
producers'  over  eonsnmers'  cooperation  are  accompanii-1 
by  a  corresponding  number  of  practical  difficulties,  which 
mercial  success  far  less  frequently  attainable. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  an 

with  the  ability  to  organise  and  adminis- 
1. 1  the  business  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  compete  success- 
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fully  with  private  industry.  Workmen  seldom  realize  the 
market  value  of  the  services  of  a  responsible  and  efficient 
manager,  and  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  necessary 
Even  when  such  ability  is  secured,  moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  manager  is  dependent  for  his  election  upon  the  votes 
of  the  workmen  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to 
exercise  that  administrative  discipline  which  is  essential 
to  the  economical  conduct  of  any  enterpn 

Want  of  capital  and  want  of  custom  arc*  also  prolific 
causes  of  failure  for  producers'  cooperative  enterprises, 
while  there  is  endless  trouble  with  incompetent  and  shift- 
less memhers.  Losses  are  not  gracefully  or  easily  borne, 
and  the  division  of  profits  sometimes  causes  serious  dis- 
agreements. Even  when  the  enterprise  is  successful  bo 
far  as  production  is  concerned,  there  are  further  risks  in 
disposing  of  the  product,  and  the  laborer  is  still  explo 
not  only  as  a  consumer,  but  also  in  transportation  and 
marketing.  All  these  difficulties,  moreover,  are  enhanced 
by  the  necessity  of  competing  with  enterprises  in  whieh 
there  is  an  elastic  possibility  of  reducing  wages  and  profits 
without  serious  inconvenience. 

In  fine,  this  species  q4  cooperation  is  likely  to  succeed 
only  among  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  trained  of 
the  working  class,— men  who,  a  generation  ago,  would 
have  been  independent  employers  on  a  small  scale,  but 
who  to-day,  owing  to  tin-  emisi.-int ly  increasing  necessity 
for  large  amounts  of  capital  in  business  enterprises,  must 
combine  their  limited  means  in  order  to  compete.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  the  only  perfectly  reliable  means  of 
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success  yet  discovere<l  for  productive  enterprises,  when 
unconnected  with  cooperative  distribution,  is  to  give  op 
cooperation  itself  and  become  mere  joint-stock  corapanitt 
controlled  by  shareholders. 

Indeed,  if  a  cooperative  business  is  not  successful  it 
simply  dies,  but  if  it  is  successful  it  is  immediately  and 
continually  confronted  with  the  danger  of  degenerating 
into  "joint  stockisrn. "  It  seems  hard  t<»  those  who  hare 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  ttrnggle.  that  strangers  should 
come  in  and  nap  the  benefit  and,  accordingly,  the  tempta- 
tion is  groat  to  close  the  ranks  of  profit  sharers  to  new 
comers.  Kxelnsivoncss  is  developed  and  The  more  efficient 
and  prosperous  members  obtain  before  long  a  controlling 
influence.  Thus  cooperation  did  and  "joint-HtockMnT' 
reigns  supreme. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  pro- 
ducers' cooperation  are  great,  a  fair  degree  of  success  has 
already  been  attained  along  certain  lines,  and  the  system 
Ls  probably  destined  to  further  development  in  the  future. 
The  possible  field,  however,  is  somewhat  narrowly  limited. 
As  President  Walker  has  said:  "Where  (1)  a  branch 
of  industry  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  beat  be  carri'°d 
"ii  l>v  a  small  group  of  workmen ;  where  (2)  the  workmen 
so  engaged  are  substantially  on  a  level  as  regards  strength 
and  skill,  wh  the  initial  expenditure  for  tools  and 

materials  is  small,  and,  especially,  wl  »oi|» 

are  to  lie  pm  linly  or  wholly  for  tin-  local  market, 

the  difficulties  of  the  cooperative  system  sink  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  advantages  rise  to  a  maximum.     It  is  in 
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such  branches  of  industry,  therefore,  that  the  experiment 
of  productive  cooperation  should  first  be  tried.  Success 
can  be  achieved  here,  if  anywhere.  Should  success  be 
here  achieved,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  experience 
thus  accumulated  and  of  the  training  thus  acquired,  In 
undertake  progressively  larger  enterprises.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  difficulties  of  productive  cooperation  pre- 
vent I  decided  success  within  the  nearer  arid  easier 
field,  it  would  be  worse  than  futile  to  attempt,  to  inaugu- 
rate that,  system  on  a  more  ambitious  scale."1 

(b).  Jjabor  Copartnership:  Within  recent  years  there 
has  appeared  in  Oreat  Britain  a  new  ideal  of  cooperation 
which,  it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates,  avoids  the  difficulties 
while  gradually  bringing  the  advantages  of  producers'  co- 
operation and  which,  at  the  same  time,  utilizes  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  distributive  movement.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  school  of  cooperators  are  stated  in  their 
monthly  organ,  Labor  C  rthip,  as  follows:     "We 

advocate  the  copartnership,  that  is  the  equal  partnership, 
of  labor  with  capital,  the  system  under  which,  in  the  first 
place,  a  substantial  and  known  share  of  the  profit  of  a 
business  belongs  to  the  workers  in  it.  not  by  ritiht  of  any 
shares  they  may  hold,  or  any  other  title,  but  simply  by 
right  of  the  labor  they  have  contributed  to  make  the 
profit  :  and  in  the  second  place,  every  worker  is  at  liberty 
to  invest  his  profit,  or  any  nther  savings,  in  shares  of  the 
society  or  company,  and  so  become  a  member  entitled  to 
vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  body  which  employs  him. ' '    This 


*  Walker,  Political  Economy,  p.  3-19. 
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been  the  substitution  for  one  profit  maker  of  many  profit 
makers,  which,  as  Mrs.  Webb  says,  "is  not  a  step  forward 
in  the  moralization  of  trade."  Indeed,  "what  the  co- 
operative movement  has  done  is,  in  the  main,  not  to  make 
it  possible  for  workmen  to  be  their  own  employers,  but  to 
enable  a  large  number  of  workingmen  to  become  the  em- 
plovers  of  a  small  number  of  workingmen.  "* 

(1).  Wfartam  Of.  CoHSUMers'  Cooperation:  Even 
when  most  successful,  consumers'  cooperation  has  done 
little,  and  is  capable  of  doing  little,  towards  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  capital  and  labor.  A  cooperative  store 
enables  its  members  to  use  their  wages  to  better  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  raising  wages,  or  of  im- 
proving conditions  of  employment.  In  the  settlement  of 
all  f|Uisi  ions  concerning  wages,  hours  or  labor  conditions, 
cooperative  consumers  must  rely  upon  trade  unions. 
Successful  consumers'  cooperation  does,  it  is  true,  provide 
the  basis  of  capital  and  market  for  the  safe  establishment 
of  productive  departments.  When  such  enterprises  are 
undertaken,  however,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  .•onsn- 
mers  and  not  of  the  producers,  and  they  merely  serve  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  essential  antagonism  between  con- 
sumers' cooperation,  which  profits  by  low  wages,  and  pro- 
ducers' cooperation,  which  profits  by  high  wages.  The 
antithesis  between  the  interests  of  the  individual  as  con- 
sumer and  as  producer  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  a  competitive  order,  and  in  it  lies  the  greatest 
weakness  of  capitalistic  cooperation. 

1  ScfalocH,  Mrthodi  of  Indmlrtol  IttmmnrraHom,  p.  8- 


is  not  only  incapable 
be  used  as  an  ex- 
in  Great  Britain 
"pleaded  before  arbitration  boards 
and  argued  in  conferences  with  tbe  men  that  the  cheaper 

annfeientreaaon  for  fevering  wages.*'  As  baa  been  veil 
said:  "It  is  tbe  trade  anion,,  and  trade  anion  alone, 
that  enables  tbe  amkeis  to  retain  the  dividend,  or  dia- 
eoant.  of  the'Coop.  shop*,  or  to  secure  th«»  full  advantages 
of  tbe  lowered  price  and  improved  quality  of  the  com- 
modities."1 Obviously,  if  tbe  cooperative  store  can  not 
prevent  wages  from  falling  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
living  falls,  this  fact  constitutes  a  weighty  objection  to 
such  stores  wherever  trade  unionism  is  weak. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  as  the  dividends  under  this  form 
of  cooperation  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  purchases, 
the  chief  advantage  goes  to  the  largest  consumers.— to  tbe 
comparatively  prosperous,  and  not  to  those  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Consumers' 
cooperation,  consequently,  exerts  no  equalizing  force 
whatever,  but  effects  a  saving  for  each  member  in  propor- 
tion, practically,  to  income,  and  leaves  all  inequalities  of 
wealth  as  between  members  precisely  as  it  found  them. 
Some  advantage,  it  is  true,  is  gained  over  outsiders,  bnt 
usually  where  working  class  cooperation  is  successful, 
middle  class  cooperation  is  also  successful,  and  in  substan- 
tially the  same  degree. 

I  hr  rv.fKTuHre  Vortmml  In  Qrtmt  Britain,  p.  100. 
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Tr  is  elaitned,  moreover,  that  the  cooperative  stores  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  now.  in  the  height  of  their  com- 
mercial success,  reach  the  very  class  of  people  among 
whom  they  originated.  In  their  prosperity,  indeed,  they 
have  shaken  ofl  the  poorer,  ami  ait.u-ln-.l  fa  ilnmselves 
the  more  well-to-do  of  the  laboring  population,  and  have 
served,  not  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  working  class  as  a 
whole,  Imi  as  a  bridge  over  which  picked  members  of  the 
working  class  may  pass  into  the  middle  class.  The  growth 
of  the  English  Wholesale  Society,  too,  has  brought  out 
clearly  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  movement,  the 
development  of  "a  reign  of  autoeraey  muter  the  guise  of 
democracy,"— "the  disease  of  all  monopolies  and  central- 
ized bodies."  Competition,  moreover,  has  sprung  up  be- 
tween eiKiperative  so«;i«'ties.  In  Roehdafo,  for  insfo&M,  I 
MW  MHdety  rivals  the  Equitable  Pioneers,  "and  the  war 
between  the  two  cooperative  stores  is  much  more  intense 
than  between  the  cooperators  and  the  competitive 
traders."1 

While  consumers'  cooperation  is.  then,  a  useful  and 
cheap  method  of  distribution,  and  is  capable,  if  rghtly 
applied,  of  providing  a  substantial  benefit  to  large  num- 
bers of  the  working  class,  the  notion  that  it  can  solve  the 
labor  problem  is  utterly  chimerical.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement,  indeed,  have  never  rested  satisfied  with  the 
somewhat  disappointing  results  of  buying  and  idling 
commodities  in  stores,  but  have  looked  inevitabty  to  the 

'Paraona.  "The  Rise  and  Progreaa  of  Cooperation  In  Europe."  Arm*. 
Vol.  SO,  p.  82. 
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less  practical  but  more  amlii  low  Mlhtmfl  of  pi 
operation  as  the  ultimate  ideaL 

(2).      Weakness  of  Producers*  Cooperation: 
however,  consumers'  associations  are  praoti 
less  to  improve  labor  conditions,  including 
hours  and,  in  general,  the  whole  field  of  trade  m 
tivit.y,  producers'  associations  are  powerless  t' 
evils  of  competition.    They  are,  indeed,  especial  1 
they  are  possessed  of  only  a  limited  capital  a 
membership  absolutely  dependent  upon  steady 
daily  bread,  extremely  apt  to  underbid  com 
order  to  obtain  work.    Thus  prices  are  lowered 
ous  competition  sets  in. 

Moreover,  associations  of  producers  are  essent 
democratic  in  structure,  and  are,  in  essence,  mereh 
seeking  societies.  Their  interest!  are  directly  opp 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  i 
once  became  general,  society  would  cither  be  divj.li 
small,  self-governing  circles  of  producers  engaging 
ter  competition  within  industries,  or  would  be  spl 
a  series  of  monopolies,  each  controlling  a  certain  inc 
and  each  representing  to  all  the  others  the  an 
interests  of  the  producer  as  opposed  to  the 
The  American  Society  of  Equity,  for  instance, 
that  the  siueess  of  its  plan,  which  will  be  assured 
it  has  a  million  mOBbon,  will  mean  the  COB 

:. eta  <>f  the  w.tvld  by  the  farmers;  "and  th 
trusted  to  feed  the  world  nt  fair  prices, 
fair  prices  be  refused  they  can  starve  the  world 
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holding  their  produce."    The  farmers  would  themselves, 
of  course,  determine  what  should  be  "fair  pn> 

The  danger  from  cooperative  monopoly  is,  however,  re- 
mote; and,  at  present,  any  progress  in  the  direction  of 
true  workingmen's  cooperation,  either  rmisumrrs'  OS  pro- 
ducers', is  to  be  wi-letuued.  Though  toSpefStua  in  this 
country  has  been  retarded  by  the  great  number  of  fail- 
ures, due  largely  to  premature  and  ill-considered  efforts, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  movement  is  destined  to  at- 
tain greater  prominence  than  ever  before  in  the  near 
future.  As  in  England,  however,  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived are  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  the  two  varieties 
of  cooperation,  the  one  which  gives  the  profits  to  the  pur- 
chaser, but  can  not  raise  wages,  and  the  other  which  gives 
the  profits  to  the  producer,  but  can  not  prevent  the  action 
of  a  cut-throat  competition. 

References  :  One  of  the  most  valuable  central  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  cooperation  Is  The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Great  Britain,  by 
Beatrice  Potter,  wblcb  was  published  In  181*1.  Though  older,  The  III* 
lory  of  Cooperation  in  England,  by  George  Jacob  llotyoake,  Is  still  In- 
teresllng  rending,  while  Mr.  Flolyoake's  other  works  upon  the  auhjret 
may  profitably  be  u*cd  for  more  minute  study.  The  only  authoritative 
work  nivi-rltig  tun  general  subject  of  cooperation  In  tin-  fulled  States 
Is  the  lit* tory  of  Cooperation  in  the  United  State*,  a  series  of  mono* 
graphs  by  Johns  Hopkins  students,  published  In  1SSS.  ns  one  volume  of 
tbe  John*  Uopkln*  L'nirertity  Studit*  in  HMortvul  und  I'oUtkul  Sci- 
ence. The  reader  Is  also  referred  to  netting  a  hiring,  by  George  L. 
Boleti.  "Cooperative  Industry,"  pp.  07-96:  and  to  Professor  Frank  Par- 
son*' two  articles  on  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope." and  "Cooperative  I'ndertnklngs  In  Europe  and  America,"  pub- 
lished In  the  .1rcna,  Vol.  30,  pp.  27-30  and  pp.  158-167. 
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The  need  of  an  adequate  system  of  trade  education  has 
been  brought  to  the  front  by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship  system,  by  the  increasing  impor! 
manufacturing  industry  as  compared  with  agriculture, 
and  by  the  rapid  advance  made  in  world  commerce  by 
those  nations  that  have  provided  the  best  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  efficiency  in  manual  occu- 
pations. 

The  importance  of  industrial  education  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. From  the  employers'  point  of  \  i.  v.  efficient 
workmen,  foremen  and  superintendents  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  successful  competition  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. It  is  evident  to  all  farsighted  persons  that  the  in- 
creased progress  and  productivity  of  industry  arc,  now  as 
nl ways,  dependent  upon  four  factors,  (a)  the  manual  skill 
and  dexterity  of  the  workmen,  (b)  the  taste  and  mental 
resourcefulness  of  the  workmen.  (V)  the  improved  or- 
ganization of  industry,  including  the  division  of  labor, 
and  (d)  the  invention  of  labor  saving  devices.  Though 
these  factors  may  change  from  lime  to  time  in  relative 
value  an<l  nay  vary  from  industry  to  industry,  they  are 
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instead  of  diminished.  There  should  be  an  advance  ;ill 
along  the  line  and  the  unions  of  skilled  workers  should,  in 
the  competitive  struggle,  be  keen  t"  m  i/r  upon  a  new  point 
of  vantage  as  they  leave  the  old  one  to  a  lower  grade  of 
laborers.  Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  any  policy  which  re- 
stricts skill  in  either  degree  or  diffusion  must  in  the  end 
be  suicidal,  as  are  all  retrogressive  measures.  Working- 
men,  as  individuals  and  as  a  class,  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
even'thing  to  gain  through  improved  methods  of  indus- 
trial education. 

1.  Th t  Daline  of  the  Appr,  n f foetA !p  BjfM I H r  The  su- 
premacy of  the  gild  organization  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
rooted  in  the  practical  efficiency  and  the  strict  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  trade  education. 
Originally  the  indentured  apprentice  became  a  member  of 
the  family  of  his  master,  who  was  responsible  for  his  gen- 
eral well-being  and  his  morals,  as  well  as  for  his  educa- 
tion. No  gild  member  could  instruct  more  than  the  al- 
lotted number  of  regularly  bound  apprentices  and  no 
person  could  exercise  a  trade  unless  he  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  therein.  Under  this  sys- 
tem a  thorough  education  was  usually  a«*<piin>d.  and  the 
apprenti'-''  normally  advanced  through  the  stage  of  jour- 
neyman to  that  of  master. 

Gradually,    however,    with    the    growth    of   capitalist 
methyls  in  industry  and,  later,  with  the  introduction  of 
machiri'-!}    ami  nl*  large  scale  product  inn,  th.'  appr.-i 
system  lost  il  ul  character.     In  many  industries  it 

became  customary  to  employ  excessive  numbers  of  ap- 
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prentices,  who  were  dismissed  at  1  lio  end  of  their  term, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  permanent  class  of  journeymen. 
Apprenticeship,  in  other  occupations,  was  shortened  or 
abandoned  altogether,  while  in  still  others  it  was  trans- 
formed into  child  slavery.  The  training  of  the  apprentice 
became  almost  universally  subordinate  to  the  productive 
value  of  his  labor.  Finally,  discontent  with  the 
wliicfi,  with  Ihr  laboring  class  of  England,  had  taken  the 
form  of  a  desire  for  further  legislation,  led  to  an  agitation 
among  the  manufacturers  for  the  abolition  of  all  rest 
tion.  In  1814  the  Statute  of  Apprentices,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  crystallized  into  law  the  important 
features  of  the  irild  custom,  was  repealed.  Apprentice- 
ship, since  the  abandonment  of  legal  regulation,  has  be- 
Mffie  merely  a  trade  custom,  or  system  of  education,  vary- 
ing with  the  needs  of  different  industries,  and  with  the 
strength  of  labor  organizations. 

In  the  United  Sljitcs  I  tie  apprenticeship  system  was 
com  in..!  i  until  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  regime  <>'"  the 
large  contractor  brought  with  it  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  low  paid  "helpers"  who  took  the  place  of  apprentices. 
Employers  gradually  became  less  willing  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  training  boys;  the  children  tie 
selves  became  more  independent  and  less  ready  to  submit 
to  restraint :  and  modern  industries  arose  H  ith  lesB  QA 
sity  for  a  protracted  period  of  initiation,  and  with  no  tra- 
dil  ions  or  habits  of  trade  •'dui'iit  ion. 

Legislation  in  the  United  States  has  never  attempt 
control  the  conduct  of  industry,  but  has  been  desigi 
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to  safeguard  the  Infmta  of  both  parties  to  a  legal  con- 
tract. Several  states  have  I;  dating  the  trade  of 
barbers,  horseshoers  and  plnmbta,  and  iin-idciitally  pre- 
scribing a  certain  term  of  apprenticeship,  from  two  to 
four  years.  The  apprenticeship  laws  proper,  however, 
are  old  and  practically  obsolete.  They  relate  to  the  per- 
sons who  may  be  apprentice!,  usually  minors;  to  the 
persons  who  have  authority  to  bind  them  out,  parents, 
guardians  and  officers  of  the  poor ;  to  the  term  for  which 
they  may  be  bound,  generally  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  to  unlawful  acts  affecting  apprentices,  such  as  entic- 
ing or  assisting  to  run  away :  and  to  the  duties  of  the 
master  towards  the  apprentice,  which  arc  usually  to  give 
him  an  education,  to  furnish  him  with  certain  articles, 
and  to  teach  him  the  trade. 

During  the  past  century  labor  nnions  have  attempted, 
though  with  little  success,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  gilds 
in  the  regulation  of  trade  education.  The  two  main 
objects  of  the  gild  regulations,  the  complete  education  of 
the  apprentice  and  the  protection  of  the  labor  market, 
have  liri-ti  attained,  however,  only  in  industries  in  which 
the  trade  union  has  held  undisputed  sway.  With  the 
transformation  of  the  employer  from  a  skilled  craftsman 

0  a  mere  entrepreneur  the  education  of  the  apprentice 
fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  journeyman.  There  was 
no  pay  for  teaching  and  no  responsibility;  the  journey- 
man was  often  on  piece  work  which  required  his  utmost 
exertions;  and  if  the  apprentice  showed  himself  compe- 
tent in  the  work  he  displaced  his  teacher  at  lower  wages. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  tendency  has  inevitably 
been  to  give  the  apprentice  only  the  menial  tasks  of  the 
shop  and  leave  him  to  pick  up  the  trade  as  best  he  can. 
Moreover,  the  competitive  demand  for  cheap  labor  regard- 
less of  efficiency,  especially  in  contract  work  given  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  has  frequently  tempted  half-taught  ap- 
prentices to  sacrifice  their  trade  education  to  an  immedi- 
ate InarMM  fa)  wages.  Thus  apprentice  labor  has  come  to 
menu  rru  rely  eheap  labor.  The  conditions  of  modern  in- 
dustry arc,  for  the  most  part,  too  strenuous  to  allow  of 
any  serious  attempt  at  the  education  of  boys  in  the  shop. 

As  for  the  protection  of  the  labor  market,  the  unions 
have  found  this  also  impassible.  Machines  which  can  be 
managed  with  a  few  hours'  or  days'  practice  have  in  some 
trades  made  automatons  of  men.  Moreover,  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor  saving  machinery  has  doubtless  been  accelcr- 
Btad  by  tin-  inefficiency  of  the  journeymen  trained  under 
the  slip-shod  methods  of  the  modern  workshop.  In  some 
trades  immigration  hns  paralyzed  tin*  iNmls  of  the 
unions,  while  in  others  fraudulent  "schools,"  which  pre- 
tend to  give  thorough  training  in  a  pheni.mrnally  short 
time,  have  thrown  upon  the  labor  market  large  numbers 
of  snperfirinl  workmen. 

l.Y'_rnlal ions  concerning  apprenticeship  are  commonly 
found  among  union  rules,  and  in  the  well  organized 
trades,  as  in  stone-eu t tin-,',  brick-laving  and  carpentry 
work,  they  are  enforced  in  all  union  shops,  I  sunlh  it  is 
required  that  apprenticeship  must  begin  the  age 

of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  ami  in  some  eases  an  upper  limit 
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of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  is  set.  The  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship required  is  commonly  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  usual  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  is  one 
to  ten.  though  occasionally  a  ratio  as  low  as  one  to  fifteen 
is  named,  and  the  ratio  of  one  to  five  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
monest among  those  actually  enforced  by  local  unions. 
Not  infrequently  the  number  of  appi  nil  allowed  by 
the  union  is  greater  than  the  masters  care  to  take. 
Though  in  some  cases  these  rules  may  have  prevented 
boys  from  learning  the  trade,  it  is  generally  child  labor 
rather  than  true  apprenticeship  which  has  been  auVeinl, 
and  the  disappearance  of  apprentices  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  indisposition  of  the  masters  to  undertake 
their  training  than  to  any  trade  union  rules.  The  appren- 
tice question  gives  rise  to  strikes  only  when  so-called 
apprentices  "are  employed  in  purl  or  wholly  as  substi- 
tutes for  or  in  sharp  competition  with  skilled  labor."  In 
ordinary  years,  however,  only  about  one  strike  in  three 
hundred  is  caused  by  disputes  relating  to  the  apprentice- 
ship system. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  this  country  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  American  boy  has  been  unfitted  by 
the  purely  literary  training  of  his  public  school  education 
to  engage  in  any  manual  calling.  The  employ)  r  ifl  oon- 
fronted,  not  only  by  Hm  axpenae  and  trouble  of  i 

apprentices,  but  by  the  unwillingness  and  unfitness  of  the 
native  born   to  Irani  a  trade.     As  a  result,  empli 
liave  found  it  more  profitable  to  import  foreigners  edu- 
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cated  in  Europe  than  to  train  apprentices.  Within 
cent  years  this  tendency  has  been  checked  by  the  contract 
labor  laws,  but  the  impression  still  prevails  in  many  quar- 
ters that  Europe  is  a  never  ending  source  of  supply  of 
educated,  skilled  workmen,  while  it  is  forgotten  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  foreign  laborers  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try are  not  likely  to  be  as  skilled  as  those  who  remain  in 
the  OOUBtry  where  they  were  educated  and  contribute  to 
its  industrial  success. 

2.  Present  Status  of  Apprenticeship:  The  Twelfth 
Census  for  1900  returns  81,482  "apprentices"  and  "ap- 
prentices and  helpers"  in  sixteen  trades  and  "other  mis- 
cellaneous industries."  Only  2.45  per  cent  of  nil  the 
persons  engaged  in  these  occupations,  however,  were 
"apprentices"  or  "apprentices  and  helpers,"  the  highest 
proport  ious  being  5.70  per  cent,  among  the  ' '  plumbers  and 
gas  and  steam  fitters,"  5.86  per  cent,  among  the  "machin- 
ists" and  6.72  per  cent,  in  "other  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries." If  these  figures  are  to  bo  1  rusted,  in  no  trade  does 
the  number  of  apprentices  and  helpers  reach  the  propor- 

ii(.n  ;:  in'.vrl  1  >-.  tin  sl.rid*  <\  aniOUfl.  which  i-  jbOUl  7  p.-r 
tvnt     wbilp  Hip  usual  ullnwunnp  of  10  pr>r  nrgl,  »ppPArarte. 

.•Mi.il;  Hi.-;i!  in  general,  the  axiom  have  m  tin-  pusr 
favor,  il  the  apprenticeship  sjcataa  and  t— — d  upijuin- 
dustrial  education  in  schools.  This  attitude,  however, 
seems  to  be  changing,  and  recently  several  trndp  sylinnU 

liitvi'  lii't.-n  start  ej    5E  i!i.-  :m.--w.  .-.  jjf  l;ibji-.inii'ii--. 
Probably  ver>r  few,  even  of  those  classified  as  ap; 
tices,  are  legally  indentured.    In  1886  fi"»  v*"--  v™* 
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Bureau  of  Statistics  of  fcphnr  f#miwi  that  in  the  four 
trades,  printing,  machinists,  carpenters,  and  plund»-is, 
■  »iily  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices  reply  in  ff  \q  the 
question  were  legally  indentured.  In  general,  the  true 
indenture  is  rarely  used  except  in  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory worfr,  though  in  a  few  in* lust  rial  schools  articles  nf  in- 
denture  are  required  of  pupils.  Sometimes,  too,  among 
the  glassworkers,  apprentices  are  indentured  for  three 
years  to  Obion  journeymen,  while  in  Boston,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  1899  with  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  apprentices 
are  regularly  indentured. 

Several  large  establishments  in  this  country  maintain  a 
systematic  apprenticeship,  though  tin-  methods  of  instruc- 
tion differ  radically  from  those  of  the  old  system.  Tin' 
jlaldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Provi- 
dence,  for  instance,  fyave  placed  their 
eh»i-fH>  oft  fiflft7«»t  jngt.ni/.yini.  whft  kffip  them  attach  oper- 
ation until  it  w  tWmghlv  learnad.  Tn  both  there  gataE. 
lishments  the  apprentices  are  indentured  and  are  required. 
to  attend  jvening  fchools.  The  .Baldwin  Locomotive 
Wyfo  ilnna  Ai^plpy  more  than  one  th<»  iv.tn  I  appren- 
lififijL__Jhc  Wanamaker  department  store  in  Philadelphia 
also  has  a  system  of  business  education  which  is  similar 
to  an  apprenticeship,  though  there  is  no  indenture,  and 
the  methods  are  in  some  ways  more  comparable  to  those 
of  a  school.  Certain  features  of  the  Wanamaker  method 
have  been  adopted  by  stores  in  other  cities.  The  Mid  vale 
Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  a  system  of  inden- 
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the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Labor  showed  that    in 
t  wi.'Tity-nine  trades  the  hoys  were  not  taught  a\\  frr*n<»1uy. 


in   sixteen  they   were  taught,   nil  Hmm-liw    anil  in  fiiyTit. 
trades  tboy  Wf>™  onmnHmtHi  tnnr>1it.  and  Qnfnfttiyaa  not. 

Nevertheless,  although  apprenticeship  appears  to  be  a 
dismal  failure  so  far  as  broad  trade  education  is  con- 
cerned, in  certain  occupations  the  qualities  of  workman- 
ship, especially  rapidity,  which  are  a  necessary  part  oTa 

thorough  tppbnirail  training,  utinmnl  ha  attainii.1  without 

a  more  or  legf  fTtgmfal  «>v  pan  ;«»/>*  in  actual  shop  v. 
and  the  term  of  this  ex periflnfl£-ifl  usually  called  an  ap- 
prenticeship. In  many  cases  these  sivcallcd  apprentices 
may,  however,  have  received  prc\  ions  ti-iiniiiL'  in  a  trade 
school  or  be  receiving  supplementary  training  in  a  con- 
tinuation school  at  the  time  of  employment.  Apprentice- 
ship, then,  holds  its  own  successfully  in  certain  industries, 
though  even  in  those  trades  in  which  it  is  most  successful 
there  is  a  tendency  to  recognize  the  need  of  a  thorough 
theoretical  training  as  supplementary  to  shop  work. 

3.  Industrial  Education :  In  a  broad  sense  appren- 
ticeship is  a  system  of  industrial  education,  but  the  lntter 
term  has  come  to  signify  a  method  under  whieh.jnstead 
of  the  subordination  of  edneation  to  production,  produc- 
tion is  subordinated  to  education.  In  other  words,  the 
idea  of  some  sort  of  school  organization  is  associated  with 
the  term  industrial  education. 

Several  classes  of  institutions  which  give  to  their  stu- 
dents more  or  less  mechanical  skill  must  be  excluded 
from  the  rigid  definition  of  industrial  schools.     There 


were  in  the  United  States  in  1903,   for   11 

v-five  Airriciiliiiral  and  Mechanical  < 
enrolment  of  47,047,  most  of  which  belong:  to  tin 
of  colleges  or  professional  schools.  In  several  of 
cultural  colleges,  however,  notably  those  of  Minn* 
Wisconsin,  the  realization  that  comparatively  few  < 
graduates  "have  returned  to  the  farms,  bnt 
them  are  found  in  the  management  of  our  mantii 
industries,"  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  ghoi 
courses  in,  ngnf"'*"™  'Signed  especially  for  r>r 
farmers.  These  courses,  and  also  the  dairy  schoo 
examples  of  true  industrial  education.  Other  go 
agricultural  colleges  offer  instruction  o f  n  imri-ly  _ 
tna^hjracter,  asm  il...  ease  of  the^coWec^Ajrriei; 
aui.1  Meehaniwi]  '  '..ll.-_-._-  ;«L  <;,-,•,..,.!,«,••  -  \\mJJ_ JJ_u__i 
which  the  leading  mechanical  trades  are  taught  ii 
year  courses.  P1»flns"p  Cnllpqe,  »l«o,  in  South  Cm 
has  a  textile  department,  added  in  1808,  whl 
equipped  with  a  full  line  of  cotton-mill  machinery 
similar  departments  were  estaMished  in  \S09  at  tl 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mad 
and  in  1900  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
ieal  I 

Other  institutions  which  are  excluded  from 
interpretation  of  the  idea  of  industrial  ed 
the  great  technical  colleges,  which  give  edncati 
professional  rather  than  of  an  indn  harac 

the  manual  training  schools,  which  use  the  mnnu 
aid  to  the  intellectual,  and  do  not  prepare  the 
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specifically  for  any  trade.     Nevertheless,  the  institutes  of 


technology  are  important  as  the  earliest  efforts  in  this 
country  for  education  of  an  industrial  character,  while 
the  manual  training  high  achools  arc  a  distinct  American 
type,  and  bid  fair  to  overcome  the  objection  previously 
made  that  a  public  school  training  tends  to  unfit  tmys  for 
mnniml  calling  Moreover,  the  need  of  to-day  is  said  to 
be  not  so  much  for  specialized  skill  as  for  that  general 
intelligence  and  broad  training  that  will  enable  t  ho  work- 
man to  pass  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  and  this  general  intelligence  and 
broad  training  it  is  the  aim  of  the  manual  training  school 
to  supply.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  have  seldom  become  mechanics. 

The  true  industrial  schools  those  which  gnw  pfft 
trade  instruction,  are  divided,  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  StatCfl  <  I'uunissiotier  ftf  Labor  on 
Trade  and  Technical  Education,  int<  !i  classes,  (a) 
trade  schools,  (h)  technical  schools,  and  (<•}  scliools  of  in- 
ilnslrial  drawing  and  Of  these  ihc  schools  of  in- 

tlust i-i.il  drawing  ami  design  were  the  earliest,  for  it  was 
in  the  application  of  art.  to  industry  that,  apprenticeship 
first  showed  its  weakness.  Gradually,  however,  the  tech- 
nical or  continuation  schools,  and  later  the  true  trade 
schools,  appeared. 

4.  Trade  Schools:  The  trade  school  is  a  direct  substi- 
tute for  apprenticeship  and  aims  to  give  the  pupil  a  thor- 
ough practical  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  graduating 
him  fully  equipped  except  as  to  speed,  which  is  more  eas- 
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ily  acquired  under  ordinary  working  conditk 
simplest  form  the  instruction  of  the  trade  sebx 
fined  entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  workshop,  and  coi 
perfect  ing  the  pQpii  in  BlQ  pnotiflfl  "f  the  manip 
and  operations  of  skilled  workmen  at  part  ictilnr  t 

There  lire,  however,  two  types  of  schooln,  those 
like  the  New  York  Trade  School,  give  short,   ir 
practical  courses,  and  those  which,  like  the  \\ik 
school,  near  PhUadelphJa^_aniL_Lhe  twoJgjgj^V 
t™X>  B^mni^  ^vjj  flMMflfl^  ifatfflKtiflfl  "^^llil 
four  v-;n-s  und  I  vm  tag  in  kheoretMftl  wort  sn 
the  same  subjects  as  the  manual  training  high  « 
"with  special  adaptation  in  theJaaLhaiLoLilni^ii 
the  particular  trade  which  the  pupil  is  lean- 
latter  type   ja..  the  newer   and  undoubtedly    tfy 
thoronjgh,  bu^  ft  can  scarcely  supply  the  place  i 
term  tradeachooj.  because  of  its  long postDonomci 
practical  resuita  which  ye  ^o-amal-   ;*»  ^"lflrul 
training  of  the  long  course  schools  "is  expect  <- 
rapid  advancement  beyond  the  grade  of  journeyum 

The  principal  occupations  for  which  trade  schoo 
been  established  are  the  building  and  mechanical 
barberintr,  brewing,  dairying,  dressmaking,  tailorir 
Unary,  domestic  science,  textile  manufacture 
making. 

The  New  York  Trade  School,  founded  by  Cole 
ard  T.  Auehmuty  in  1881,  is  the  largest  and 
nimbly  equipped  exclusively  trade  school  in 
States.     The  courses  include  electrical  work,  pat 
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l'mg,  plumbing,  printing,  bricklaying,  carpentry.  hoOflB, 
fresco,  and  sign  painting.  drawing.  biKflWBlWUPft  steam 
and  hot  water  fitting,  plastering,  and  cornice  making. 
This  school  has  no  BhtfOgMSO  prototype,  though  it  was  es- 
tablished after  careful  study  of  foreign  experience.  In^ 
the  day  classes  four  consecutive  months  are  necessary  1 1 1 
complete  the  course,  while  fan  the  evening  classes  a  much 
longer  time  is  required.  The  system  of  instruction  em- 
ployed is  known  as  the  "Auehmuty  system,"  and  com- 
bines the  practical  and  theoretical  "so  that  not  only  is 
skill  quickly  acquired,  but  the  scientific  principles  that 
underlie  the  work  are  also  studied."1  This  system  has 
been  remarkably  successful  and  has  been  adopted  in  a 
few  courses  in  other  schools,  notably  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn  and  St.  George's  Kv.-ning  Trade  School  in  New 
York. 

There  are  many  other  schools  which  give  courses  in  the 
building  and  mechanical  trades,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Williamson  Fnv  Sfliool  of  Mechanical 
Trades  of  Philadelphia,  the  California  BehooH  "I  M<rhan- 
ieal  Arts  and  the  Wilrnerdini:  Sim  no  I  of  Industrial  Arts, 
both  of  San  PraadBoo,  kfafl  Baroa  da  llirsch  Trade  School 

of  Xi-vs  York  City,  and  tin-  Hebrew  Te.-lmieid  Institute, 
also  of  New  York  City.  Nearly  all  of  the  numerous  in- 
dustrial  schools  for  the  white  and  colored  races,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  South,  give  instruction  in  these 
trades. 


•  .rrmtrtmth  A*n*<H  Itrport  ot  tf»  (I  MM  8totr$)  Commttitoner  of 
Labor,  p.  25- 
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distinct  need  within  the  industry  for  more  exact  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  brewing.  As  a 
rule,  only  those  who  have  had  experience  are  received  as 
students  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  presupposes  fa- 
miliarity with  the  practical  work  of  the  brewery.  These 
schools  ham  btn  of  marked  bonifil  botii  hi  bin  industry 
and  to  the  students  themselves.  With  the  knowledge  of 
scientific  methods  many  radical  improvements  in  produc- 
tion have  been  introduced,  which  have  eliminated  guess- 
work, have  made  use  of  materials  formerly  thrown  aside, 
and  have  improved,  not  only  the  quality,  but  also  the 
quantity  of  the  product.  Graduates  of  the  schools  are  in 
great  demand,  are  always  preferred  by  ampJ  OQ  B 8,  and  re- 
ceive from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  others. 
There  are  four  brewers'  schooll  in  the  United  States,  two 
in  New  York  City,  mw  in  ClliaagO  and  one  in  Milwaukee. 
The  dairy  schools  are  all  <w»w<*»+pH  yjfft  ""Hf—  *»* 
agriculttire  and  mechanic  arts.  The  first  one  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
University  of  "Wisconsin  in  1891,  "in  the  belief  that  a 
school  in  which  butter  nnd  cheese  making  should  be 
taught  would  be  of  great  valm-  to  the  dairy  industry,  and 
consequently  greatly  benefit  the  farmers."  Appropria- 
tions for  dairy  schools  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  were  made 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  1900-1901  4.\  re  1,402  stu- 

dents in  attendance  in  thirty-five  schools.  In  nearly  all 
cases  a  certain  amount  of  actual  experience  in  a  creamery 
or  cheese  factory  is  a  prerequisite  for  instruction,  and  the 

graduates  are  usually  employed  as  superintendents  of 
90 
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creameries.  Dairy  schools  are  said  to  have  ti 
ereatnery  industry  to  grow  within  a  decade  to  p 
whirh  it  would  normally  have  taken  many  yean 
and  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  always  pn 
employers,  and  receive  from  90  to  50  per 
wages  than  non- graduates. 

The  industrial  education  of  erirls  is  provi< 
large  variety  of  schools  of  dressmaking,  mill 
mestic  science.  In  many  cities  such  instruct i< 
on  hy  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
work  of  a  more  ambit  i'»us  character  is  found 
stitnte,  Brooklyn,  Drexcl  Institute,  Philad* 
Armour  Institute,  Chicago.  These  three  schools 
a  great  influence  upon  the  work  elsewhere,  as  the 
ates  have  generally  become  teachers.  In  Bo 
Women's  Kducational  and  Industrial  Union 
pioneer  in  this  class  of  instruction,  and  in  the  Soi 
are  many  girls'  schools  which  are  doing  valua 
along  this  line.  In  New  York  City  the  Manhat  ti 
School  for  Girls,  with  day  and  evening  classes  in 
operating,  upholstery.  hand-sewing,  and  the  pasti 
tiflcial  flowers  and  boxes,  began  its  work  in  th 
1902,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  decided  to  add 
instruction  in  trades  to  the  curriculum  of 
girls'  high  schools. 

The  general  testimony  is  thnt  "girls  who  hi 
ated  at  training  schools  for  domestics  do  better 
more  of  it  in  a  given  time  than  those  who 
such  training,  and  they  do  not  require 
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sight."  In  the  dressmaking  trade  it  is  said  that  in  ordi- 
nary work  the  graduates  of  schools  have  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage, but  in  the  art  of  cutting  and  fitting  they  are  far 
superior.  No  typrenticeebjp  is  usually  required  of  school 
graduates,  who  receive  higher  wages,  steadier  employ- 
ment and  more  rapid  promotion  than  others.  The  gradu- 
ates .1  millinery  schools  are  also  preferred  by  em- 
ployers. 

The  textile  schools  give  in  their  longer  courses,  which 
extend  over  four  years  in  the  da^elaHses,  the  most 
thorough  scientific  arid  technics]  instruct  ion.  These 
schools  are  a  direet  effort  to  foster  the  textile  industries  of 
particular  localities  through  edneation,  and  they  repre- 

trade  schools  have  received  governmfflataLsjd.  The  earli 
est  was  the  Philadelphia  school,  which  was  opened  in  1883, 
and  is  an  outgrowth  and  a  dopnrtnient  of  the  Sehool  of 
Industrial  Art.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  contrib- 
uted liberally  towards  its  support,  though  it  was  estab- 
lished and  equipped  by  the  mmtsfaetnreri  of  Philadel- 
phia. Lowell,  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, also  have  textile  schools,  supported  partly  by  the 
state,  and  partly  by  the  municipalities.  These  schools 
have  both  day  and  evening  classes,  the  latter  intended  for 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  adapted  to 
their  needs.  This  training  for  actual  operatives  miirht 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  In  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  located  the  American  GuuesyuBthnoe  School 
of  Textiles,  which  is  rather  a  technical  than  a  trade  school, 
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respondence  schools,  though  some  of  them  have  daily 
sessions  during  the  dull  season  in  the  trade. 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  industrial 
school,  the  need  for  such  education  seems  to  have  been 
within  the  last  few  years  more  keenly  f*''r  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth  and  success  of  the 
Young  Men's  <  "hristiaa  Association  classes  and  of  the  em 
respondence  Beboola  The  former  have  about  six  thou- 
sand pupils,  while  the  latter  claim  an  enrolment  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand.  The  most  notable  ex- 
amples of  the  older  schools  are  the  Spring  Garden  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  the  School  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York,  and  the  Newark 
Technical  School.  Among  the  more  recent  schools  hav- 
ing courses  of  this  character  are  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  Rochester,  New  York. 

One  serious  objection  to  these  technical  schools  designed  1 
[for  workmen  already  engaged  in  their  trades  is  that  they  j 
are  usually  obliged  to  carry  on  their  instruction  in  even- / 
essions  after  the  day's  work  is  done  and  when  the/ 
BtttdenJ    is   alrendy   tired  out  mentally   and   physical!/ 
"He  comes  more  or  less  worn  out  by  his  day's  toil,  and  he 
reaches  home  long  after  his  usual   retiring  hour,  prac- 
tieally  exhausted.     His  mind  can  not  be  alert  with  his 
body  in  a  fagged-out  coudition.  and  hence  this  class  of  in- 
struction is  at  once  a  great  hardship  and,  iu  comparison 
with  day  scho  of  relatively  little  profit.      Men  who 

are  engaged  in  any  kind  of  actual  raauual  labor  through 
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/  The  schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design  furnish 
/  instruction  in  freehand  and  mechanieal  drawing  and  in 
\  design  applied  to  various  industries.  A  pood  deal  of  at- 
tention is  usually  given  to  the  study  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  aud  of  the  materials  used.  There  are  three 
main  types  of  these  schools,  (a)  the  simplest  type  repre- 
sented by  evening  clnsses  in  industrial  drawing  such  as 
those  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  (b)  the  schools  of  art  and  de- 
sign, such  Ms  Oonper  1'nion  of  New  York  and  the  N 
bind  Institute  of  Baltimore,  and  (c)  the  schools  of  d 
exclusively,  sueh  as  the  Lowell  School  of  Design  of  Boston 
and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design,  Many  of  these 
are  much  older  than  the  trade  and  teehnical  schools,  and 
several  of  them  date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Both  architectural  and  mechanical  draftsmen  who  are 
graduates  of  schools  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  their  inst  motion.  The  art  courses 
offered  in  this  country  are  not.  however,  as  good  as  those 
of  the  European  schools,  and  the  progress  in  form  and 
art  is  not  equal  to  that  which  has  been  made  in  other  kinds 
of  industrial  and  technical  training. 

6.  Central  Aspects:  Industrial  education  in  the 
United  States  has  never  been  thoroughly  organized  and 
correlated,  as  it  is  in  several  European  countries,  which 
have  complete  systems  extending  from  the  kindergarten 
up  through  manual  training,  trade  ami  I.  -liuical  schools 
to    the   higher    engineering   and    scientific    institutions. 
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Moreover,  governmental  rapport  and 
which  n  the  role  in  Europe,  it  new  and  comparative] 
rare  in  this  country.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  wi; 
of  independent  growth,  bat  there  is  no  coordination  bi 
tween  the  different  classes  of  schools,  nearly  all  of  whk 
are  the  result  of  private  initiative  and  support.  Nevei 
theles,  the  number  of  excellent  trade  and  technici 
schools  is  increasing  yearly,  and  already  there  are  severs 
such  as  the  New  York  Trade  School,  the  Williamson  aa 
the  San  Francisco  trade  schools,  Drexel  and  Pratt  Inst 
tutes,  the  textile  schools,  and  the  New  York  Institute  fo 
Artist- Artisans,  which  compare  favorably  with  any  i 
Europe. 

The  problem  of  industrial  education  in  the  Sout] 
which  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  North,  owin 
to  the  presence  of  the  colored  race  and  to  the  high  pre 
portion  of  ignorant  whites,  has  led  to  the  establishment  i 
that  section  of  a  large  number  of  industrial  schools.  Mac 
of  these  are  small  and  many  of  them  are  poorly  e<|mppec 
hut  all  are  doing  their  share  towsrds  the  work  of  practice 
education.  The  schools  for  the  colored  race  range  in  sit 
from  those  having  about  thirty  pupils  to  such  inst  iUition 
as  the  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students  in  Mont 
gomory.  Alabama,  with  865  pupils,  and  Tnafcegea  Norma 
and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  with  1,08! 
pupils,  619  of  them  taking  the  trade  education  course* 
These  schools  are  either  partially  supported  by  charity  o 
are  state  institutions,  frequently  receiving  Federal  ai<! 
They  are  eminently  practical  and  are  directly  aim 
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enable  their  students  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  Southern 
industrial  schools  for  the  white  race  arc  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  for  the  colored  race,  and  are  fewer  in  number, 
but  they  also  are  partly  charitable. 

Industrial  education  is.  on  the  whole,  however,  far  more 
advanced  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  by  geo- 
graphical divisions  the  number  of  schools  reported  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  scholas- 
tic year  ending  June,  1902,  as  devoted  chiefly  to  manual 
and  industrial  training,  with  the  total  number  of  pupils 
and  instructors  in  the  manu:tl.  industrial  and  technical 
training  departments : 


Number 
of  Insti- 
tution* 

Number 

of  in- 
structor* 

Numl'.-r 
M  i-lc- 

mfnUrjr 
pupils 

Number 

of 

*i»oon<UrT 

rtndnfti 

United  States 

163 

1.559 

18.100 

81,070 

North  Atlantic  division 

66 

648 

5.981 

19.677 

South  Atlantic 

21 

121 

1.591 

1.356 

South  Central 

15 

63 

1.202 

632 

North  Central       •■ 

45 

400 

6,680 

7.570 

Western 

27 

287 

8.845 

1,986 

Recently  there  has  been  a  growing  movement  towards 
and  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  assistance  for  industrial 
education.  This  is  displayed  in  the  state  and  municipal 
aid  given  to  textile  schools  and  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
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mere  muscle  in  industry  has  passed  and  the  day  of  mind, 
with  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  has  dfl  H  Bed."1 

RcmiENCBS:  The  principal  authority  relied  upon  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  chapter  has  been  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
(I  nltcd  State*)  fommintioncr  of  Labor.  1802.  on  Trade  and  Technical 
an  n.  which  contain*  a  brief  review  of  the  subject,  pp.  7- 15,  a 
description  of  trad*  and  technical  adncatSoai  In  tisi  i  nii.il  St4Ma\  pp. 
1"  424.  and  a  careful  trcatrucut  of  trade  ami  bjeh&leaJ  rf"*M-  la  the 
various  European  countries  and  In  Canada.  The  Eighth  Annual  //. . 
of  the  (t'nlled  States)  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  also  upon  Industrial 
KiiuiuUun.  (nit  nil*  t*  now  obsolete-  The  ftepwtt  Of  ""  i'i>mmlM»loner 
of  Erlui -a Hon  contain  a  chnjitrr  devoted  to  miinuiil  nutl  luiluslrlnl  train- 
ing and  usually  one  devoted  to  recent  statistics  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechiinli-Hl  colleges.  The  It  menu  of  Education  haa  also  Issued  a  spe- 
cial report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Isaac  Kdwards  Clarke.  A.  M  .  on  Education 
in  the  fatal— trial  and  Vine  1  f  fir  in  th,  fnitcd  Staff*,  of  which  I'arU 
III  ;ind  IV,  entitled  ffldtttfrM  and  T<  •  MfMl  /..living  In  Voluntary  As- 
sociations and  Bndmc.rd  Institution*,  uud  Industrial  and  Technical 
Ti'itninn  in  School*  of  TrdinoUwg  uii'l  I  nitid  BttttM  ti9Hi  Grant  Vol- 
lege*,  bear  In  pnrt  upon  the  subject  of  this  rhnpirr.  The  lirpui  l  uf  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Appointed  to  Investigate  the  Brisling  Sus- 
tetns  of  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education.  1803.  la  also  valu- 
able 

SCPrtiMKXTABT  Rkadixos: 

1,  Apprenticeship: 

la)  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Statistics.  188S.  pp.   105-188. 

(6)  Fourth  Report  of  the  fSew  York)  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
i  toot    ISM    i'i'    -i  #88.     diMlm. 

(c)  Fourth  Kepori  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor.  18M, 
pp.  128-382. 

2.  Industrial   Education : 

i.i    i:.>l-n.  a,n,i.,i  a  i  litng.  "learning  a  Trade,"  pp.  2&&-82&. 

(6)    Prlu-luMt     •Industrial   and  Technical  Training  In  Popular 

I  >ln, -nth. n,"    Bdwati  V.,1      XXIII,    pp.    281- 

BOS, 

(c)  Dyer.  "Industrial  Training."  The  Becimion  of  Industry. 
pp.    is-.  'JO! I 

(ill  Slsth  liiport  of  thr  Nebraska  lluteau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistic*.  1808,  pp.  503  710. 

8.     Higher  Technical  Training: 

(a)  Walker.  "Technological  Education,"  lUscuselons  in  Edu- 
cation, pp.  3-111. 

I  Bureau  of  MnmNMi  Education  in  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  in 
the  United  States,  Part  IV,  1808.  General  John  Eaton,  p.  721. 
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Just  as  most  industrial  evils  finally  express  themselves 
in  terms  of  poverty,  so  most  if  not  all  the  methods  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  employment  find  a  common  ex- 
pression in  lahor  legislation.  In  the  present  ehapter  a 
brief  review  of  the  more  important  lahor  laws  is  given,  in 
order  to  bring  rapidly  before  1 1 1» -  rc;uU  r  sumo  of  those 
methods  of  amelioration  and  betterment  which  have  not 
been  specially  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
book,  and  in  order,  more  particularly,  to  call  attention  to 
the  growing  and  significant  movement  to  improve  the 
eundil  ions  of  f  ln»  laboring  classes  by  legislative  enactment. 

1.  Historical  Dcvtln]>nirnt  of  Labor  Legislation:  In 
order  to  appreciate  thr  rigniflfllMHrlf  of  tbis  movement,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  many  centuries  preceding  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  conditions  of  labor  had  been  minutely,  and  rather  un- 
generously, regulated  by  the  state :  labor  was  compulsory, 
and  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  proportion  of  appren- 
tices to  journeymen  was  fixed  by  statute  or  by  officers  of 
the  law ;  in  England,  at  least,  the  passage  of  the  poorer 
laborers  from  parish  to  parish  was  very  strictly  guarded, 
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and  the  combination  of  laborers  in  strikes  and  trade  un- 
ions was  rigorously  prohibited.  Tin-  man  who  settled 
America  brought  to  this  country  the  BoeSal  philosophy 
upon  which  this  legal  system  was  based,  ami  al  one  time* 
another,  most  of  the  New  England  colonies  attempted  to 
fix  wages  by  statute,  or  fined  ambitious  workmen  for  tak- 
ing more  than  the  legal  rates. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  land  could  be  obtained  in 
the  American  colonies,  laws  designed  to  reduce  the  wages 
and  opportunity's  <>f  Die  working  classes  were  foredoomed 
to  failure,  .mikI  the  <>M  s\si.<-m  nt"  sink-  control  never  ob- 
tained any  rpal  foothold  here.  Even  in  Europe  it  began 
to  In.  ,il.  i.l.iwn  in  tin-  eighteenth  century,  as  the  old  indus- 
trial order  yielded  to  the  new.  A  class  of  employers  arose 
to  whom  the  old  regulations  were  vexatious  and  hurden- 
some.  Mill  owners,  for  instance,  did  not  wish  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  for  the  women  and  children  who 
were  to  run  the  cotton  mules  and  the  power  looms. 
Under  the  combined  assaults  of  Adam  Smith,  the  physio- 
•  philosophy  and  the  new  manufacturing  interests, 
the  old  doet rim*  nf  stale  control  was  replaced  by  a  new 
ideal  of  eeonomic  freedom,  the  doctrine  of  laiste*  fairc. 

In  the  1'nited  States  the  new  philosophy  of  freedom  ex- 
arotsed  a  profound,  and  from  the  pr<  sen!  standpoint,  an 
even  more  lasting  influence  than  in  France  or  F.ngL 
Coinciding  so  opportunely  with  the  political  demands  and 
movements  of  the  Revolutionary  Period,  it  was  not  only 
welcomed  with  eagerness  by  the  American  people,  but  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  organic  law  of  the  state  and  fed- 
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eral  governments,  from  which  vantage  ground  it  has  con- 
dition^] and,  in  a  negative  sense,  controlled  all  thfl  labor 
legislation  of  tin-  I.'nitcd  States  from  that  time  to  this. 

In  the  const  it  ui  ions  of  tin-  federal  government  and  of 
most  of  our  commonwealths,  certain  vague  phrases  are  to 
be  found,  to  the  general  effect  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  property  exeept  by  due  process 
of  law,  or.  to  cite  typical  phrases  more  to  the  point,  (a) 
that  "citizens  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  essential  and 
inalienable  right,  to  acquire,  possess  and  pfOteOt  prop- 
erty;" and  (b)  that  "the  legislature  may  not,  make  any 
grant,  of  special  privileges  ,<■■  'uwmwaSA  i  i  ti/en  or 

class  of  citizens."  These  vague  phrases  have  universally 
been  interpreted  to  enunciate  a  c.on$titittii/>uil  right  to 
freedom  of  contract  and  a  constitutional  inhibition  of 
class  legislation.  The  representatives  of  the  people  can 
not,  in  general,  by  anything  short  of  BD  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States,  deprive  an  adult 
eit  i/en  of  the  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  labor  freely,  or  regu- 
late the  conditions  of  employment  of  any  special  class  of 
the  adult  population,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts,  the 
regulation  might  naturally  and  reasonably  be  applied  to 
the  whole  population.  Of  course,  this  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  two  doctrines  does  not  exhaust  the  subject. 
The  courts  have  been  generous  with  t  I utive  branch 

of  the  government,  permitting  a  large  amount  of  class 
legislation,  and  extensive  limitations  of  the  freedom  of 
contract,  when  such  legislation  and  limitation  seemed  to 
them  just  and  reasonable.     But  the  presumption  is  al- 


d 

With 

how  the  labor  law  ha 
far  as  it  does,  and  why  it  baa  gone  bo  further. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  free  contract 
rated  into  the  wuaUtiitianai  law  of  the  Caked 
and  rapidly  became  supreme  is  English  political  phi- 
losophy, in  neither  country  was  it  ever  thoroughly  co- 
forced  in  practice.  Legislation  in  bekalf  of  the  employer 
tees  never  followed  by  a  period  of  noninterference,  in 
which  the  stole  merely  kept  tke  ring  end  Irl  capital  and 
labor  fight  it  out;  it  has  been  succeeded  instead  by  state 
protection  of  tke  working  closees.  In  1803,  before  the 
statute  of  apprentices  waa  formally  repealed,  the  first 
child  labor  lav  waa  passed  in  England,  having  aa  its 
principal  object  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals 
of  pauper  children  employed  in  cotton  factories.  From 
this  humble  beginning  the  protection  of  the  state  was 
gradually  extended  to  "young  people"  and  other  textile 
industries  (1833),  then  to  women  (1844),  next  to  all  large 
industries  (1864),  then  to  the  smaller  workshops  gen- 
erally (1867),  and  finally  in  1878  blossomed  out  into  a 
full-fledged  factory  act,  regulating  industry  generally  in 
behalf  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  laboring  population. 

The  development  of  the  English  law  on  labor  combina- 
tions is  even  more  significant.     The  old  Combination  Acts, 
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which  made  labor  organizations  positively  criminal,  were, 
it  will  be  remembered,  repealed  in  1S24.  But  for  many 
years  thereafter  such  combinations  were  negatively  il- 
legal :  that  is  to  say,  the  courts  regarded  them  as  agree- 
ments in  restraint  of  trade,  and  refused  to  countenance 
them  by  enforcing  their  contracts  or  in  any  way  extend' 
im.'  to  them  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  was  even  be- 
lieved that  because  of  this  taint,  trade  unions  had  no  pro- 
tection  against  the  embezzlement  of  their  funds  by  treas- 
urers, secretaries  and  other  administrative  officers. 

In  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  (is  am*  nded  in  1876) 
the  government  turned  its  back  squarely  upon  the  old  his- 
torical policy  of  disapprobation,  and  entered  noon  a 
policy  «)f  positive  encouragement  which  scarcely  has  a 
parallel  in  the  law  of  associations.  Thereafter,  no  trade 
union  was  to  be  considered  illegal  merely  because  it  was  is 
restraint  of  trade,  the  funds  of  trade  unions  were  afforded 
ample  protection,  and  in  retain  for  the  simple  obligation 
of  filing  with  the  registrar  of  trade  unions  a  copy  of  their 
bydaws  and  certain  simple  statistical  Statement!,  the 
unions  secured  the  right  to  be  represented  by  trustees,  and 
through  them  to  hold  property,  do  business,  and  maintain 
suits  at  law  concerning  the  property  or  claims  of  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand  the  unions  were  wholly  relieved 
of  the  ordinary  corporate  responsibilities  towards  their 
own  members,  and  the  courts  were  forbidden  to  entertain 
suits  concerning  the  breach  of  any  agreement  to  provide 
benefits  to  members,  etc.  In  short,  trade  unions  were  en- 
80 
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and  labor  boy- 
aadtfck 

the  keynote  of 
Gnat  Britain  and  the  United 
Steles  during  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  nineteenth  century. 

Tbe  isoreascnt  has  net  been  so  uninterrupted  and  un- 
eqni  vocal  in  the  United  States,  bot  even  here  tbe  history 
of  labor  VgsJttiisi  is  one  lone  tartnona  record  of  special 
protection  to  tbe  working  r  lames,  secured  by  subtle  limita- 
tion and  frank  disregard  of  tbe  doctrines  of  free  contract 
and  class  legislation.  Tbe  movement  began  apparently 
about  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  and  the  passage  of 
laws  giving  mechanics  and  artisans  a  prior  lien,  covering 
the  value  of  their  labor,  npon  buildings  constructed  and 
work  done  by  them.  Educational  legislation  for  minors 
was  i»«xt  idopted,  Massachusetts  passing  a  law  for  the 

1  Aa  mm  mure  favorable  atalua  bat  beta  conferred  upon  trade  unions 

bi  Ilia  Ian  of  |SBJ  exempting  trade  nnlon  fuoda  from  tbe  payment  of 

M  tat.  and  \iy  an  act  paaaed  In  1004.  tbe  detailed  prorlatont  of 

whli'ta  I  bav«  been  unable  to  eecurc. 

•See  tba  celebrated  caae  of  Queen  r.  Parsed,  14  Cox.  C.  I*.  306. 
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instruction  of  youths  in  manufacturing  establishments,  aa 
early  as  1836;  ami  this  v,  :is  quickly  followed  in  a  few 
other  states  by  child  labor  legislation  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  very  young  children  employed  in  IV 
Tin-  agitation  for  llir  Ii\um1  limitation  of  tin-  working  day, 
particularly  for  women,  was  incessant  in  the  more  ihi< -kly 
populated  states  during:  the  forties,  and  in  1849  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  a  ten  hour  law  for  women  and  children  in 
six  important  factory  industries.  But  in  general  nothing 
noteworthy  was  accomplished  until  1866,  when  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  typical  child  hihur  law;  and  three  years 
later  there  was  established  in  the  same  state,  the  first  of 
those  labor  bureaus  which  have  since  been  introduced 
with  such  useful  results  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  1871  Mmwi'llUIWlll  pflM6d  her  fa- 
mous ten-hour  law,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  of  all  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  employed 
in  manufacturing  cstnhlishmrnts,  to  ten  per  day.  In 
1877,  the  same  state,  which  has  paved  the  way  for  most 
American  labor  laws,  passed  an  act  for  the  inspection  of 
factories,  that  has  sinee  been  copied,  with  later  amend- 
ments and  amplifications,  in  about  twenty- four  states  (in 
1903). 

2.  The  Factory  Acts:  The  nature  of  the  American  fac- 
tory acts  is  well  described  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson's  digest  of  American  labor  laws : 

"In  all.  »hout  half  the  Statra  have  so  far  pamed  what  m»y  be  called  a 

■  ry  ac*    that  i».  lawn  for  the  rvirulalioii.  mainly  "unitary,  of  condition* 

in  factories  and  workshops.    These  Include  moat  of  the  States  which  have 
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dealt  At  til  by  statute  with  the  limitation  of  hours  of  labor;  the  New 
Kngland  States  generally.  New  York,  and  the  Northern  Central  and  North- 
western State*  following  it»  legi*latiou.  There  are  almost  do  factory  acta 
in  the  Sooth  ITennessee  la  an  exception]  nor  In  the  purely  agricultural 
States  of  the  West,  but  these  statutes  arc  being  passed  rapidly,  and. 
noraoTT,  In  States  where   they  have  already  been  enacted,  are  t»irif 

amended  tvery  year.  The  State*  adopting  soon  legislation  hare 

nanally  created  one  or  more  factory  Inspectors,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  atatntes  are  carried  out.  generally  with  powers  to  enter 
personally  or  by  deputy,  and  to  inspect  all  factories  at  any  time, 
dents  must  be  promptly  reported  to  sorb  inspectors.  The  most  u-uaJ 
statutes  are  those  making  provision  for  proper  Ore  escapes:  or  against  tho 
nseof  explosive  oils,  etc.;  for  the  removal  of  noxious  vapors  or  ilu-i  by 
fans  or  other  contrivances:  requiring  guards  to  be  placed  about  dangerous 
machinery,  belting,  elevators,  well*,  air-shafts,  crucibles.  Tats,  etc  ;  pro- 
viding that  doors  shall  open  outward:  prohibiting  the  machinery  from 
being  cleaned  while  in  motion  by  anyperson  (very  many  of  the  States 
provide  thnt  machinery  shall  not  be  cleaned  by  women  or  minors  under  a 
certain  age);  requiring  mechanical  belt  shifters.  •  <*ing  connection 

by  bells,  tubes,  etc..  between  any  room  where  machinery  is  used  and  the 
engine  room:  laws  requiring  a  certain  amonnt  of  cubic  air  space  in  fa.- 
tories  (or  other  statutes  to  prevent  over-crowding)  and  secure  sanitary 
conditions  generally;  requiring  wall*  to  be  limed  or  painted;  laws  pro- 
viding specially  for  decency  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  such  as  laws 
requiring  separate  toilet  rooms;  laws  requiring  screened  stairways  or 
handrails  on  stairways.  Finally,  there  are  many  statutes  regulating  the 
construction  of  buildings,  providing  for  railing*  upon  scaffold*,  aud  for 
suitable  scaffolds  generally Employers  are  frequently  per- 
mitted or  required  to  ring  bells  and  use  whistles  in  towns  »nd  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  waking  their  employee*,  or  giving  them  other  notice.    ' 

3.  Laws  Regulating  the  Hours  of  Labor:  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  factory  acts  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  state  to  extend  special 
protection  to  the  working  classes.  Their  introduction, 
however,  was  never  seriously  hampered  by  legal  or  con- 
stitutional difficulties,  since  they  constitute  a  plain  and 
unequivocal  exercise  of  the  police  power— a  Boeial  right 
inherent  in  ihe  representatives  of  the  people,  arising  out 
of  the  primal  necessity  of  protecting  tho  public  health  and 
safety,  which  is  even  more  fundamental  than  the  indi- 


■F.   J.  Stlmson  in  Report  Of  the  Industrial  Commission   (lOOr 
V,  pp.  100-101. 


vidua]  right  to  buy  and  sell  labor  freely.  The  laws  regu- 
lating the  hours  of  labor,  however,  seem  more  inconsistent 
with  Que  doctrine  of  free  contract:  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  doctrine  has  boon  interpreted,  modified 
and  limited  in  order  to  admit  of  their  enforcement,  is  ex- 
tremely significant  of  the  character  and  strength  of  the 
modern  demand  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes. 

Thcs.  laws  are  of  several  distinct  varieties,  (a)  Those 
regulating  the  hours  of  women  and  children  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  II.  The  constitutionality  of  the  child 
labor  laws  has  never  been  questioned,  since  for  certain 
purposes  the  state  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  position  of 
guardian  towards  minors  and  other  persons  mm  sui  juris, 
and  is  not  only  empowered  but  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  tln-m. 

(b)  So  also  there  has  been  no  serious  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws  passed  by  many  stab's,  fixing 
the  length  of  the  legal  working  day  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial ci))ilr(ut  }>,hiri)i  !hr  itnjilm/tr  anil  wage-earner. 
Many  of  ;  ws  particularly  provide  that  i he  employee 

is  entitled  to  extra  pay  for  over  time,  but  they  have 
proved  ineffective  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  employee 
will  be  assumed  to  have  impliedly  contracted  for  a  longer 
day,  if  such  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade  or  of  the  em- 
ployer in  question ;  and  secondly,  such  lotM  I "  fi  •  I 
by  a  workingman  only  after  he  ha3  thrown  up  his  job  and 
definitely  e/.  :l  to  antagonize  his  employer.     To  be 

most  serviceable  all  such  laws  must  be  preventive  as  well 
as  remedial. 


(c).  The  federal  government  and  about  fifteen  states 
have  passed  laws  fixing  the  hours  of  labor — usually  at 
eight  per  day— of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
the  government  or  by  private  contractors  doing  public 
v. ink  Most  of  the  state  laws  apply  to  municipal] 
some  of  them  prescribing  merely  the  kind  of  contract 
which  the  municipality  may  make.  Others  imposing  o  fine 
upon  any  contractor  who  works  his  men  for  longer  i 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Such  laws  have  been  held 
unconstitutional  in  Ohio.  Illinois,  California,  New  York 
and  pit  ImUv  in  other  states;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  lias  recently  sustained  the  Kansas  eight* 
hour  laws,  in  a  ease  involving  all  the  f'Tiluivs  which  in 
the  adverse  decisions  referred  to  above,  were  deemed  most 
objectionable  and  harmful.  The  dee&sSon  of  ibe  Supreme 
Court1   will  not   necessarily  change  the  opinion   of   the 

•This  decision  (Atkln  P,  Kansas,  101  V.  S..  207)  may  be  found  In 
Bulletin  of  the  (C.  8.)  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  50.  pp.  177-181.  Tbfl  Kan 
bab  eight-hour  laws  not  only  fix  the  hour*  of  Inhor.  but  pro t lib*  Ihnl  I  he 
prevailing  rate  of  wn^s  shall  be  pnld.  and  Impose  a  penally  of  line  or 
Imprisonment  upon  any  public  onVlul  or  contractor  violating  theaw  pro- 
vlsUma.  I'nder  these  lavs.  W.  W.  Atkln.  n  contractor  working  for  Kan- 
sas City,  was  fined  J 100  by  the  Kansas  conrts.  for  requiring  one  George 
Reese  to  work  tcu  hours  a  day  at  the  current  rate  of  wagsa.  Th*  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  whole  proceeding.  In  the  most  unequivocal 
terms,  declaring  I  bat  municipal  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the 
8tate.  which  may  abridge,  control  or  wholly  destroy  their  powers:  that 
whether  such  statutes  are  mischievous  or  beneficial  la  a  question  of  pub- 
lic policy  to  be  decided  by  the  legislature:  and  that  the  contractor** 
freedom  of  coatrtcf  was  not  In  question  :  "It  cannot  be  deemed  a  psrt 
of  lb©  liberty  of  any  contractor  thst  hr  be  allowed  to  do  public  work  In 
any  mode  he  may  choose  to  adopt,  without  regard  to  the  vtsU 
State.  On  the  contrary.  It  belongs  to  the  State,  as  the  guardian  and 
trustee  for  Its  people,  and  having  control  of  lt»  nffalra.  to  prescribe  the 
condltlona  upon  which  It  will  permit  work  to  be  done  on  Its  behalf,  or 
on  behalf  of  Its  municipalities.    •     •    •     And  no  a  Tor  public 

work  can  excuse  a  violation  of  his  agreement  with  the  State  by  doing 
that  which  the  statute  under  wblcb  be  proceeds  distinctly  and  lawfully 
forbids  him  to  do." 
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9tate  courts,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  great 
moral  influence  upon  them,  and  encourage  legislation  de- 
signed to  regulate  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment upon  public  works.  Thus  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York,  since  the  Kansas  decision,  has  rrvrrsnl  s  veral 
earlier  decisions  by  sustaining  the  right  of  the  state  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  persons  employed  directly  by  munic- 
ipalities,1 and  in  1905  the  people  of  New  York  will  vote 
upon  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  which  has 
twice  passed  the  legislature,  giving  the  legislature  power 
to  fix  all  conditions  of  labor  on  public  works,  whether 
sublet  to  contractors  or  not.  Several  municipalities,  it 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  have  attempted  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends,  by  ordinances  requiring  that  public  work 
shall  be  performed  by  union  labor,  or  that  certain  sup- 
plies shall  bear  the  union  label,  but  these  ordinances  have 
uniformly  been  declared  unconstitutional  when  ques- 
tioned in  the  higher  courts. 

(d).  Another  method  of  limiting  freedom  of  contract  is 
illustrated  in  the  laws  passed  in  about  fifteen  states,  which 
limit  the  hours  of  railway  employees  to  ten  or  twelve  per 
day,  or  provide  that  such  employes  shall  not  work  more 
than  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty-four  continuous  hours 
without  an  intermediate  rest,  usually  of  eight  hours.  So 
far  as  such  regulations  are  plainly  adapted  and  in  good 
faith  designed  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 

1  Ryan  «•.  City  of  Rn  York.  177  V  Y.  Rep..  271.  8ee  Xew  York 
Labor  Bulletin  for  March.  1904.  pp.  48-64. 
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,  the  Nebraska  law  of  ISBl  rapxiriatr  double  pa y- 
Btent  for  all  work  in  execs  of  eight  homxm  a  day  except  in 
the  east  of  form  and  domestic  labor,  was  annulled  by  the 
OupicaM  Conrt  of  that  state.  Bat  after  a  large  number 
of  aaeauagrr  advene  opinions,  it  baa  bow  been  folly  es- 
tab&shed  that  the  leyrialatnre  may  limit  tbe  boon  of  labor 
of  adult  men  in  mines,  raw  Iters,  balrrries  and  other  oecu- 
patkma  especially  dangeroos  to  tbe  health  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

This  was  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  in  tbe  famous  ease  of  Holden  r.  Hardy.1  in  which 
die  Court  recognized,  to  quote  its  own  words,  "that  tbe 
law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  progressive  science ;  •  •  thst 
restrictions  which  had  formerly  been  Isid  npon  tbe  eon- 
duct  of  individuals,  or  of  classes  of  individuals,  bare 
proved  detrimental  to  their  interests,  while,  upon  the 
other  hand,  certain  other  classes  of  persons  ( particularly 


»May  be  conveniently  found  In  BwlMtm  of  the  fT.  8.)  Drjnrlmmt  of 
W,  No.  IT,  pp.  tfA-Q&l.     It  aboqld  be  noted  that  thla  derlaloo  Is  not 
banding-  noon  rba  Mat*  conrm ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  baa 
annulled  a  law  similar  to  that  upheld  In  Boldce  v.  Hardy. 
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those  engaged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  employments) 
have  been  found  to  be  hi  need  of  additional  protection." 
And  the  court  continued,  after  recognizing  that  RUfih 
legislation  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  ordinary  factory 
laws  protecting  the  life  and  I  hub  of  employees:  "The 
legislature  has  also  recognized  tin-  fact,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  legislators  in  many  states  has  corroborated,  that 
the  proprietors  of  these  establishments  and  their  opera- 
tives do  not  stand  niton  an  equality,  and  that,  their  inter- 
ests are,  to  a  certain  extent,  conflicting.  The  former 
naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much  labor  as  possible  from 
th.ir  employees,  while  the  latter  are  often  induced  by  the 
fear  of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  whieh  their 
judgment,  fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be  detri- 
mental to  their  health  or  strength.  In  other  words,  the 
proprietors  lay  down  the  rules  and  the  laborers  are  prac- 
tically constrained  to  obey  them.  Tn  sneh  cases  self- 
interest  is  often  an  unsafe  guide,  ami  the  legislature  may 
properly  interpose  its  authority." 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  in  underground 
mines  and  smelters  have  since  been  passed  in  eight  other 
states,  and  in  Colorado  a  constitutional  amendment  has 
been  adopted  which  authorizes  general  legislation  of 
kind.  The  New  York  ten-hour  law  of  1895  applying  to 
bakers  and  eon  feel  ioners,  has  just  been  sustained  by  the 
highest  court  of  that  state.1  In  New  Zealand,  it  may  he 
interesting  to  note,  the  factory  acts  were  applied  to  adult 

•  People  r.  Locbner.  177  X.  Y.  Tlep ,  H5. 
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men  in  1901,  thus  making  the  compulsory  eight-hour  day 
imivi-rsftl  among  the  laboring  population. 

4.  Regulation  of  Wage  Payment:  The  subtle  legal  de- 
vices which  have  proved  so  effective  in  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor,  have  utterly  failed  when  applied  to  the  problem 
of  wage  payment ;  and  a  large  number  of  laws,  cordially 
endorsed  by  the  most  conservative  economists  and  care- 
fully designed  to  secure  the  prompt  payment  of  wages  or 
to  protect  wage-earners  against  company  stores,  have  been 
annulled  or  emasculated  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  contract  and  class  legislation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  this  legislation  in  great  detail,  (a) 
A  number  of  states  have  passed  laws  providing  for  the 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  payment  of  wages,  and  most  of  these 
laws  prohibit  "contracting  out"— an  obviously  necessary 
accompaniment  if  the  laws  are  to  be  effective.  These 
laws  have  been  generally  declared  unconstitutional  when 
questioned,  except  where  they  apply  to  corporations  only 
and  the  constitution  of  the  state  permits  the  modification 
of  corporate  charters  by  special  law.  The  corporation 
being  a  creature  of  the  state  would  seem  to  be  logically 
subject  to  modification  and  control  by  the  legislature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  companies  incorporated  after  the 
enactment  of  such  regulations. 

(b).  Precisely  the  same  fate  has  befallen  the  laws 
passed  in  about  twenty-three  states  prohibiting  the  en- 
forced dealing  at  company  stores,  or  the  payment  of 
wages  in  script,  store  orders,  etc.,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
are  generally  admitted.    Where  these  laws  are  uniform 
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in  their  application  the  logic  of  the  adjudicated  cases 
would  seem  to  render  them  invalid,  as  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  contract.  Where  their  operation  has  been 
confined  to  particular  industries,  such  as  mining  and 
manufacturing,  they  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
as  class  legislation.  The  powerlessness  of  the  legislature 
between  the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma  is  obvious.  An 
anti-truck  law  has  been  sustained  in  Indiana,1  {in  a  deci- 
sion distinctly  repudiated  in  several  other  states),  and 
these  laws  are  probably  constitutional  when  applied  to 
corporations  only,  in  states  which  (unlike  Illinois)  per- 
mit the  amendment  of  corporate  charters  by  special  law. 
But  any  general  law  abolishing  the  nuisance  of  truck 
payment  is  utterly  impossible.  In  recent  years  a  partial 
remedy  has  been  secured  in  laws  providing  that  ito 
orders  and  script— in  which  many  companies  pay  their 
employees— must  be  cash. .1  on  sight  or  at  thirty  days' 
notiee  at  their  face  value;  and  these  laws  have  been  sus- 
tained in  several  important  decisions.'  But.  they  offer 
no  real  remedy  for  the  evil  of  truck  payments,  because 
they  can  be  utilized  by  the  wage-earner  only  at  the  cost  of 
antagonizing  his  employer  and  thus  losing  his  position. 
The  suppression  of  the  truck  system  must  apparently  be 
brought  about  in  the  United  States  by  the  trade  union. 

5.  Other    Protective    Laws:     The    American    statute 
books  are  filled  with  legislation  conferring  upon  the  labor- 


1  Eren  tn  Tndlnn*.  a  weekly  wnpp  lnw  baa  recently  been  declared  un- 
constitutional. 8««  R«publlc  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  t\  State.  Bulletin  of 
the  (U.  8.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No   48,  pp    lllfi  1 1  2ft. 

*  bulb-fin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  So.  40.  pp.  619-02 J 
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ing  classes  special  protection  of  various  kinds,  (a)  Take 
i In-  enforcement  of  the  labor  contract.  The  courts  of 
\y  w  ill  compel  the  performance  of  all  other  contracts, 
Ulder  proper  conditions ;  but  the  lahor  contract  is  placed 
in  a  unique  class  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  no  court  will 
enforce  its  execution,  even  though  the  remedy  which  is 
left  to  the  employer— suit  for  damages— is  likely  to  be 
useless  because  of  the  fact  that  the  average  wage-earner 
has  no  means  with  which  to  pay  damages.1  (b)  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  practically  every  state  in  the  union 
exempts  the  laborer's  wages  from  attachment  or  execu- 
tion for  debt ;  although  in  most  states  the  exemption  is 
limited  to  $50  or  $1(10,  or  a  month's  WAgO>  and  a  few 
states  confine  the  exemption  to  workingmen  who  have  a 
family  to  support.  This  class  legislation  is  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  power  of  attachment  is  a  statutory 
privilege  conferred  by  the  legislature,  not  an  inherent 
right  of  Am  •■rrilii.ir,  .Mini  consequently  may  be  withdrawn 
in  whole  or  part  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  (c) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wage-earner  and  mechanic  are 
made  preferred  creditors  in  practically  every  state  of  the 
union,  ami  debts  due  for  labor  rendered  or  materials  fur- 
nished must  be  satisfied  in  full  next  after  taxes  and  gov- 
ernment claims,  in  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  bankrupts,  etc.  The  constitutionality  of 
these  laws  has  seldom  been  questioned,  and  Mr.  Stimson 


1  See  Sttmsons  Handbook,  pp.  '29  30.      Tin*  writer  desires  to  acknowl- 
edge lila  general  Indebtedness  to  this  valuable  work. 
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liflieves  that  they  "must  rest  either  upon  the  police  power 
or  on  the  precedent  of  the  bankruptcy  acts. 

flgUBKBg  that  along  certain  lines  it  is  impossible  to 
i  l  ile  or  explain  away  the  doctrines  of  free  MBftrad  and 
class  legislation,  our  state  legislatures  have  eiul«  -iivm-ed  to 
protect  the  laboring  population  indirectly,  by  encourag- 
ing and  fostering  trade  unions,  (d)  The  federal  govern- 
in.  nt  and  nearly  all  the  states  have  passed  laws  permit- 
ting cither  s  1 1  v  or  inferentially,  the  incorporation 
of  labor  organizations ;  but  the  utter  frei  dom  from  regu- 
lation or  inspection  which  the  uninmrpor:it''d  American 
union  enjoys,  has  up  to  this  time  prevented  the  incorpo- 
ration of  unions  in  any  considerable  number,  (e)  And 
seventeen  or  eigbtttn  states  have  passed  acts  declaring  it 
unlawful  for  employers  to  discharge  workmen  for  joining 
labor  organizations,  or  to  make  it  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment that  they  shall  not  belong  to  labor  organizations. 
Laws  of  this  kind  have  been  sustained  in  Ohio,  and  an- 
nulled in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  other  states, 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  they  are  unconstitu- 
tional, (f)  Trade  unions  also  are  now  protected  in  the 
use  of  the  union  label  in  most  states,  and  a  penalty  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both  is  imposed  for  counterfeiting  it. 
(g)  Finally,  labor  organizations  are  specifically  ex- 
empted in  a  number  of  states  from  the  operation  of  the 
anti-trust  acts  ( although  such  exemption  has  been  held 
to  annul  the  whole  law) ;  and  in  their  practical  execution 
the  anti-trust  laws  have  been  directed  against  combina- 
tions of  employers  in  restraint  of  trade,  rather  than 
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beat  fnada  aw  dairy  altered  to  sake  way  for  the  new 
Poaribry  the  chance  is  but  one  ammfeatarinn  of 
the  power  of  the  new  democracy,  a  sign  of  the  transfer  of 
political  control  from  the  classes  to  the  masses.  But  we 
are  concerned  with  the  essential  character  and  meaning 
of  the  oew  movement,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  dis- 
tinctly expreaaed  than  in  that  department  of  labor  law 
which  deals  with  the  responsibility  and  compensation  for 
accidents  happening  to  workmen  in  the  performance  of 
their  work. 

The  common  law  upon  the  subject  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :•  The  employer  b  under  nMiiration  to  provide 
his  workmen  with  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to 
work,  with  reasonably  safe  machinery  and  with  reason- 
ably prudent  and  competent  fellow-servants;  n 
employer  is  liable  in  damages  (a)  for  any  accident  '<>  the 
workmen  resulting  from  failure  to  display  t)i  ary 

prudence  and  care,  as  well  as  (b)  from  the  similar  failure 
or  negligence  of  any  superintendent,  overseer  or  other 
vice-principal  authorized  to  issue  orders  in  his  name, 
(e)  Moreover,  the  eni[»lin-<T  c;ui:i..t  divesl  himself  of  <his 
liability  by  contract  made  with  a  workman  bafora  the 

» See  H*lltUn  of  tht  (V.  8.)  Department  of  Labor.  No.  31.  p.  11&7K. 
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accident  occurs.  The  employer,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  the  latest  safety  de- 
vices, or  excessively  expensive  guards  and  protections:  he 
is  required  to  observe  only  the  ordinary  precautions  of  a 
reasonably  prudent  man.  These  precautions  having 
been  taken,  (d)  the  employee  assumes  all  the  risks  and 
hazards  incident  to  the  employment  or  (e)  arising  out  of 
the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  fellow-servants  fas 
distinguished  from  vice-principals),  and  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  damages  for  injury  resulting  therefrom.  Final- 
ly, even  though  the  employer  has  been  negligent,  the 
employee  can  not  recover  damages  (f)  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  remissness  of  the  employer  and  accepted  the  ex- 
traordinary risk— volenti  nun  fit  injuria;  or  (g)  if  he 
himself  has  been  guilty  of  additional  or  contributory 
negligence. 

Conceived  wholly  as  a  problem  between  man  and  man, 
concerning  itself  with  the  apportionment  of  blame  and 
responsibility  for  industrial  accidents  between  employer 
and  employee,  the  common  law  upon  this  subject  seems  to 
the  writer  substantially  just.  From  this  standpoint 
there  appears  no  good  reason,  for  instance,  why  the  em- 
ployer should  be  mulcted  heavily  in  damages— as  he  often 
is  by  sympathetic  juries— for  injuria  resulting  to  an 
employee  from  the  negligence  of  another  or  co-em  pi  oyee. 
If  anybody  is  to  blame,  it.  is  the  negligent  employee,  and 
that  he  is  usually  without  means  wherewith  to  pay  for 
the  damage  he  has  dnne,  is  the  misfortune  of  the  injured 
employee,  not  the  fault  of  the  employer.     Nevertheless, 


of  the  employee.  trfeB  be  k  killed  throagh  sock  faihtre. 
This  formal  lesal  enactment  of  the  duties  of  the  em- 
ployer is  not  wholly  soperfiuooa,  since  it  has  been  inter- 
preted in  many  courts  to  deprire  the  employer  of  the 
^*few*  of  aawuuption  of  risk,  and  in  some  eoorts,  of  the 
defence  of  contributory  niajhjiai'.  With  his  duties  de- 
scribed in  blsek  and  white  on  the  statute  books,  the  em- 
ployer cannot  escape  responsibility  for  disobeying  the 
law  by  pleading  that  his  employee  was  aware  of  the  dis- 
obedience. 

(i)  A  large  number  of  states,  also,  have  repealed  the 
fellow-servant  doctrine  with  regard  to  railway  em- 
ployees.    The  general  tenor  of  these  statutes  is  well  ex- 
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companies  shall  be  liable  to-  such  employee*  as  to  passengers,  for  Injuries 
arising  from  the  want  of  such  cam  ami  diliciinco." 

(j)  In  very  recent  years  a  small  number  of  progressive 
states  have  extended  the  principle  embodied  in  the  rail- 
way legislation  mentioned  above,  and  have  passed  gen- 
eral laws  which  seriously  modify  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine in  all  mechanical  industries.  The  Massachusetts 
law  will  serve  as  example.  This  act,  passed  in  1887, 
makes  the  employer  liable  for  injuries  caused:  (a)  by 
any  defect  in  ways,  works  or  machinery  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  the  employer  or  of  any  employee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  such  ways  and  works  were  in 
proper  ewulit  inn  :  (fi)  by  the  negligence  of  any  superin- 
tendent entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence; 
(y)  by  any  employee  who  has  charge  of  any  signal, 
switch,  locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railroad. 
When  an  employee  is  thus  injured,  while  thus  exercising 
due  care  and  diligence,  he  may  recover  damages  not  in 
excess  of  $4,000 ;  and  where  death  results,  the  widow,  next 
of  kin  or  legal  representative  may  recover  damages  not  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  Ordinarily  actions  for  damages  can  not 
be  instituted  under  this  law,  unless  the  employer  has  been 
duly  notified  of  the  accident  within  HO  days  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  actions  must  be  commenced  within  one  year  of 
the  same  time.  The  law,  it  may  be  added,  does  not  apply 
to  injuries  caused  by  fellow-employees  to  domestic  serv- 
ants or  farm  laborers. 

The  social  philosophy  underlying  the  common  law  of 
employers'  liability  is  extremely  significant.  It  regards 
81 
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accidents  as  avoidable  and  unavoidable.  The  loss  and 
trouble  which  result  from  the  unavoidable  accidents- 
constituting  what  is  called  in  Europe  the  "occupational 
risk"— are  shouldered  upon  the  employee  on  the  theory 
that  he  will  anticipate  them  when  lie  makes  the  wage 
contract,  and  will  demand  higher  wages  for  greater  risk*. 
The  avoidable  accidents  are  of  three  kinds,  due  respect- 
ively to  the  carelessness  of  the  employer,  tin-  vi.-tim  him- 
self, or  a  fellow-employee.  In  the  second  case,  of  course, 
the  victim  has  no  redress,  but  in  the  other  two  cases  be 
may  hale  the  wrongdoer  into  court  and  secure  compensa- 
tion for  the  injury  by  a  civil  action.  This  right  of  action, 
however,  is  obviously  useless  except  in  the  small  percent- 
age of  cases  in  which  the  employer  is  at  fault.  But  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  old  theory,  that  an  unsparing  ap- 
plication of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  will  force  em- 
ployees to  exercise  a  ceaseless  surveillance  over  one 
another,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  to  a 
minimum. 

Experience  has  shown,  to  borrow  a  medical  figure,  that 
this  diagnosis  of  the  evil  is  wrong,  and  that  the  remedies 
offered  are  wholly  ineffectual.  In  Europe,  careful  sta- 
tistical studies  of  the  responsibility  for  industrial  acci- 
dents have  been  made,  which  are  summed  up  in  the  table 
on  page  484.1  From  this  it  appears  that  considerably 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  such  accidents  are  due,  in  the 
long  run,  to  third  parties  or  the  ordinary  occupational 


1  Takes  from  the  admlrnble  atorty  In  the  ffrrmtmih  Report  #/  f»» 
(Xtw  York)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statutes,  pp.  037.  787  and  11 44 
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risk,  and  for  such  injuries  the  compensation  is  supposed 
to  accrue  to  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  a  wage  surplus. 
When  we  examine  wages  in  the  dangerous  and  unhealth- 
ful  occupations,  however,  no  trace  of  this  indemnification 
for  occupational  risk  is  discovered.  The  ten  industries 
or  occupations  in  which  accidents  are  most  frequent,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  experience  of  1897,  were:  vehicle 
driving,  grist  mills,  packing  and  despatch,  mines,  quar- 
ries, excavating,  wood,  interior  navigation,  breweries, 
building.1  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  last  two, 
these  are  poorly  paid  trades.  Nerve  and  skill  and  intelli- 
gence will  he  paid  for,  but  more  health,  life  ami  limb  are 
offered  in  inexhaustible  supplies,  and  so  far  as  an>i 
cral  rule  can  be  discerned  it  seems  to  work  rather  the 
oilier  way:  except  where  the  danger  is  horrifying  an  I 
dramatic— as  in  deep-sea  diving  or  steeple  climbing,— the 
fouler,  the  more  unhcalthfnl  and  more  dangerous  the 
occupation,  the  lower  the  rate  of  wages. 

According  to  the  following  table,  it  is  seen  that  about  25 
per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  are  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  victims  themselves.  Under  the  old  law,  the  suffer- 
ings and  poverty  of  these  unfortunates  (and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  their  wives,  children  and  dependents  i  were 
supposed  to  be  a  punishment  for  their  own  carelessness. 
But  this  carelessness,  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize,  is 
often  due  to  the  mere  stress  and  strain  under  which  mod- 
ern factory  operatives  work,  as  is  indicated  by  reliable 

■  In  np.  Ht.  p.  7fif».      Ranked  on  a  basil  of  the  Indemnified  accidents. 
He  order  differ*  from  year  to  year,  but  the  otter  absence  of  any  cor- 
relation with  wages  Is  always  noticeable. 
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statistics  which  show  that  accidents  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  last  hour  of  work  than  in  the  remainder  of 
the  working  day.  And,  as  we  might  expect,  our  Amer- 
ican statistics  of  accidents— such  as  they  are— show  do 
sign  that  this  fastening  of  responsibility  upon  the  em- 
ployees themselves  has  made  accidents  more  Infrequent 
Some  slight  decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  proportion  of 
fatal  accidents  among  railway  employees,  but  in  «• 
industries,  and  in  the  proportion  of  non-fatal  accident* 
among  railway  employees,1  no  improvement  is  percep- 
tible ;  although  the  increasing  regulation  of  factories, 
mines  and  railroads  would  have  worked  with  the  common 
law— had  the  common  law  been  working  in  this  direction 
—to  diminish  the  frequency  of  accidents. 

*  See  Btatittlea  of  RaUtcaya  undf  r  "Railway  Aer Ideata,"  tad  W.  T. 
WUIoushby  In  Bulletin  of  the  (V.  8.)  Department  Of  letter.  No.  82, 
8.  16-18, 
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Returning  again  to  the  statistics  of  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial accidents,  it  was  found  that  about  20  per  cent,  in 
Germany,  1  per  cent,  in  Austria,  and  12  per  cent  in  Eng- 
land might  be  fairly  charged  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer.  These  injuries,  under  the  old  law,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  indemnified  by  suitable  damages  secured 
through  law  suits.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  this 
remedy,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  unsuitabili 
The  ordinary  civil  action  is  costly,  prolonged  and  fatally 
uncertain.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  injured  work- 
men have  the  intelligence,  enterprise  and  means  to  insti- 
tute such  suits,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  possess  the 
resources  and  perseverance  necessary  to  carry  them  to  a 
successful  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  cases  are 
conducted  by  professional  accident  attorneys,  sympa- 
thetic juries  frequently  grant  damages  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  workmen;  and  the 
remedy,  which  to  many  injured  workmen  is  utterly  use- 
less, frequently  becomes  to  the  employers  a  source  of 
worry,  irritation  and  troublesome  litigation. 

This  problem  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail,  not 
only  because  the  law  of  employers'  liability  is  in  one 
aspect  the  most  important  branch  of  labor  law.  but  be- 
imiisc  our  American  commonwealths,  in  defiance  of  expe- 
rience and  foreign  leadership,  have  blindly  persisted  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  a  grave  industrial  evil  by  modifying 
an  old  law,  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  when  an  acci- 
dent happens  somebody  is  to  blame,  and  that  the  best  way 
of  preventing  accidents  is  to  make  the  blameworthy 
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parties  bear  the  consequences  of  their  negligence.  Th 
facts  cited  above  show  that  this  theory  is  wh< 
the  question;  not  so  witch  unjust  as  totally  inapplicahU. 
The  government  of  course  should  compel  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  to  take  every  possible  precaution  agaimt 
accident,  by  positive  law,  and  every  infraction  of  this  law 
should  lead  to  criminal  indictment,  not  civil  action. 
Even  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  however,  tber* 
will  inevitably  occur— with  men  and  machinery  as  they 
actually  are— a  very  large  number  of  industrial  :i 
For  instance,  if  accidents  were  relatively  as  numerous  its 
11h'  United  States  in  1900  as  in  Germany— and  they  were 
prob&bly  much  more  numerous— more  than  10,000  Amer- 
ican workmen  were  killed  at  their  work ;  68,000  v. 
abled  for  life;  55,000  were  temporarily  disabled  for  more 
than  thirteen  weeks,  and  400,000  were  incapacitated  for 
more  than  three  days  but  less  than  thirteen  weeks.1  Such 
accidents,  if  un  indemnified,  lead  to  unemployment  and 
poverty,  and  these  in  turn  multiply  and  breed  the  Terr 
imprudence  and  disregard  of  life  which  cooperate  with 
industrial  conditions  to  create  the  evil  Experience, 
therefore,  seems  to  show  plainly  that  the  wage-earning 
classes  are  not  able  to  secure  indemnity  for  a  s  in 

the  manner  contemplated  by  the  common  law.  nnd  that 
the  luck  of  indemnification  leads  to  a  grave  social  evil 
which  tends  to  expand  and  increase  gun 

free  contract.    But  it  is  unfair  to  demand  this  indom 


•  E*tlm»t««  Rl»r«ii   In  tti»  8ff  mtttnth  Report  of  the  f\'t*    York  I 
rccu  of  Labor  Statiilici.  pp.  35T-M8. 
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either  from  the  employers  or  the  employees.  As  the  acci- 
dents arise  largely  from  the  necessities  of  modem  indus- 
try, the  cost  of  protection  should  be  made  a  charge  upon 
industry,  to  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  as  other  costs  of 
production  are  borne,  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

7.  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts:  These  truths  have 
been  fully  accepted  in  most  countries  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  law  of  employers'  liability  has  been  super- 
seded by  workmen's  compensation  arts,  which  compel  the 
employer  to  indemnify  his  workmen  for  every  injury  not 
caused  by  the  drunkenness  or  wilful  misconduct  of  the 
victim  himself.  The  compensation  is  fixed  and  definite, 
though  usually  adjusted  to  the  seriousness  of  the  accident, 
the  period  of  incapacity  and  the  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent upon  the  victim.  In  most  cases,  payment  must 
be  made  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  find  in  order  to  insure 
the  certain  payment  of  these  pensions  and  protect  bene- 
ficiaries against  the  bankruptcy  of  employers,  the  latter 
are  in  many  countries  compelled  to  take  out  accident  in- 
surance for  their  employers  either  ivith  private  companies 
or  the  state  itself.  It  becomes  comparatively  i-asv  to  pro- 
vide sneh  insurance  when  the  compensation  for  accidents 
is  fixed  and  certain.  The  general  provisions  of  these  laws 
are  summed  up  in  a  compact  tabular  statement,  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Weber  and  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
(U.  S.)  Department  of  Labor  for  May,  1902,  which  the 
reader  is  advised  to  consult 

In  1902  the  State  of  Maryland  adopted  a  fnll-fledged 
accident  insurance  law.    Its  provisions  -were  extremely 
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interesting.  First,  it  proceeded  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility for  accidents  upon  the  employer  by  boldly  abolish- 
ing the  fellow  servant  doetrine  and  modifying  the 
trine  of  contributory  negligence.  Having  provided  em- 
ployers with  a  motive  for  accepting  the  following  alterna- 
tive, it  then  offered  to  exempt  them  from  the  special 
liability  created  by  the  act,  on  the  condition  that  1 1 
would  deposit  monthly  with  the  insurance  commissioner, 
a  certain  insurance  premium  for  each  employee,  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  risks  of  the  occupation.  From  th« 
insurance  fund  thus  created,  the  insurance  commissioner 
was  authorized  to  pay  $1,000  to  the  widow  or  other  de- 
pendents of  any  insured  employee  who  was  killed  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  trade  or  calling.  l:nfortiinntoly.  the 
insurance  commissioner  was  authorized  to  bring  within 
the  operation  of  the  act  any  industry  which  he  deemed 
prudent,  and  exempt  any  company  from  the  operation  of 
the  act,  which  in  his  opinion  was  making  better  and  more 
generous  provision  for  their  workmen  through  relief  asso- 
ciations or  oilier  methods  of  private  insurance,  than  they 
wniih!  make  by  complying  with  the  insurance  pr 

Of  Ihe  act  itself.       This  clnusr  was  (lie  inidiiiiiEr  of  the  law. 

A  Baltimore  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional, 
the  grounds  that  it  gave  the  insurance  commissioner  judi- 
cial powers,  and  deprived  individuals  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury     So  perish  American  labor  laws! 

8.  Compulsory  Ins\  Ml  of  the  fundamental  ar- 

guments upon  which  the  policy  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  accident  rest,  apply  with  redoubled  force  to  com- 
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pulsory  insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age.  To  be 
sure,  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  compulsory 
insuranee  against  old  age  and  sickness  are  much  greater 
than  those  which  beset  the  practical  administration  of 
compulsory  accident  insurance.  But  the  need  for  the 
former  kind  of  insurance  is  correspondingly  greater. 
Careful  siiidcnls  of  statistics  have  shown  that  in  Eng- 
land, at  least,— to  quote  Mr.  Booth's  words— "two  out  of 
every  five  men  and  women  who  live  to  he  sixty-five  are 
destined  under  existing  circumstances  to  become  charge- 
able to  the  poor  rates.'*  Students  of  poverty  agree  that 
sickness  and  old  age  cause  many  times  as  much  poverty 
as  industrial  accidents.  Students  of  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies  admit  that  a  large  majority  of  the  wage- 
earning  popidation— even  in  countries  like  England  and 
France,  where  voluntary  insurance  has  reached  its  hi 
est  development— do  not  belong  to  any  society  which  i 
safely  lie  trusted  to  protect  them  against  sickness  and  old 
age.  In  short,  the  conviction  is  slowly  spreading  through- 
out the  civilized  world  that,  taking  human  nature  and 
wages  as  they  are,  a  large  majority  of  wage-earners  can 
not  save  enough  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  tem- 
porary and  protracted  periods  of  disability  winch  result 
hum  diaeatt  and  old  age;  and  that  if  anything  adequate 
is  t<i  be  dona  I"  relieve  tliis  misery  .  Ichedness,  it 

must  be  done  by  the  state. 

It  may  be  entirely  impossible  for  the  state  to  solve  the 
problem ;  let  us  not  prejudge  this  question.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  ns  be  entirely  frank  about  the  alternative 
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remedies  of  educating  the  masses  to  protect  themselves  by 
saving,  and  of  eliminating  the  improvident  by  a  complete 
abstention  from  any  interference  with  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  work  of  education  must  be  a  work  of 
centuries,  the  experience  in  France  leaves  no  doubt  of 
that  fact.1  And  the  extinction  of  the  unfit  by  unlimited 
competition  is  a  pure  fiction.  It  never  takes  place.  In- 
dividuals are  starved  to  death  by  a  slow  process  of  under- 
feeding, without  doubt,  ami  many  thousands  annually 
send  themselves  to  premature  graves  by  drink.  reckle«- 
ness  and  dissolute  living.  But  their  children  — the  class 
—  survive.  Poverty  breeds  poverty-,  it  is  cumulative,  not 
self-eliminating;  and  this  is  the  fatal  fact  which  makes 
the  extinction  of  the  unfit  utterly  inapplicable  as  a 
remedy. 

The  realization  of  these  truths  has  been  followed  in 
foreign  countries  by  a  practical  movement  for  protection 
against  sickness  and  old  age,  whose  importance  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Germany  led  the  way  in  the 
eighties,  under  the  guidance  of  Rismarek,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  requires  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident,  invalidity  and  old  age  for  nearly  all  classes  of 


'Since  about  1850  Frnnce  has  consistently  encouraged  voluntary  In- 
surance by  maintaining  National  Insurance  Bunks,  nad  by  subsidizing 
nnd  encouraging  the  voluntary  mutual  aid  societies.  The  state  banks 
rind  voluntary  societies  work  In  harmony,  and  Cbe  good  they  do  is  very 
great  ;  but  even  In  frnnce,  at  the  present  time,  s  large  majority  of 
wage-earners  are  uninsured  nsrnlust  sickness  nnd  old  ngr.  Beginning  la 
1846.  Prussia  Onnd  later  the  German  Empire)  made  an  even  root*  ear- 
nest effort  to  solve  the  problem  through  the  gilds  and  trade  dubs,  bat 
the  effort  was  futile,  thoucb  much  good  was  done.  Sec  Wlllougbby. 
Worktnomm't  Insurance,  cb.  IV:  and  Fourth  Special  Report  of  tk* 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  31-40. 
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workmen  earning  less  than  2,000  marks  a  year  (3,000 
marks  in  the  case  of  accident  insurance).  Austria  has 
compulsory  insurance  against  accidents  and  sickness  for 
many  of  the  most  important  classes  of  wage-earners,  and 
compulsory  old-ape  insurance  for  miners:  while  France, 
in  addition  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act  summar- 
ized in  Dr.  Weber's  table,  has  compulsory  old  age  and 
sick  insurance  for  miners  and  seamen ;  and  Iceland  has 
compulsory  insurance  against  old  age  for  servants  and 
day  laborers.  Denmark,  Belirium.  New  Zealand,  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  haw  endeavored  to  meet  the 
problem  of  "the  aged  poor,"  by  granting  old  age  pen- 
sions to  necessitous  persons  over  65  years  of  age  (60  in 
Denmark)  who  have  lad  respectable  lives,  and  who  are 
believed  to  deserve  assistance  less  humiliating  in  nature 
than  the  ordinary  poor  relief,  from  which  these  pensions 
are  quite  sharply  distinguished.  Finally,  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  fa 
particular,  li;n-  endeavored  to  stimulate  thrift  and  provi- 
dence of  a  voluntary  sort,  by  providing  stale  insurance, 
particularly  against  old  age  and  invalidity,  through  state- 
managed  banks  or  funds,  which  are  enabled,  because  of 
large  grants  from  the  public  funds,  to  offer  the  most  gen- 
erous terms  to  workingBMBfc 

It  is  im|  to  describe  here  even  the  outlines  of 

these  systems,  much  less  to  d  lieir  practical  opera- 

tion, or  the  relative  merits  of  state  encouragement,  state 
insurance,   and   shite  pensions.1     This  much,  however, 

BT  convrnlent  aoorcea  of  Informntton  upon  the«e  topics,  tee  tbo 
bibliographical  uote  at  th«  cad  of  thl*  chapter. 
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may  be  said  about  the  working  of  compulsory  insurance 
and  old  age  pensions.     Both  these  systems  have  now  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  they  will  break  down  from  sheer  complexity 
or  difficulty  yf  administration.     They  are  perfectly  prac- 
ticable from  this  standpoint.     On  the  other  hand,   both 
systems  are  still  on  trial.     Tn  Germany,  there  has  bOQB  an 
immense  amount  of  malingerine;  or  playing  sick,  and  i 
still  a  question   whether  this  abuse  will  not  ultima  i 
destroy  the  system  of  sick  insurance,  although  in  v 
recent  years  the  alarming  increase  in  the  propOVtloi 
number  <>f  eases  ami  days  "f  sickness  has  been  cheeked. 
In  Australia,  also,  llie  old  are  pension  has  been  abused, 
and  in  a  number  of  eases  property  lias  been  transferred 
by  old  people  to  their  children  in  order  that  a  pen 
might  be  secured.     Yet  there  is  no  evidenee  that  the  al I 
of  the  law  has  been  widespread  either  in  Denmark  or 
Australia.     Whether   these   schemes    will    prove    praefi 
cable  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  those  countries  where  the  state  has  actually  enforced 
insurance  against  sickness,  or  old  ajje,  the  discussion  has 
ceased  to  coneern  it.self  with  "laissez  fairc,"  "free  <■ 
tract,"  and  "the  proper  sphere  of  the  state,"  and  has 
turnpd  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  concrete  schemes 
of  reform.     The  question  is  no  longer  whether  compul- 
sory insurance  is  desirable,  but  is  compulsory  insurance 
practicable?    "Call  it  socialism  or  whatever  yon  like,*' 
said  Bismarck  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness  in  Ger- 
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many,  "it  is  the  same  to  me."    Terras  are  not  material. 

9.  Minimum  Wage  Laws:  In  his  study  of  poverty  in 
York,  Mr.  Rowntroe,  it  will  ho  remembered,  found  that 
low  wages— low  ratrs  of  wages  a  uislied  from  in- 

adequate earnings  duo  t  ess  or  irregular  employ- 

ment—were responsible  for  about  one-half  the  cases  of 
primary  poverty;  and  whether  this  specific  proportion  be 
exact  or  not,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  low  wages 
must  be  classed  with  old  age,  sickness,  drink  and  irregu- 
lar employment,  as  one  of  the  five  great  causes  of  pnvei  t\ 
II  iininds  of  thousands  of  working  people  in  what  we 
know  as  the  sweated  trades,  together  with  most  married 
day  laborers  in  runny  OfflinlTWl  of  the  world,  do  not  earn 
enough,  even  when  they  have  fairly  regular  work,  to  pro- 
vide their  families  at  all  times  with  tlie  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  required  to  maintain  mere  physical  efficiency; 
and  for  this  state  of  affairs  the  labor  organization  offers 
no  relief,  since  labor  organizations  have  never  proved 
successful  among  agricultural  laborers,  in  most  of  the 
sweated  trades,  and  among  women  and  child  laborers 
generally.  In  Great  Britain  itself,  where  labor  organiza- 
tion has  reached  the  most  complete  development,  official 
estimates  have  never  placed  the  percentage  of  organized 
wage-earners  above  25  per  cent.,  even  in  those  lines  of 
industry  in  which  organization  is  known  to  he  possible. 

Those  industries  which  do  not  pay  a  living  wage  have 
been  aptly  called  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  The  Parasitic 
Trades,  because  they  constitute  a  positive  drain  upon 
society  at  large.    A  large  proportion  of  their  workers 
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consists  of  women  and  children  who  are  partially  sop- 
ported  by  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers  employed  a 
other  work;  another  section  of  their  workers  consists  ef 
people  who  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  poor  relief;  wail* 
in  periods  of  sickness  and  old  age,  probably  a  majority  of 
these  workers  become  a  burden  upon  private  and  p 
charity.  Whether  anything  can  be  done  to  remedy  tha 
state  of  affairs  or  not,  it  is  very  plain  that  these  industrial 
letnally  subsidised  by  indirect  bounties  paid  by  so- 
oiety  as  a  whole.  In  any  particular  industry,  the  unscru- 
pulous employer  who  contrives  to  employ  the  largest 
number  of  women  and  children  anil  pay  them  the  lowest 
wages,  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  his  competitor* 
But  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  who  I 
system  as  well.  The  industry  that  ean  gel  along  whs 
women  and  children  has  a  similar  advantage  ova 
industries  in  which  the  employers,  either  from  necessity 
or  desire,  employ  adult  male  workers  and  pay  them  living 
wages. 

These  parasitic  industries  may  thus  thrive  and  flourish 
when  other  industries,  owing  to  foreign  competition  or  to 
the  obstinate  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  living 
trade  unions,  find  it  impossible  to  produce  goods  at  s 
profit.  They  not  only  prevent  the  children  they  employ 
from  learning  the  more  skilled  trades,  and  wreck  the 
health  of  both  women  and  children  by  their  unsanitary 
conditions  and  long  hours  of  labor,  but,  it  seems,  they 
exercise  an  enormous  power  over  the  distribution  of  the 
labor  force  of  a  nation,  drawing  into  relatively  undeair- 
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able  industries,  the  capital  and  labor  that  would  other- 
wise go  into  trades  and  callings  when1  skill  is  perfected, 
character  strengthened,  and  punctuality,  steadiness  and 
reliability  ndtivated  In  short,  to  bring  to  a  close  an 
analysis  that  might  well  be  expanded  into  :i  whole  book, 
the  regulation  of  wages  is  demanded  in  the  parasitic  in- 
dustries, not  naly  beC80S6  the  wages  which  they  pay  are 
directly  responsible  for  an  immense  amount  of  poverty, 
but  because  their  existence  constitutes  a  drain  upon  so- 
ciety and  a  hindrance  to  the  most  beneficial  division  of 
labor.  In  other  words,  the  parasitic  industries  must  be 
made  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  production, 
just  as  every  industry  should  he  made  to  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  damages  resulting  from  unavoidable  indus- 
trial accidents 

It  was  a  realization  of  this  fact,  probably  unconscious, 
which  led  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  in  1896,  to  insert 
clauses  in  the  Factories  and  Shop  Arts  of  that  year,  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  joint  boards  of  employers  and 
employees  in  certain  sweated  trades  of  Melbourne  and  the 
immediate  vicinity,  having  power  to  fix  minimum  rates 
of  wages,  maximum  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  pay  for  over- 
time, and  the  proportion  of  apprentices  and  learners,  for 
the  trade  or  industries  in  question.  Tn  1900  this  system 
of  wage  boards  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  practical ly  the 
whole  colony,  and  provision  was  made  for  their  introduc- 
tion into  any  industry  for  which  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  enabling  act.  In  a  few  months  the  sys- 
tem had  been  introduced  into  more  than  thirty  trades; 
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and  in  December,  1900,  South  Australia  adopted  the  Vic- 
torian system  in  an  even  more  complete  form,  providing 
by  general  statute— the  Factories  Amendment  Act— that 
no  person  working  in  a  factory  should  be  paid  less  than 
four  shilling's  a  week. 

The  minimum  wage  system,  as  it  works  out.  in  practice, 
is  I'ssenl  ially  similar  to  the  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. The  wage  boards  consist  of  an  equal  number  ( from 
four  to  ten)  of  employers  and  employees  elected  by  the 
masters  and  workers  in  the  industry  which  it  regulates. 
These  representatives  choose  a  chairman,  who  has  a  decid- 
ing vote;  and  if  members  or  chairmen  are  not  elected 
provision  exists  for  their  appointment  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  Once  constituted,  the  board  proceeds  to  deter- 
mine minimum  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  by  or- 
dinary collective  bargaining  between  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  employees;  and  the  chairman  does 
not.  interfere  unless  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  parties  directly  concerned  The  award  or  "determi- 
nation" reached  by  the  board  may  be  applied  to  any  class 
or  group  of  workers  in  the  industry  throughout  the  whole 
colony,  and  once  having  been  determined  it  is  enforced, 
like  any  other  factory  regulation,  by  the  ordinary  factory 
inspectors  of  the  colony.  "What  the  Victorian  law  does 
is,  in  effect,  to  compel  employers  and  workmen  to  formu- 
late, by  common  consent,  minimum  conditions  for  their 
own  trade,  which  can  be  altered  when  and  as  required, 
hut  which  are  for  the  time  being  enforced  by  law  No 
employer  is  compelled  to  continue  his  business,  or  to  eu- 
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gage  any  workman  ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  must,  as 
a  minimum,  comply  with  those  conditions,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  he  does  with  regard  bo  the  sanitary  provi- 
sions of  the  Factory  Acts.  No  workman  is  compelled  to 
enter  into  employment  or  forbidden  to  strike  for  better 
terms,  but  he  is  prevented  from  engaging  himself  for  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  exactly  as  he  is  prevented  from 
accepting  less  than  the  minimum  sanitation." 

In  discussing  compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  awards  of  tin  court  of  arbitra- 
tion now  extend  not  only  to  the  particular  employer  and 
union  involved,  but  to  all  other  employers  in  the  same 
industry  throughout  the  industrial  dish-id  for  which  the 
award  is  made;  and  that  the  award  may  be  extended  by 
the  court  so  as  to  cover  the  pat  bioalar  industry  involved, 
and  all  "related  industries*'  thnnir/htittf  tin  irhuh  OOfafiy. 
The  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  fixed 
in  these  awards  are,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  minima.  That  is  to  say,  the  employer  may  grant 
I  ■■•iter  conditions,  but  not  inferior  conditions.  It  becomes 
evident,  then,  that  in  their  practical  operation  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  the  minimum  wage  laws  arrive  at 
much  the  same  results:  the  establishment  of  common 
rules  for  entire  industries,  by  methods  which  do  not  pre- 
vent collective  bargaining  between  organizations  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  create  «  •  ions 
for  certain  classes  of  labor  which,  under  a  regime  of  free 
contract  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  organizations  for 
themselves,  and  in  addition,  provide  a  means  of  compul- 
se 


•ad  old-age 
teen  too  brief 
of  permanent 
Tie  bv  has  been  eroded  in  some  industries, 
to  agree  that  h  has  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  old  sen  and  inmsa petet  wortawn  to  obtain  po- 
sitions: while  Judge  TTtt'ihow  .  the  impartial  and  careful 
Royal  Commissioner  delegated  by  New  South  Wales  to 
study  and  compare  the  Victorian  and  Xew  Zealand  sys- 
tems, plainly  favors  the  latter.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
after  the  Victorian  Factories  Act,  originally  passed  for  s 
limited  period  only,  was  accidentally  suspended  in  1902 
by  s  sodden  dissolution  of  tbe  Victorian  Parliament  be- 
fore s  continuing  act  could  be  passed,  the  indignation  was 
so  great  that  the  law  was  immediately  replaced  upon  the 
statute  books  when  the  succeeding  Parliament  assembled. 

The  radical  legislation  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs is  Kt  ill  on  trial,  and  no  amount  of  discussion  would 
enable  ua  to  say  at  the  present  what  part  of  it  will  fail  and 
what  part  endure.     These  relevant  facts  may  be  noted, 

bowtfir. 

Tim  breakdown  of  the  old  system  of  labor  legislation  in 
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the  eighteenth  century  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  du 
belief  that  the  new  legislation  will  fail.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this  statement.  In  the  first  place,  tin-  old 
restrictive  legislation  was,  broadly  speaking,  legislation  by 
an  aiiltKT.'itic  minority  in  behalf  of  thai  minority.  It  had 
to  contend  with  the  persist  eni  and  growing  opposition  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people.  Iu  the  second  place,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  old  legislation  blocked  the 
progress  of  the  working  classes  by  establishing  maximum 
conditions  of  employment,  instead  of  minimum  condi- 
tions, and  this  legislation  was  administered  by  the  very 
classes  that  least  needed  protection.  The  new  legislation, 
on  the  contrary,  fixes  minimum  conditions  on  behalf  of 
the  classes  that  most  need  protection,  and  leaves  these 
regulations  to  be  enforced  by  an  impartial  executive  in 
whose  selection  all  classes  have  a  voice. 

Secondly,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that,  although  many  of  the 
old  laws  were  seldom  or  never  enforced,  many  others  were 
consistently  enforced  for  centuries,  and  most  of  them 
were  kept  on  the  statute  books  until  the  landed  gentry, 
in  whose  interests  they  had  been  passed,  began  to  1"  m 
trol  of  the  government..  It  was  only  then,  in  the  period  of 
revolutionary  economic  and  political  changes,  that  the 
doctrine  of  laissez  faire  appeared.  The  old  laws  were 
partially  successful,  then,  so  long  as  the  government  was 
sympathetic,  even  though  they  conflicted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  masses.  The  new  laws  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success  because  they  can  never  be  passed  until 
they  have  the  support  of  the  majority,  and  they  will  then 
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be  enforced  by  a  government  thoroughly  in   sympathy 
with  their  aims  and  objects. 

Another  general  consideration  which  it  is  important  to 
notice,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  radical  legislation 
does  not  even  tend  to  check  that  competitive  struggle  for 
existence  upon  which  so  much  is  believed  to  depend. 
What  it  does  is  merely  "to  concentrate  competition  upon 
efficiency."  The  German  employer  who  must  pay  one- 
half  of  the  old  age  insurance  premiums  of  his  employee, 
takes  good  care  that  the  employee  is  worth  the  expendi- 
ture. If,  as  under  the  Booth  Australian  factories  act,  a 
boy  helper  can  not  be  hired  for  less  than  four  shillings  a 
week,  the  employer  must  confine  his  employment  of  boys 
to  those  who  are  worth  the  wage.  What  a  law  of  this  kind 
does  is  to  put  competition  on  a  free  and  level  basis,  give 
the  fair  employer  an  even  chance  with  the  unscrupulous 
sweater,  and  bend  the  energies  of  both  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  efficient  worker,  not  the  worker  who  can  be 
forced  to  accept  the  lowest  wage  because  his  necessities 
are  pressing.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when,  after 
1900,  the  Victorian  wage  law  was  extended  from  six  to 
some  thirty  odd  industries,  the  application  of  the  law  to 
many  of  the  new  industries  was  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
more  progressive  employers  themselves. 


Ri:rrRENCEB :  The  Inbor  laws  of  nil  the  states  were  collected  In 
1896  and  published  with  a  large  Dumber  of  court  decisions  In  the  fi«v 
ond  Special  Rifwrt  of  Ihr  OommUtUnUr  of  Labor  <2<1  e<l  ).  The  laws 
passed  since  tbat  time,  together  with  the  court  decisions  on  labor  que* 
ttons.  may  be  found  In  the  ButUUm  of  the  Drpartmrnt.  now  the  fti 
0/  Labor.  A  thoroiinh  ill-,  us.ii.n  of  Amorlcnn  labor  law  will  b*  found 
In  Stlmson's  Handbook  to  the  Labor  I.mr  »{  the  '  nlfrrf  fitQte*  (l» 
which  Is  brought  down  to  1900  In  the  Report  of  the  Jndu»t,i<ji  Com- 
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mi**ton,  Vol.  V.  The  labor  lawn  of  all  th*  Important  foreign  countries 
are  dlacuftaed  In  a  n>inprrlieiiKlvi»  wny  In  n  xerles  of  articles  by  W.  F. 
Wllloufchby  In  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  bettor  Rot  -'-30;  and 
the  beat  source,  perhaps,  for  foreign  law*  l»  tbo  Annuatre  tie  la  Uffi 
tion  du  tnivail  Issued  (since  1&07>  by  the  Ueliflau  Office  du  Travail.  On 
worklngmen's  loan  ranee  Ml  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  r,f  r;.. 
Massachusetts  Bureau   ol  of   Labor.    VVilU.unIiby's    Worklnu- 

men't  Insurance,  and  the  Fourth  Uprcial  Itepart  af  the  I  mt,, I  Bttttm 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  contains  a  bibliography.  For  employers' 
liability  and  accident  taauronce  see  ttutu tin  of  thy  DcpOrfaMBf  of 
Labor,  No.  Si  :  lilrrel.  Lair  of  Employer*'  Liability:  and  the  Fertnteenlh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Kite  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  a. 
com prehen Hire  and  readable,  but  partisan,  de*rrlptlon  of  Anatraltnn 
legislation  see  Reeves.  State  Experiment*  in  Australia  and  VttB  Zea 
hind  II  <•.  Adams'  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action  and 
Economics  and  Jurisprudence  atlll  remain  the  moat  sugseatlve  discus- 
sion* of  the  philosophy  of  this  subject :  while  Mlaa  Whlttelaey'a  Masxt- 
chutttt-  f.nitoi  I  ■■nulatlon  provides  an  admirable  atudy  Id  the  specific 
social  effects  of  labor  legislation,  and  contains  nn  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy. 

SfprLEMENTAny  Headincs  : 

1.  nevlripiiiinl  tad  Kflfeei  of  Ltbor  Legislation : 

!■•' i   Hutching  and  Harrlaon,   "The  Origin  of  Factory  Legisla- 
tion." A  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  eh.  I.  pp.  1-13. 

(5)  Wright,   The  Industrial  ErolutUm  of  thr   I'nttcd  Ktates,  eh. 

XXI  XXIII.    pp.    264  292. 
<r)    Whlttelaey,  "Economic  Rffecta."  Massachusetts  Labor  l.ro- 

Mntian.  eh.  II.   pp.  SR-69. 
14)  Ibid..  "Effects  Other  Than  Economic,"  ch.  III.  pp.  70-78. 

2.  Worklnumcn's  Insiinmee  : 

lo)    Wlllouithby.   "I'Im-   Problem."   Workwomen's  Insurance,  ch. 
I,  pp.  1-28. 

(6)  Brooke.   "Origin  and   Development  of  Compulsory   Inanr- 

nnri\"   Fourth    ftpeclul    Report  of  the  Commissioner    of 

Labor,  pp.  19  50. 
(O   "General  Review  of  the  IToblem  of  Industrial  Accidents." 

SerrwfcenfA  Annual  Report  aj  sj   York)  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistic*,  pp.   lli'l  III!'.'. 
(d)   Farnam.  "PaycholiiKy  of  (Jerruan  Workmen's  Insurance," 

Yale  Review.  Vnl.  13.  pp.  flS-118. 

8.     Radical  regulation  In  Australln  and  New  Zealand: 

(a)  Clark.   "Labor  Conditions   lu   New   /••   tad       Bulletin  of 

the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  40.  pp.  11 70  i-"." 
(M   Reevea.  "The  Minimum  Wage  I.nw  In  Victoria  and  South 
Austmlln  "    BtOte    Experiments    in    Australia    and   A'rw 
KttHmt,  Vol.  II,  pp.  47-09. 
4.     "Prlnrlploa   of    Industrial    legislation."   Jevons.    The   State  in 
Relation  to  Labor,  ch.  I,  pp.  1-32. 


In  the  preceding  chapters  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  working  classes,  and  the 
agencies  which  operate,  or  are  supposed  to  operate,  to  mit- 
igate these  evils.  At  this  point  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire :  have  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  ma- 
terial comfort  of  the  working  classes  really  improved 
since  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  and  the  birth 
of  the  modern  labor  problem  T 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  here  in  terms  as 
definite  and  comprehensive  as  those  in  which  it  is 
couched.  If  in  the  last  hundred  years  wages  were  in- 
creased one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  hours  of  labor  dimin- 
ished twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  working  classes  sup- 
plied with  certain  articles  of  dress  and  household  con- 
venience which  kings  and  princes  lacked  a  century  ago; 
shall  we  conclude  that  the  working  classes  are  richer  or 
poorer  in  the  essential  attributes  of  human  happiness,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  the  strain  and  intensity  of  labor  have 
indefinitely  increased,  and  the  death  rates  from  suicide 
and  nervous  diseases  have  more  than  doubled  T  This  not 
altogether  absurd  statement  of  the  problem  will  illustrate 
how  inextricably  it  is  interwoven  with  psychological  and 
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moral  questions,  the  consideration  of  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work ;  but  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
these  factors  into  account  in  aiming  at  any  correct  judg- 
ment, the  task  of  accounting  for  them  must  be  left  to  the 
render.  The  most  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  adduce  some 
of  the  more  important  economic  data  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  With  this  preliminary  warning  we  may  plunge 
in  medias  res. 

1.  History  of 'TV ages:  No  phase  of  the  economic  prog- 
of  the  working  elnssrs  is  imtrr  important  than  that  of 
wages,  and  upon  this  subject,  fortunately,  wr  luive  .lata 
which,  although  not  complete,  prove  with  siiLsi.iiitinl  cer- 
tainty that  the  wage  earner  has  made  a  marked  I 
reasonably  steady  advance  since  the  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica. In  dealing  with  this  topic,  prices  will  be  treated 
together  with  wages,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  se- 
cured of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  wage. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  early  colon- 
ists were  settling  and  clearing  the  wilderness,  wages,  as  we 
should  expect,  were  very  low,  and  prices  very  high.  The 
colonists  had  little  money  with  which  to  hire  people 
to  work  for  them,  and  there  had  not  yet  been  BUffloitnt 
development  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  1o  bring 
prices  down.  In  Massachusetts,  masons,  tailors,  mas- 
ter carpenters,  and  skilled  workmen  generally  seem  DOI D 
to  have  earned  more  than  $2  a  week  j  and  the  prices  of 
necessities  were  about  as  high,  all  things  considered,  as 
they  are  to-duy.  A  skilled  laborer  made,  in  a  week's 
work,  only  enough  to  buy  about   four  bushels  of  corn, 


Carpenters  and    joiners,    master    workmen 

(with  board) 

Carpenter*    and   joiners,    master    workmen 

(without  board) . 

Carpenters  and    joiners,    master    workmen 

(with  board) 

Carpenters  and    joiners,    master    workmen 

(March  1  toOctobn  10) 

Carpenters  and   joiners,   inferior  workmen 

(with  hoard)   , 

Laborers . 

"         (with  board) 

(best) 

"        (bust,  with  hoard) 

(from  October  1  to  April  1) 

••         (from  April  1  to  July  I) 

(from  July  1  to  Oct.  I  (with  board) 
Masons  and   bricklayers,   master   workmen 

(with  board) 

Masona 

11       (with  board) 

(March  1  toOctoberl) 

Masons  and  bricklayers,  inferior  workmen 

(with  board) 

Stnrii-  layers  (March  1  to  October  10) 

Tailors,  master  workmen,  (with  board)  .  .  . 
"        (12  hours  per  day).  .......... 

"       inferior  workmen  (with  board)  .  .  . 
"•apprentices,  first  four  years 
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liarl.y.  overage  price  in  18  years 

between 

Barley,  malt,  average  price  in  IS 

years  between 

Corn,   average   price    in   8  years 

between 

Corn.    Indian,  average  price  in    17 

years  between 

Oats,    average    price    in    6    years 

between 

Peas,   average  price    in    IB    years 

between 

Rye.    average   price    in    21    years 

between 

Wheat,  summer  average  in  21  years 
Shoes,  men's,  si/.^elevenand  twelve 

"     women's,  sitea  seven  and  eight 


v.    . - 


1640  and  16110 

1658    -    1694 

1643   •'    1604 

1685   ■«    1688 

1680   '•    1694 

1640     •    1694 

1640    "    1694 
1640   »    1604 

1670 

Iff* 


»uli 

Prto- 

Bu. 

$.601 

II 

.608 

•  * 

.481 

«• 

.651 

•  • 

M 

- 

.617 

•  • 
•1 

Pr. 

.438 
.815 

Ml 

.611 
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between  three  and  four  bushels  of  peas,  or  between  two 
and  three  bushels  of  wheat.  Two  and  a  half  days'  work 
was  required  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  rough 
shoes.  The  scanty  data  which  we  have  upon  this  period 
may  be  found  in  convenient  form  in  the  sirt,<  nth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  MauaekuH  Us.  Bwmu  of  StatuHct  of 
Labor  (pages  428-430),  from  which  Table  I,  page  504, 
has  been  compiled,  in  order  to  furnish  some  suggestion  of 
the  miserable  pay  and  bare  life  of  the  Massachusetts 
wage-earner  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  course  of  wages  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  very  obscure  and  nothing  definite 
or  general  can  be  asserted  concerning  it.  From  the  im- 
mediately following  tables,  which  give  some  scattered 
data  concerning  wages  and  prices  in  Masasehusetts  after 
1752,  it  may  be  inferred  that  wages  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  slightly  higher  than  they  were  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  owing  to 
the  increasing  population  and  capital  in  the  country,  it 
was  probably  somewhat  easier  to  obtain  foodstuffs  and  the 
Other  necessities  of  life  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century.  There  are  some  indications  that  there  were  no 
great  or  sudden  changes  in  wages  up  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  but  we  are  certain  that  after  the  war  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  national  government,  a  strong 
upward  movement  of  wages  and  prices  took  place,  which 
continued  until  the  industrial  depression  of  1818-1819. 

The  table  on  page  506  imlientes  how  great  and  steady 
was  the  rise  in  wages  between  the  creation  of  the  national 
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government  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In  every 
occupation  for  which  data  is  given  in  the  decades  1791- 
1800  and  1851-1860,  the  wage  is  very  much  higher  in  the 
latter  period:  ami  in  even  occupation  cited  the  wage  is 
higher  in  the  last  decade  than  in  the  decade  in  which  it 
was  first  cited.  Of  course  there  were  interruptions  in 
this  steady  advance  of  nominal  wages,  as  in  the  industrial 
depressions  of  1819,  1837  and  1857;  but  they  were  seldom 
severe  or  prolonged  enough  e  the  average  for  any 

decade  below  that  of  the  preceding  decade.  In  the 
following  table  a  summarized  statement  of  the  movement 
of  prices  is  given,  which  seems  to  show  that  from  1790 
until  1820,  taking  even  dates,  the  rise  in  wages  was  offset, 
and  majf  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  a  sim- 
ilar rise  in  prices;  but  that  between  1820  and  1850  prices 
fell,  in  general,  making  the  rise  in  the  general  level  of 
real  wages  even  greater  than  that  indicated  in  Table  II. 
Between  1850  and  1860,  however,  prices  rose,  being  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  in  the  decade  ending  1860  than 
in  the  decade  ending  1850,  according  to  the  index  numbers 
of  prices  prepared  by  Professor  Palkner.  However,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  comparative  steadiness  in  the  rise  of 
wages,  and  the  general  fall  in  prices  between  1819  and 
the  California  gold  discoveries,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  average  wage  earner  had  a  considerably  greater  in- 
come at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  than  at  the 
foundation  of  the  national  government . ;  and  although 
this  conclusion  rests  upon  very  imperfect  data  for  a  sin- 
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rate,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  the  collateral  information 
which  we  have,  bearing  upon  the  subj* 

TABLE  in 
Movement  ok  Averaok  Prices  ix  Massachusetts:  1782-1860' 


Price* 

in  i!w»dt?s 
Muling 

Compared 

With  tfaOflO 

in  d»«c*ios 
ending 

Nnrabcr  of  price*  whlrh 

Dnermaed 

Inrn-ased 

Remained 

tttO    - 

1760 
1770 
1780 
1310 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1s::o 
1840 
1880 

1770 
17*0 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1880 
1830 
1840 
1&50 

« 
10 
18 
17 
18 
29 
07 
85 
48 
21 

12 

9 
14 
27 
40 
45 

8 
80 
24 
49 

1 
I 

9 

1 

1 
8 
1 

Beginning  with  1860  our  record  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  is  fairly  complete,  and  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  as- 
certaining their  true  movement  is  primarily  one  of 
method,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  the 
known  facts  so  as  to  make  them  tell  a  story  that  is  at  once 
true  and  intelligible.  In  L893,  for  instance,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  made  an  investigation  of  the 
ment  of  wages  and  prices  between  1840  and  1891,  wl 

1  In  rip.  eU,.  pp.  ■».'*  107.      A*  Hi*-  article*  who«e  prlros  Inrreaaed  were 
•bout  aa  Important  a*  tboae  whose  price*  decreaxed.  It  ceema  powOf 
rain  a  rough  him  of  the  resultant  price  movement  from  the  simple  ex- 
ceea  of  rlelnn;  orer  falling  price*,  or  rk«  vtrta. 
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so  far  as  the  wage  movement  is  concerned,  is  rendered 
almost  wholly  useless  by  fundamental  defects  in  the 
method  of  combining  the  data.  This  Aldrich  Report,  as 
the  Deport  of  (he  committee  is  frequently  called  from 
tin-  name  <>f  the  chairman,  is  often  cited  as  authoritative, 
hut  it  unduly  exaggerates  the  rise  of  wages  between  1840 
and  1891,  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  draw  our 
conclusions  from  other  sources  which,  with  respect  to  the 
accuracy  and  amount  of  the  original  data,  are  less  satis- 
factory than  the  Aldrich  Report  itself. 

The  movement  of  fPBgM  during  the  Civil  War.  which 
teaches  a  profoundly  important  lessou  concerning  the 
effects  of  currency  inflation  upon  the  income  of  the  wage- 
earner,  has  fortunately  been  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness  by  Professor  W.  CL  Mitchell  in  his  History 
of  the  Greenbacks.  Wages—  expressed  in  currency— rose 
rapidly,  but  less  rapidly  than  prices,  so  that  the  wage- 
earner  paid  dearly  for  the  experiment  with  inflation,  as 
indeed  he  seems  always  to  do.  "All  the  statistical  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding  pages," 
says  Professor  Mitchell,  after  a  long  review  of  prices  and 
wages,  "supports  unequivocally  the  common  theory  that 
persons  whose  incomes  arc  derived  from  wages  suffer  seri- 
ously from  a  depreciation  of  the  currency." 

The  net  effect  of  the  two  upward  movements  of  prices 
and  nominal  wages  is  shown,  sn  far  as  it  can  be  presented 
statistically,  in  the  following  statistics  of  real  wages, 
which,  however,  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks,  somewhat  exagger- 
ate the  actual  injury  suffered  by  wage-earners.     Of  the 
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TABLE  IV 
Relative  Wages,  Nominal  and  Real:  18601865 

(Compiled  from  Mitchell'*  Bi»tvrv  vflhe  Grtcnb'tekt.  cbs.  IV  and  V) 


Date 

All  cm. 

•loyces 

Farm  laborers 

Laborer* 

Unskilled 
laborers 

Money 

Money 

weci-.i 

Rcnl 

wages 

Money 
waffot 

Real 
wages 

Money 

wage* 

Real 

1860 Jan. 

100 

100 

,  . 

#  , 

100 

100 

100 

100 

July 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1881  Jan. 

102 

102 

.  . 

•  . 

100 

100 

108 

103 

July 

ft 

104 

09 

104 

03 

98 

93 

86 

1862 Jan. 

103 

102 

.  . 

•  • 

100 

100 

100 

100 

July 

104 

101 

107 

104 

101 

M 

99 

96 

1863  Jan. 

116 

89 

.  . 

.  i 

128 

95 

121 

93 

July 

119 

86 

126 

91 

125 

90 

121 

93 

1864Jan. 

181 

81 

. 

148 

89 

143 

89 

July 

143 

71 

145 

72 

167 

84 

187 

78 

1863  Jan. 

152 

67 

.  . 

173 

76 

169 

74 

July 

155 

97 

158 

99 

176 

110 

167 

104 

18CCJan. 

161 

95  (estimated  by  the  writer) 

July 

164 

103  (estimated  by  the  writer) 

figures  given  in  the  table,  those  under  the  caption  "All 
Employees,"  are  the  most  trustworthy,  and  relate  to  more 
or  less  skilled  trades,  principally  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries situated  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Ohio  rivers.  The  relative  wages  of  farm  and  other  la- 
borers are  also  given,  because  of  the  important  fact,  too 
often  forgotten  in  investigations  of  wages,  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  farm  and  other  laborers  in  the  United 
States,  as  skilled  workmen.     At  the  Census  of  1870,  for 
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instance,  there  were  in  the  United  States  12,505,923  per- 
sons ten  years  of  age  and  over,  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations. This  includes  employers,  professional  men, 
farmers  and  salai  inl  workers  of  all  kinds.  Of  this  grand 
total,  4,908,278,  or  39  per  cent.,  consisted  of  laborers  and 
domestic  servants.  It  is  evident  that  about  as  much 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  wages  of  laborers 
M  to  the  wages  of  all  skilled  workmen  combined,  but  it.  is 
usually  upon  the  latter  class  of  data  alone  that  our  con- 
clusions are  based.  It  is  hardly  DUtilMldTj  to  add  that  the 
figures  in  Table  TV  express  average  wages  in  the  form  of 
ratios  or  index  numbers,  based  upon  the  wages  current  in 
I860 

After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  wages  rose  and  prices 
fell,  so  that  at  the  close  of  1865,  as  is  shown  in  Table  IV, 
the  wage-earner  had  regained  nearly  all  he  had  lost  during 
the  war,  and  real  wages  were  only  three  per  eent.  lower 
than  in  1860.  The  year  1866  ushered  in  a  new  epoch,  dur- 
ing which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  the  American 
workingman  advanced  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  this 
country  in  which  Steady  progress  has  been  the  rule  h 
the  establishment  of  the  Union.  The  movement  of  wages 
since  the  Civil  War,  as  derived  from  those  tables  and  au- 
thorities which  seem  on  the  whole  most  trustworthy,  is 
compressed  into  Table  V  (page  514),  which  requires  a 
few  words  of  explanation. 

Tbe  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  statistics  of  rela- 
tive nominal  and  real  wages  for  two  main  groups  of  wage- 
earners,  agricultural  and  industrial  workers.     The  wages 
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of  farm  laborers,  while  not  continuous,  have  all  been  pre- 
pared in  the  same  office,  presumably  in  accordance  with 
a  uniform  method,  and  cover  the  whole  United  States. 
They  are  not  only  general,  but  comparable,  one  year  with 
another.  The  wages  of  industrial  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  the  results  of  three  distinct  investigations.  If 
each  of  these  investigations  covered  all  the  industrial 
occupations  and  thus  furnished  a  general  statement  of  the 
movement  of  average  wages  in  industry,  the  difference 
in  the  source  of  the  statistics  would  be  negligible.  But 
unfortunately  they  do  not,  and  in  consequence  some  part 
of  the  movement  indicated  by  the  figures  probably  arises 
from  the  incidental  fact  that  the  averages  cover  different 
groups  of  wage  earners.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that 
the  error  thus  arising  is  very  great. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
statistics  of  real  wages  between  1866  and  1886  inclusive, 
express  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  wage  in  terms 
of  wholesale  prices,  while  the  statistics  of  real  wages  be- 
tween 1890  and  1903  express  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  wage  in  tenu  of  the  retail  prices  of  food  products. 
The  general  effect  of  this  change  of  basis  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  exaggerate  the  advan.  i  wages  between 
1866  and  1889  as  compared  with  the  advance  between 
1890  and  1903.  Finally,  the  student  should  be  warned 
that  it  is  only  in  periods  of  normal  industrial  conditions, 
that  statistics  of  real  wages  are  trustworthy.  In  in<"i 
trial  depressions,  prices  fall  more  than  wages,  at  least, 
more  than  wage  rates,  so  that  the  real  wages  are  often 
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represented  as  increasing  when  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  wage-earner  have  been  steadily  declining.  The 
statistics  of  real  wages  for  the  period  from  1893  to  1897 
furnish  a  good  illustration  of  this  absurd  defect  of  sta- 
tistics of  real  wages,  Keal  wages  are  there  shown  to  be 
considerably  higher  in  ISfMi  than  in  1892  or  1908)  The 
trouble  arises,  of  course,  from  the  failure  of  ordinary 
wage  statistics  to  take  account  *if  uneinplu\  mmi. 

No  apology  will  be  made  for  the  space  and  attention 
devoted  to  the  foregoing  details.  It  is  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  just  such  details  as  this,  which  alone  make 
any   sound    nr  exact  conclusions  possible   nnn-emiri;:   the 

progress  or  retrogression  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 
It  is  only  after  we  have  exposed  the  defects  of  our  data, 
that  we  become  convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
story  which  they  tell,  the  story  of  astonishing  progress 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  interrupts]  by  periods  of  stag- 
nation, and  delayed  in  agriculture,  but  on  the  whole  rapid 
and  unmistakable.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  panic  of 
1893-1894,  candid  students  doubted  whether  the  total 
body  of  wage-earners— taking  into  account  the  slow 
progress  and  large  numbers  of  agricultural  and  unskilled 
workers— were  very  much  better  off  than  they  had  been 
about  1870.  To-day,  however,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of 
farm  wages  in  recent  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  striking  progress  of  the  last  half  century.  Table  V 
indicates  that  between  1866  and  1903  real  wages  rose 
more  than  100  per  cent,  in  industry  and  more  than  70  per 
cent,  in  agriculture.  Translate  these  figures  iuto  the  con- 
88 
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TABLE  V 

Movement  op  Nominal  and  Real  Waoes:   1866-1981 

(1890  as  the  Standard  Year) 
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crete  terms  of  material  well  being,  into  bettor  mul  more 

food,  into  better  education,  more  and  saner  recreation. 

1  Uo weighted  necrngea  of  wages  In  21  Industrie*    from    Aldrlrb   B> 

port:     Wholesale  Prices.  Waart  and  Transportation,  p.  180.     All  wages 

la  thla  table  are  on  the  gold  basis,  and  all  real  wages  down  to  188*  aj* 

baaed  upon  Ka  1  liner's  weighted  Index  numbers  of  prices,  front  aame  re- 

port, p.  100. 

'Unweighted  a  re  rages  covering  12  Important  cliles.  from  Bmt.  •/  i*e 

Drpt.  of  Labor.  No.  IS.  p.  089. 

*  Weighted    averages  of  weekly    earnings    fmm    liml.  of  thr  Bmr.  sf 

Labor.  No.  r.3,  pp.  721-72.1.     All  real  wages  from  1890  to  1903  steed 

upon  Index  number*  of  retnll  price*  plveo  In  this  Bulletin. 

'  Wi'lK'hted   averages  of  monthly   wages,   reduced   to   gold   basts,   com- 

piled from  But,  Ao.  »,  Jfie.  Hcrttt,  V.  «.  Deft,  of  Apricmltmre.  p.  IB. 
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and  they  are  capable  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  rhetorical 
expansion.  But  the  figures  are  quite  as  eloquent  and 
much  briefer. 

2.  Decrease  in  the  Hours  of  Labor:  The  wage  sta- 
rs cited  in  the  precedinir  table,  except  those  for  indus- 
trial occupations  aft  .  d  upon  wage  rates, 
and  hence  take  no  account  of  unemployment  or  of  the 
progressive  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
hours  of  labor.  If  account  could  be  taken  of  this  diminu- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  working  day,  the  advance  in 
wages  would  appear  even  greater  than  the  table  indicates. 

However,  our  interest  at  this  point  lies  in  the  general 
history  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  not  in  the  relation 
between  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages. 

In  no  branch  of  lahor  history  are  the  facts  so  unequivo- 
cal, and,  on  the  whole,  so  encouraging  as  in  this  subject 
of  the  hours  of  labor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteen!  h 
century  the  ordinary  working  day  was  from  sun  to  sun  \ 
and  when  the  factory  system  was  introduced,  making 
work  by  artificial  light  possible,  the  hours  of  labor  V 
considerably  increased,  and  in  the  case  of  child  labor 
particularly,  to  a  cruel  degree.  For  instance,  the  early 
data  used  in  the  Aldrich  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Wages,  and  Transportation,  was  secured,  as  the  report 
says,  from  "picked  establishments."  wli.  n  .-mid  it  ions 
were  remarkably  good.  But  the  working  day  in  the 
cotton  factories  Deluded  fa  tins  investigation  was  14 
hours  long  in  1840, 1841  and  1842;  and  did  not  fall  below 
13  hours  until  1852.     At  the  present  time,  the  average 
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working  day  in  industry  is  probably  a  little 
hours  long,  taking  Saturday  holidays  into  account , 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States,  according  to 
testimony,  the  working  day  of  farm   laborers  has 
somewhat  reduced  in  recent  years,  except  rl  i 
time;  a  large  number  of  tracks,  particularly  the  bt 
workers,  have  secured  an  eight  hour  day  in  the  mor 
gressive  parts  of  the  country;  and  a   large  number 
increasingly  effective  laws  are  being  passed  for  the  pn 
pose  of  reducing  hours  of  labor  in  those  industries  at 
occupations  like  bakeries,  street  railways,  undergroui 
mines,  etc.,  in  which  the  working  day  is,  or  until 
has  been,  excessive.    Although  Bm  mowaiuvt  for 
tion  is  active  and  encouraging,  the  working  day 
been  shortened  as  much,  probably,  as  the  average  ai 

.•s.     The  movement  is  represented  statistically 
Table  VI,  following.     Existing  conditions  in  New 
which  is  probably  typical  of  Chi  more  advanced 
facturing  states,  are  accurately  described  in  I 
excerpts  from  the  Beoond  A  mmal  Krport  of  the  Sew . 
Commissioner  of  Labor:1 

The  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  state  the 
of  labor  of  employees  in  each  establishment  ii 


»VoJ.  I.  p.  22.     The  result!  quoted  on  pure  fill  art  confirmed  bx  t 
statistic*   Mtliered    by    the    National    Manufacturer*'    Aasocla- 
aubmltted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  In  thm 
ber.   1902.  with  the  object  of  defeating;   the  •Isbt-boW   bill   then   bed! 
Congr***.     The  statistic*  coser  2.818  firms  emi>  -mrac* 

These  atntlatlcs  abow  that  In  1  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  the  win 
tag  day  was  8  and  lea*  than  9  boars:  In  40.8  per  rent.  B  and  lea*  thi 

10  hours:  In  M.7  per  cent.  10  and  lees  than  11  hours:  la  3.3  par 

11  hours  or  more. 
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indicate  that  of  the  800,000  workers  in  factories,  6  per 
cent,  work  not  more  than  *'  ■_,  hours  a  day,  32  per  flout 
9  to  91/-:  hours,  59  per  cent.  10  or  10%  hours,  and  two  per 
cent,  more  than  101,/,  hours  per  day.  The  10-hour  day 
(58,  59  or  60  hours  a  week)  still  prevails  in  most  indus- 
tries ;  but  longer  hours  are  usually  worked  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills  and  in  water,  gas  a°d  electric  lighting  plants. 
In  two  groups  of  industries  the  9  or  914-hour  day  pre- 
«!■  Tniiiates — the  typographical  trades  and  the  garment 
trades— while  in  the  building  industry  the  most  numer- 
ous class  of  employees  are  those  who  work  less  than  52 
hours  a  week.  That  is  also  the  only  industry  in  which 
no  employees  are  reported  as  working  more  than  63  hours 
a  week."' 

In  Table  VI  following  a  historical  view  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  is 
given.  The  figures  for  the  period  1840-1890  arc  from  the 
Aldrich  Report  quoted  above  mid  OOVflT  only  21  indnsli  i 
The  figures  from  1891  to  1903  are  from  the  Bulletin  o|  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  July,  1904.  and  cover  67  industries. 
The  figures  are  put  in  the  t'oiin  nf  ratios  based  upon  the 
average  honrs  of  labor  in  1890,  but  as  this  average  was 
10.0  hours  exactly,  according  to  the  Aldrich  Report,  the 
figures  for  the  years  1840-1890  indicate  the  absolute  as 
well  as  the  relative  length  of  the  working  day.  "The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  hours,"  says  the  Aldrich 
Report,  "seems  hardly  as  considerable  as  might  have  been 
expected.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  figures  refer 
to  certain  picked  establishments,  where,  in  view  of  the 
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complete  organization  at  an  early  date,  it  is  probable  that 

shorter  boars  made  an  earlier  appearance  than  in  the 

masn  of  workshops.     It  may  therefore  be  doubted  whether 

these  figures,  absolutely  correct  as  they  are  for  the  estab- 

lishment* in  question,  give  a  perfectly  adequate  picture 

of  general  conditions."    The  following  statistics,  then, 

underestimate  rather  than   overestimate  the   redaction 

which  has  taken  place. 

TABLE  VI 

Averaoe  Hocus  or  Labor:  1940  1903 

<im  >i  It*  BfjdMj  Vnr) 
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114 
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111 
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111 
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08.9 
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1877 
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99 
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109 
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110 
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98 
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111 

1830 

188 
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110 
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103 
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05.9 

from  nsi  u.  IMS  not  exactly  com- 
Inu-kM"  -  ill.  Hiom  for  1M#-1». 
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3.  Movement  of  Unemployment:  There  is  no  more 
difficult  topic  in  the  whole  range  of  labor  problems,  and 
few  so  important,  as  this  subject  of  un  employment  but 
of  the  movement  of  unemployment,  whether  it  is  more 
or  less  extensive  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  the 
past,  we  know  practically  nothing.  The  amount  of  unem- 
ployment varies  so  greatly  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as 
from  season  to  season,  that,  in  order  to  gain  any  idea  of 
its  increase  or  decrease,  we  mnst  secure  a  series  of  monthly 
or  quarterly  percentages,  extending  over  a  long  scries  of 
years;  and  there  is  nothing  approaching  such  a  series 
in  American  statistical  literature.  In  1885,  as  shown  in 
Chapter  V,  an  investigation  in  Massachusetts  revealed  the 
fact  that  29.6  per  cent  of  the  population  had  been  out  of 
employment  some  time  during  the  year;  while  in  1900  a 
somewhat  similar  investigation  resulted  in  a  correspond- 
ing percentage  of  28.2.  In  1890  the  census  investigation 
covering  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  indicated  that 
15.1  per  cent,  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment sometime  during  the  Census  year;  and  a  similar 
investigation  in  1900  resulted  in  a  corresponding  per- 
centage of  22.3 ;  but  we  are  warned  in  the  Census  reports 
that  these  results  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  New  York 
figures,  quoted  in  Chapter  V,  cover  only  the  period  since 
1897,  and  while  they  arc  trustworthy  in  themselves,  throw 
no  light  upon  the  history  of  unemployment 

In  Great  Britain,  however,  a  careful  series  of  percent- 
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ages  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George  H.  Wood,1  based 
upon  the  records  of  certain  important  trade  anions,  the 
aggregate  membership  of  which  was  32,414  in  ItiGO,  and 
213.150  in  1891.  The  principal  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion are  quoted  in  Table  VII  following,  together  with 
statistics  published  by  the  British  Labor  Department 
since  1886,  which  rests  upon  returns  from  all  the  more 

TAUI.F.  VII 

Pebcentaqr  of  Uskhplovhrnt  in  Certain  British 
Trade  Unioxs. 
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1  Pii til  1SB0  the  average  Is  that  of  all  the  previous  years  shown  In 
the  table. 

1  net  urns  nf  l.nb.  Dept.  based  upon  all  trade  unions  reporting. 

•  Based  partly  upon  Mr.  Wood's  data.  Deceanlal  averages  after  1891 
Inserted  by  the  writer. 


» Journal  of  the  Royal  Stalitttcal  Society,  Vol.  02.  pp.  045-648. 
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important  British  trade  unions.  Alongside  of  the  annual 
percentages,  deeenni.-il  averages  have  been  placed,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  temporary  fluctuations,  and  elicit  the 
general  variation  of  unemployment. 

It  is  the  aeries  of  decennial  percentages  that  deserve 
the  most  attention.  The  figures,  as  Mr.  Wood  says,  com- 
bined in  any  fair  way,  indicate  a  general  decrease  in 
unemployment,  until  about  1875,  after  which  the  per- 
centage grew,  reaching  a  maximum  about  1886.  From 
the  five  and  ten  year  averages  given  below,  Mr.  Wood 
concludes  that  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  is  on  the 
increase,  when  temporary  fluctuations  are  eliminated. 
"Many  trade  union  <>|  ials,"  says  Mr.  Wood  in  the  same 
paper,  "hold  the  view  that  trade  depressions  are  more 
frequent  now   than   formerly,   and   that   Hn   cyolft 

i I'rly  lasted  ten  years,  now  lasts  seven  or  eight. 
Then-  seem  good  grounds  for  this  view,  for  sinee  1877  we 
have  been  through  three  trade  depressions  in  twenty-two 
years,  and  if,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  average  p<  iventage  of 
workmen  seeking  employment  is  greater  over  a  decade 
now,  than  before  the  depression  at  the  end  of  1870-79, 
this  is  entirely  due  to  the  greater  frequency  of  trade 
depressions." 

Average  PercejiTaoe  Unemployed 


Pt-riodi» 

Per  crni.  |      Periods 

Per  lent 

Periods 

IVr  r.-iit. 

1880-64 
1865-69 

1860-69 

4.10     1    1870-74 
5.67         1875-79 
5.04         1870-79 

2.04 
5.79 
891 

1880-84 
1**4-89 
1880-89 

4.18 

i  n 

5.34 

4.     09m ml  Progress  in  the  Last  Century:     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  go  on  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  working  classes  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  1789.  Not  only  have  wages  steadily 
increased,  and  the  hoars  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of 
labor  greatly  improved  under  the  operation  of  our  factory 
acta,  bat  the  working  man  reads  more,  travels  more,  has  a 
batter  education,  and  enjoys  a  vast  number  of  conven- 
iences and  comforts  of  which  his  forefathers  knew  little 
or  nothing.  There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture, as  was  suggested  in  Chapter  V.  It  is  possible  that 
the  strain  and  intensity  of  labor  hare  increased,  that 
working  men  wear  out  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  that  the 
proportion  of  industrial  accidents  has  grown,  and  it  may 
be  true,  in  this  age  of  extreme  specialization  when  men 
must  do  something  well  to  secure  employment  at  all,  that 
the  relative  number  of  incompetents,  of  hopeless,  dis- 
couraged failures,  is  increasing.  Whether  these  items 
which  must  be  placed  on  the  debit  side  of  our  ledger  of 
progress,  balance  or  more  than  balance  the  vast  number 
of  entries  which  belong  to  the  credit  side,  is  a  quest 
which  each  person  must  settle  for  himself.  But  the 
writer,  at  least,  entertains  no  dotlbt  that  the  net  result  is 
progress,  probably  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Tf  the  intensity  of  labor  is  increasing,  the  general 
death  rate  i  .■  sing:  if  the  proportion  of  incompe- 

tents is  slichtly  increasing— and  this  is  doubtful— the 
absolute  numbers  of  those  who  live  clean,  active,  happy 
lives,  securing  a  modest  living  with  a  sane  and  reasonable 
amount  of  agreeable  work,  has  enormously  increased; 
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while  a  broader  spirit  of  charity,  a  milder  attitude 
towards  children,  dependents  and  the  helpless,  is  abroad, 
and  in  the  trade  union  and  labor  law  we  possess  agencies 
which  will  solve,  or  at  least  ameliorate ■.  m  P  ;md  threaten- 
ing evils  such  :is  the  itMOnUUC  oi  induct  n:d  accidents 

Perhaps  1  Ik?  best  tingle  statistic;! I  in.l.N  oi  muterial 
progress  is  found  in  the  consumption  of  certain  semi-lux- 
uries, like  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  inbaecn,  beer,  etc.,  whose 
consumption  ean  only  be  greatly  increased  by  larger 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  this  class  of  goods  has 
increased  enormously  daring  the  last  half  century  in 
every  country  where  statistics  of  consumption  are  pub- 
lished. Thus  in  the  United  States  between  1871  and  1903 
inclusive,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  increased 
from  7.91  to  10.79  pounds,  that  of  sugar  from  36.2  pounds 
to  71.1  pounds,  that  of  malt  liquors  from  6.10  gallons  to 
18.04  gallons,  that  of  wheat  and  flour  from  4.69  bushels 
to  5.81  bushels.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  fuller 
statistics  of  consumption  arc  prepared  than  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Wood,  in  the  careful  and  impartial 
article  cited  above,  has  been  able  to  combine  the  statistics 
of  about  fifteen  important  tirtieles  into  the  form  of  a 
ucirlit'  d  index  number  showing  the  average  increase  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  from  1860  to  1896.  The 
articles  included  are  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  cocoa,  coffee, 
cotton,  currants  and  raisins,  meat,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
wool,  wine,  spirits,  malt  and  beer.  The  index  Dumb 
showing  the  average  movement  of  consumption,  are  given 
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below,  and  form  on  the  whole  the  best  single  measure 
the  progress  of  the  working  classes  of  which  the  writer 
has  any  knowledge.  Of  course,  the  statistics  refer  only 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  movement  was  probably 
very  similar  in  the  United  States.  Fiw  different  systems 
of  weighting  were  used  by  Mr.  Wood  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  no  reasonable  system  of  weights  would 
materially  alter  the  results.  Of  these  the  results  giver 
system  5  are  the  most  trustworthy,  and  they  indicate  that 
the  average  consumption  increased  40  per  cent,  between 
IsiiiH.t  hi  id  1805-96. 

TABLE  Vin 
AVKRAOES  OF  CoySUMPTTOX  OF  COMMODITUS   IK  QunrO,CTXirUL 
Periods:  United  Kinodosi 
UQmstlon  In  lS70-'79  ■*  tin-  unit  of  comparison) 


Period  h 

Un- 
averages 

avri  ■■!■ 
nyau-m  5) 

Periods 

welrliteil 
are rage* 

Weighted 
arerncM 

(•rstom  6) 

1H60-64 

78.0 

83.0 

1880-84 

104.1 

103.3 

1805  69 

83.9 

88.1 

1885-89 

104.0 

105  0 

1870-74 

W.1 

87.8 

1890-94 

1114 

115.0 

V79 

102.5 

108.0 

1895-96 

115  2 

116.7 

Returning  to  the  United  States  for  a  last  word  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  material  progress,  hall 
supplement  and  explain  the  more  or  less  misleading  sta- 
tistics of  wages  given  in  Table  V,  we  shall  probably  find 
no  more  illuminating  material  than  that  recorded  in  tin- 
periodic  investigations  of  family  budgets  made  by  the 
Massachusetts    Bureau    of    Statistics    of    Labor.1      The 

l  Bee  Thirty-Bantu!  Annual  lltport,  "Price*  and  Comt  of  Living."  ft 

807  pa**i«>. 
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ill  1872  and  1875  indicates  that  the  income  of  the  better 
class  workingim-n's  families  increased  Ckmb  about  0768 
in  the  earlier  period  to  about  $814  in  the  latter  period, 
and  that  in  the  interval  retail  prices  decreased  a  little  less 
than  20  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease  in  prices 
which  made  it  possible  to  purchase  the  commodities  which 
cost  $738  in  1872  for  about  $600  in  1902,  the  average 
family  had  a  surplus  of  $24.72  in  1875  as  compared  with 
one  of  $16.18  in  1902.  If  the  standard  of  living  had  not. 
changed  in  the  interval,  the  surplus  in  1902  would  have 
been  about  $160.  Some  such  amount  as  this  has  evidently 
been  eon f erred  upon  the  average  workingman's  family 
by  the  economic  progress  of  the  last  forty  years.  It  has 
been  devoted  to  increased  consumption,  and  is  good  or  evil 
in  its  affect!  as  it  is  wisely  or  unwisely  spent 

In  th'  I 'nil.. wing  tabular  statement,  the  results  of  the 
investigations  of  1875  and  1901-2  are  compared  in  some- 
what greater  detail.  To  the  writer,  at  least,  the  bare 
facts  which  it  contains  are  eloquent.  Tt  is  apparent,  that 
even  the  American  workman  of  the  better  elass  still  has 
a  hard  time  to  make  ends  meet,  and  that  although  the 
gross  abuses  of  child  labor  have  been  suppressed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, some  of  the  burden  of  which  the  children  have 
been  relieved  has  been  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
wives  and  daughters.  Even  the  path  of  progress  is  a 
devious  one. 
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Comparison  of  the  Results  of  Investigations  of  Fault 

Budgets  in  1875  and  1901-2 

(Massachusetts) 


1ST.". 

Id  the  majority  of  cues,  work- 
Ingmen  In  this  OoouBOBIMtltt  tl.> 
not  support  their  families  by  tbetr 
Individual   earnings  alone. 

Fathers  rely,  or  ore  forced  to 
«1.r»n<l,  upon  tlulr  children  for 
from  utti  •/uii'iti  to  one-thtr<t  of 
the  entire  family  nin 

Children  under  fifteen  yean  of 
ago  supply,  by  their  labor,  from 
one-eighth  to  onc-titth  of  the  to- 
f.i!  fnmlly  earnings. 

Of  the  children  at  work  In  the 
families  reported  In  I87B  m-arly 
SI  per  cent,  were  under  14  year* 
of  age.  and  about  54  per  cent, 
under  15. 

The  Amount  of  earnings  con- 
lt  Sim  i  rit  by  wives,  generally 
speaking.  Is  so  smnll,  Hint  they 
would  save  ronre  by  Ktaylng  at 
home  than  they  gained  by  out- 
side labor.  The  actual  amount 
contributed  constituted  but  eigh- 
ty eight  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate-  Income  of 
■  families  reported,  and  In 
th«  entire  number  (897]  only  12 
wives  aided  by   outside   work. 

A  large  proportion  of  the 
skilled  worklngmen  visited  have 
sewlnir  or  other  labor  saving  m*- 
ctilnes  In  DM  In  t heir  families. 
As  evidences  nf  material  prosper 
Ity  to  a  certain  extent,  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  the  families  (the 
aid  of  child  labor  being  fully  al- 
lowed) own  pianos  or  cnblnet  or- 
gans, have  carpeted  rooms,  and 
maintain  pewa  In  church. 


1001-0? 

In  the  present  Invest! 
out  uf  the  tntnl  number  of  far 
lid  (182),  •  riirnlnsB  of  the 
bead  wcru  sufficient  to  meet  the 
family  expenditure  In  but    I 

Out  of  the  entire  family  Income 
only  11.32  per  cent..  0*  a  little 
less  than  one  eighth,  was  received 
from  the  earnings  of  minor  chil- 
dren. 

Nothing  contributed  by  children 
under  I .".. 

No  children  permitted  to  wo»k 
If  uudi-r  II.  In  the  fnmllles  re- 
ported no  children  under  15  wen 
at  work. 

Out  of  the  132  families  report 
ed.  82  wives  workni  nnhssflj  the 
family,  and  In  the  aggregate  con- 
tributed 5.20  per  mi  af  the  ag. 
grcgate  Income  reported  from  all 
the  families.  (Apparently,  the 
lesser  proportion  of  children 
working  la  partly  offset  by  a 
greater  proportion  of  wive*  eon- 
trllmtlng  by  their  earnings  to 
the  family  Income.) 

i  ;  mrao  facts  appear  at  pres- 
ent In  even  greater  degree 
labor,  so  far  as  young  children 
are  concerned,  being  eliminated). 
The  conditions  as  to  housing  gen- 
erally show  consldenble  Improve- 
ment over  those  reported  In  1S7.V 
This  accounts  In  part  far  the 
higher  rental  rntea  reported  a* 
compared  with  live  yearn  ago.  al- 
though the  nrersice  Is  silently 
higher  than  that  of  1872.  and  the 
proportion  of  expenditure  for  rent 
haa  decreased.  Of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  families.  88  S2  per  cent. 
that  Is.  a  proportion  of  nearly  89 
In  every  1  Oi»,  reported  expendi- 
tures for  religion,  and  charity. 
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5.  The  Good  Old  Times— A  Contrast:  Despite  the  ac- 
cumulating evidences  of  progress  which  historical  and 
statistical  study  are  constantly  unearthing,  the  belief  still 
lingers  in  many  quarters  that,  although  our  forefathers 
possessed  less  wealth  in  the  aggregate  or  per  capita  than 
their  present  day  descendants,  nevertheless  there  was  no 
intense  poverty  or  degradation  unoog  ihem  such  as  we 
find  in  the  city  slums  to-day.  Tin-  American  colonists 
had  little  money,  says  Mr.  John  .Mitchell  in  his  admirable 
work,  Organized  Labor,  but  "the  needs  of  the  people 
were  satisfied  in  a  large,  rough,  substantial  fashion. " 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  majority  of  the  people  did 
live  in  a  state  of  "rude  but  substantial  comfort,"  as  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  do  to-day,  and  that  there 
were  some  communities  characterized  by  an  unusually 
high  level  of  material  prosperity,  just  as  one  finds  towns 
and  wide  farming  communities  in  the  Middle  West  to- 
day, where  real  poverty  is  practically  unknown.  Thus  in 
a  Description  of  Pennsylrauin  mid  of  its  Capital,  printed 
in  1698  by  a  man  who  had  resided  in  Pennsylvania  for 
fifteen  years,  a  most  enthusiastic  aeeuiint  of  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  colonists  is  given:  "There  are 
no  beggars  to  be  seen,  nor.  indeed,  have  any  here  the  least 
temptation  to  take  up  that  scandalous  lazy  life." 

But  the  better  historical  judgment  seems  to  be  that  the 
comfort  of  the  colonial  era,  while  ruder,  indeed,  was  no 
more  widespread  or  substantial  than  it  is  to-day,  and  that 
taking  account  of  the  difference  in  population,  then-  was 
more  and  not  less  of  the  wretchedness  and  degradation 
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attendant  upon  extreme  poverty.     The  horrors  of  \l 
dnu  were  matched  and  evtn  surpassed  :  norror»«J 

the  frontier;  in  both  a  grinding  struggle  to  obtain  tk 
necessities  of  life  have  blunted  the  moral  faculties  uai 
sapped  the  physical  powers,  in  both  disease  has  been  ess* 
stantly  rife,  and  both  have  furnished  breeding  plamftr 
plague  and  epidemic;  in  both  ignorant  immigrants  hin 
battled  with  the  adversities  of  a  foreign  tongue  and  a 
strange  civilization,  eking  out  an  existence  which  waste* 
often  a  prolonged  process  of  starvation.  Of  course,  com- 
parisons of  this  kind  are  dangerous  and  perhaps  mislead- 
ing. The  poverty  of  one  epoch  is  possibly  never  exaetlr 
comparable  with  that  of  another.  But  if  we  must  dm 
conclusions  respecting  progress  or  retrogression,  let  us  b? 
true  to  the  facts.  "There  is  a  strong  temptation,"  saji 
Professor  Marshall,  "to  over-state  the  econ.. 
our  own  age,  and  to  ignore  the  existence  of  similar  and 
worse  evils  in  earlier  ages ;  for  by  so  doing  we  may  for  the 
time  stimulate  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  a  more  in- 
tense resolve  that  the  present  evils  shall  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  less  wrong,  and  generally 
it  is  moeh  mot-.'  foolish,  to  palter  with  truth  for  a  good 
than  for  a  seltish  cause.  •  •  •  This  impatient  insinr- 
is  an  evil  only  less  great  than  that  moral  torpor  which  can 
endure  that  we,  with  our  modern  resources  and  knowl- 
edge, should  look  on  contentedly  at  the  continued  de- 
struction of  all  that  is  worth  having  in  multitudes]  of 
human  lives,  and  solace  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
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anyhow  the  evils  of  our  age  are  less  than  those  of  the 
past."1 

In  the  first  place  there  was  slavery.  In  judging  the 
economic  condition  of  the  American  laboring  classes  in 
the  past,  we  must  always  remember  the  degradation  and 
misery  involved  in  chattel  slavery,  and  the  fact  that  from 
the  first  introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  Virginia  in 
1619,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
steadily  increasing  proportion  of  American  wi.rkimrmen 

P8  slaves.  In  1790  there  were  about  760,000  slave*  in 
the  United  States,  constituting  about  19  per  cent,  nf  the 
total  population,  Their  condition  was  most  miserable. 
"To  steal  a  negro  was  felony.  To  take  his  life  while 
punishing  him  was  not.  Indeed,  if  a  planter  provided 
coarse  food,  coarse  clothes  and  a  rude  shelter  for  his 
slaves:  if  he  did  not  work  them  more  than  fifteen  hours 
out  of  twenty-four  in  summer,  nor  more  than  fourteen  in 
winter,  and  gave  them  every  Sabbath  to  themselves,  he 
did  quite  as  much  for  their  comfort  as  the  law  required  ha 
should.""  The  negroes,  in  point  of  decency,  health, 
morals,  and  even  with  respect  to  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing, are  perhaps  not  greatly  better  off  now  than  they  were 
immediately  before  the  Civil  War.  Temporary  loss  in 
material  comforts  is  the  price  frequently  paid  for  liberty. 
But  the  first  great  step  in  material  advancement  has  been 
taken,  and  every  subsequent  advance  must  be,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  Civil  War,  comparatively  easy. 


1  PHnrlpUa  of  Economic*,  rh.   XII.  BK.  1?. 

•McMMttr.  Bittoty  of  the  People  of  the  Initcd  filolrt    VoJ.  TT.  p.  10. 
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When  we  consider  the  white  laboring  classes  during  the 
colonial  era,  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  were,  from 
the  earliest  settlements  in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
hondsmen.  "George  Donne,  the  author  of  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian,  saw  servants  hrought  to  Virginia  by  the 
shipload  after  1630,  and  he  describes  the  horrors  of  the 
traffic,  their  insufficient  food,  their  ragged  and  barefoot 
condition  and  their  landing  far  from  their  destination 
and  being  forced  to  march  the  rest  of  the  way  in  their 
enfeebled  state.  Nearly  all  the  emigrants  that  came  be- 
tween 1620  and  1650  were  bondsmen.  •  •  After  the  Res- 
toration, servants  were  sold  in  great  numbers  to  Virginia. 
Fifteen  hundred  a  year  is  the  estimate  of  Berkeley  at  a 
time  when  Virginia  contained  but  two  thousand  black 
slaves.  As  the  term  was  for  four  years,  there  were  sii 
thousand  white  slaves  always  in  bondage  there.  Before 
1650  the  term  of  some  was  ten  years  or  more,  and  that  of 
many  was  seven  or  eight  years.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  in  1660  the  term  of  service  was  permanently 
reduced  to  four  years. '  'l 

This  class  of  indentured  servants  consisted  of  runaway 
apprentices,  penniless  debtors,  kidnapped  children,  hon- 
est laborers  binding  themselves  for  a  number  of  years  in 
order  to  get  to  America,  and  vicious  or  criminal  qi 
wells  who  were  kept  in  order  by  the  most  brutal  punish- 
ments. Scourging  with  hickory  rods  was  common,  the 
punishment  being  sometimes  repeated  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  wounds  washed  with  brine  in  order  to  stop  the 


'  Edward  Rfgleaton.  The  Tramil  of  CUMUation,  pp.  29$.  298. 
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bleeding  and  increase  the  pain.  ' '  There  were  also  in  use, 
by  masters  and  overseers,  thumbscrews,  sweatings,  and 
other  such  devil's  devices.  The  food  allowed  was  some- 
times a  scant  diet  of  Indian  meal.  The  sick  servant  was 
neglected  lest  the  doctor's  charge  shonl.l  i-x.-eed  the  value 
of  his  remaining  service ;  and  one  thrifty  master  in  Mary- 
land required  a  servant,  sick  of  a  mortal  disease,  to  dig 
his  own  grave  in  advance,  in  order  to  save  the  other  nun  's 
time."1 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  misery  and  poverty 
was  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  weaker  and  more 
defenceless  the  laboring  man,  the  more  likely  he  was  to 
be  caught  in  this  quicksand.  "The  jails,"  says  John 
Mitchell,  "were  filled  with  debtors,  many  of  them  work- 
in?  mm.  Tt  was  estimated  that  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prisons  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1829,  20,000  were  there  for  the  non-payment  of  debts, 
most  of  these  being  small  in  amount.  The  average  per 
capita  indebtedness  of  1,085  debtors  in  the  Philadelphia 
prison  in  1828  was  less  than  $24.00,  and  one  case  is  on 
record  in  which  a  man  was  confined  in  jail  thirty-two 
days  for  a  debt  of  two  cents."2 

The  oooditimiK  in  these  prisons  beggar  description,  and 
make  it  plain  that  tin-  temper  oi  tin-  ftgB  was  stern  and 
harsh  to  the  point  of  brutality.  "Fur  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  peace,"  says  Professor  M  ,  "there 

■was  in  Connecticut  an  underground  prison  which  Bur- 


•  Edward  Eggle«ton,  The  TratiHt  of  ClrUUaKon,  pp.  297-208. 
'Organised  Labor,  p.  61. 


passed  in  horrors  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Th 
known  U  the  Newgate  prison,  was  in  an  old  worked-rtB 
copper  mine  in  the  hills  near  Granby.  The  only  mirtM 
to  it  was  by  means  of  a  ladder  down  n  shaft  which  led* 
the  caverns  underground.  There,  in  lii  I  !••  pens  of  wooi 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  culprits  wore  inimun  u\ 
feet  made  fast  to  iron  bars,  and  their  necks  chained  » 
beams  in  the  roof.     The  darkness  was  intern  -aT* 

reeked  with  filth;  vermin  abounded;  water  trickled  froa 
the  roof  and  oozed  from  the  sides  of  the  caverns;  hog* 
masses  of  earth  were  perpetually  falling  off.  In  th» 
dampness  and  filth  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners  pnr 
mouldy  and  rotted  away,  and  their  limbs  became  stiff 
with  rheumatism.  The  Newgate  prison  was  perhaps  1st 
worst  in  the  country,  yet  in  every  county  woro  jails  sock 
as  would  now  be  thought  unfit  places  of  habitation  for 
the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  beasts."  And  wo  namt 
not  forget  the  broader  raeanimr  of  these  facts.  The  seal 
public  spirit  that  permitted  such  treatment  of  prisoner* 
must  have  touched  life  at  a  thousand  nther  points,  mak- 
ing the  treatment  <>f  women  and  children  and  servant* 
infinitely  harsher  than  at  present,  tolerating  conditions ef 
labor  that  would  not  now  be  permitted  in  any  state  that 
boasts  of  a  factory  act. 

6.  The  Concentration  of  Wealth :  A  few  years  ago  that 
element  of  the  community  which  desires  to  remedy  exist- 
ing economic  evils  by  the  introduction  of  radical  reform*. 
was  somewhat  disposed  to  deny  that  any  real  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  working  classes  during  the  last  century, 
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and  it  was  frequently  asserted  that  the  rich  were  petting 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  evidences  of  increasing 
comfort  adduced  by  economic  students  in  the  last  few 
years— often  exaggerated,  it  must  be  admitted— have, 
however,  silenced  this  dictum,  and  the  complaint  most 
frequently  heard  at  the  present  time  is  not  that  the  poor 

are  getting  poorer,  boj  dun  Qwg>  or*  not  growiag  richer 

as  rapiilh  us  the  rieli :  in  other  words,  Hud  tlnr  n>>e  is 
characterized  by  an  "alarming  tendency  towards  the  con- 
centration of  wealth. ' ' 

Few  phrases  have  been  so  abused  as  this  shibboleth  of 
the  discontented,  concentration  of  wealth,  and  few  sub- 
jects have  been  so  unintelligent  ly  discussed  by  economists 
and  statisticians.  The  phrase  itself  is  practically  mean- 
ingless unless  it  is  further  qualified  by  a  statement  of 
where  or  in  what  class  wealth  is  concentrating;  and  i 
when  this  qualification  is  added  wi«  must  lie  certain  to  sur- 
vey the  community  as  a  whole  and  take  account  of  the 
many  possible  movements  of  concentration  and  diffusion 
that  may  be  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  richest  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  for  example,  may  be  constant- 
ly obtaining  a  larger  share  of  the  aggregate  wealth,  whde 
the  lower  50  per  cent,  is  experiencing  the  same  good  for- 
tune. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
"growing  concentration  of  wealth."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
what  the  critics  really  desire  is  a  greater  concentration 
of  wealth,  concentration  in  the  hands  of  an  all-embracing, 
homogeneous  middle  class. 

Although   the    phrase   "increasing   concentration    of 
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wealth"  is  thus  equivocal,  it  is  ordinarily  used  to  imply 
one  of  two  things— either  that  the  richer  classes  of  the 
community  are  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  the  national 
wealth,  or  that  the  dSstribntiai)  <>f  wealth  is  becoming 
more  unequal  with  the  passage  of  time.  Whan  need  in 
the  former  sense,  the  natural  way  to  test  tin  m  is 

to  ascertain  whether  the  poorer  half  of  the  p*  on  is 

receiving  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  the  total  wca!  I  h  from 
time  to  time.  When  used  in  the  latter  sense,  the  ohvious 
method  of  procedure  is  to  employ  one  of  those  indices  or 
co-efficients  which  statisticians  use  to  measure  dispersion 
from  the  common  type  or  average;1  because  what  we 
really  wish  to  know  is  whether,  with  regard  to  wealth,  the 
great  mass  of  men  are  growing  more  or  less  like  the  aver- 
age man.  It  seems  rather  superfluous  to  insist  upon  these 
apparently  obvious  facts,  but  it  is  true  that  hundreds  of 
pages  have  been  written  about  this  subject,  based  upon 
statistics  so  tabulated  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  dis.-mvr 
what  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  was  owned  by 
poorer  half  of  the  population,  while  the  common 
of  presenting  statistics  upon  this  subject  utterly  disguises 
■ts  which  the  student  most  desires  to  know. 
A  large  number  of  writers3  gravely  argue  about 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  from  the  increase 
of  persons  having  incomes  within  fixed  limits.  Dr.  Ely 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  this  attempt1  by  imagining  a 


•  Serertr  nlmple  confident*  of  dtsperxinn  ntt  given  In  Bowie*'*  Ele- 
ments of  Statistics,  second  aflMaB.  i>.  136. 

■Cfc  Mnro-Hmltto.  statistic*  and  Bconomlcs.  p.  438  itq. 

*  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,  p.  258  scq. 
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group  of  persons  having  incomes  represented  by  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9,  11, 13,  15,  17,  19,  in  the  first  epoch,  and  by  2,  6,  10, 
14, 18,  22,  26,  30,  34,  38,  in  the  second  epoch.  Of  course, 
as  the  income  of  each  individual  has  doubled,  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  epochs.  Yet 
if  we  arrange  these  ten  individuals  in  fixed  classes,  and 
reason  about  the  "concentration  of  wealth"  from  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  we  should 
probably  conclude  that  some  great  change  had  taken 
place.  Dr.  Ely  illustrates  this  idea  with  the  following 
table: 


Class rs 

Number  in 
Aral  period 

Numb* 

second  period 

2 
8 
2 
8 

1 
1 
2 
6 

With  this  preliminary  statement  concerning  the  method 
of  investigation,  we  may  pass  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  At 
this  point,  in  order  to  indicate  the  drift  of  the  following 
discussion,  we  may  anticipate  our  conclusions  by  the  sum- 
mary statement  that  while  the  data  upon  this  subject  are 
imperfect  and  tentative,  they  establish  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  wealthy  is  astonishingly,  if  not  alarmingly,  great; 
but  they  also  indicate  with  less  certainty  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  becoming  less  rather  than  more  unequal. 

The  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  reason  for 
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this  statement  is  found  in  the  striking  unanimity  among 
investigators  of  all  schools  and  beliefs  respecting  the  i 
high  proportion  of  wealth  held  by  the  very  wealthy 
classes.  We  can  not  cite  the  evidence  in  detail,  but  the 
reader  will  find  an  excellent  summary  of  it  in  the  final 
chapter  of  Statistics  and  Economics  by  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith.  In  England  Sir  Robert  Giffen  estimated  in  1885 
that  the  richest  10  per  cent,  of  the  populate 
nearly  our  half  the  total  inoame.  Tn  Prussia,  in  1902, 
59.66  per  rent,  of  tin-  population  belonged  to  families  hav- 
ing an  income  of  less  than  900  marks,  about  $225  a  year, 
and  this  figure  is  increased  to  64.61  per  eent.  if  w«»  include 
those  exempt  because  of  large  families  and  other  disabili- 
ties. Of  the  taxpayer*  in  that  year,  the  richest  4.21  per 
cent,  paid  55.69  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  income  taxes 
under  a  moderately  progressive  tax1  and  the  share  of  the 
aggregate  income  owned  by  the  richest  classes  seems  to  he 
steadily  increasing.8  Mr.  G.  II.  Ilolmea,  the  well-known 
Washington  statistician,  estimated  from  the  statistics  of 
farm  and  home  ownership  in  the  United  States, 
1890,  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth  was  owne •! 
91  per  cent,  of  the  families,  and  71  per  cent,  by  the  other 
9  per  cent,  of  the  families.  In  1900  the  Wisconsin  State 
Tax  Commission  collected  statistics  of  the  estates  pro- 
bated in  six  counties  for  the  twelve  months  preceding, 
and  in  one  county  for  the  three  years  preceding.  Sta- 
tistics of  1,138  estates,  with  an  aggregate  appraised  value 

lJ<thrbacher  fur  yalionalcfconomlc  und  BtalUHk,  III  Folf«.  25  Band, 
p.  7SK»  Nf, 

»S«e  ZcU$chrift  4rr  Kon.  Pmui.  Mat.  Burwitr*.  1002.  p.  ft  «*. 
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of  $10,154,385  were  secured.  This  investigation  having 
been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  undervaluation  of 
property,  and  not  to  obtain  light  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  Tax  Commission  omitted  all  estates  not  worth 
$500.  On  the  basis  of  the  estates  of  the  male  decedents 
in  six1  of  these  counties,  several  of  tin*  writer's  students 
prepared  an  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  among 
persons  dying  in  these  counties,  the  assumption  being 
made  that  the  excess  of  adult  male  deaths  (25  years  of 
age  and  ever)  above  the  number  of  probated  estates,  rep- 
resented small  estates  which  escaped  probate,  and  that 
the  average  value  of  those  estates  was  $301).  Under  these 
hypotheses  it  was  found  that  91  per  cent,  of  male  deced- 
ents died  owning  property  worth  less  than  $7,500,  aud 
that  together  this  ill  per  cent,  of  the  decedents  owned 
19.2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wealth;  while  9  per  cent. 
possessed  estates  worth  more  than  $7,500,  which  together 
constituted  80.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth.  Of  course, 
all  the  statistics  cited  in  this  paragraph  are  in  the  nature 
of  estimates,  resting  in  some  cases  upon  the  most  hazard- 
ous hypotheses,  but  most  of  them  have  been  prepared  by 
well-known  scientists,  above  the  reproach  of  partiality, 
and  the  common  story  which  they  tell  of  gnat  concentra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  richest  families,  seems  incontro- 
vertible. 

That  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  small  class  of  the  very 
rich  to  acquire  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the  nat- 


•  nnitutne  Ran   rinlrr  county   In   which  estate*  probtted  for   three 
year*  bod  been  Included. 
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ural  income  or  wealth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  poorer 
half  of  the  population  is  enjoying  the  same  good  fort 
may  be  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  actual  studies 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  for  January,  1904,  Mr.  A.  F.  Davies  con- 
tributes a  most  interesting  study  of  the  distribution  of 
real  estate  ownership  in  five  representative  wards  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1855,  1865.  1875,  1885,  1895 
and  1900.  In  these  wards,  as  appears  from  the  following 
tabular  statement,  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  real 
estate  held  by  the  one  per  cent,  of  the  holders  having 
largest  holdings  rapidly   increasi  1855    to   1900, 

"when  throughout  the  seh  rda  practically  one- 

quarter  of  the  valuation  is  held  by  one  one-humlr»'dth  of 
the  owners.1'  Yet  Mr.  Davies  is  .strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  wealth  represented  by  real  aetata,  except  in  Ward 
8,  which  is  a  business  and  fashionable  residence  section, 
has  become  more  evenly  distributed  with  the  passage  of 
years,  and  the  figures  bear  out  his  belief. 

Mr.  Davies,  like  most  investigators  of  this  subject,  clas- 
sifies the  property  holders  in  fixed  groups,  "under 
"$500  to  $1,000,"  etc.,  a  classification  which,  as  shown  on 
page  535,  prevents  any  very  exact  study  at  change  in  the 
concentration  of  wealth  except  by  applying  the  most 
laborious  processes  of  interpolation.  But  by  makin 
few    safe  and  simple  estimates  it  is  possible  to  apply 

Mr.  Bowley's1  convenient  measure  of  dispersion  "x~*-', 

5+3 

1  8ee  Bowley"»  EUmenti  of  Blatitties,  iecond  edition,  p.  ISA. 
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with  the  result  that  the  inequalities  of  land  ownership  are 
shown  to  have  increased  slightly  in  Ward  8  and  to  have 
decreased  a  great  deal  in  Wards  1  and  39  and  Wards  24 
and  34.  Certain  interesting  details  of  land  ownership  in 
these  wards  are  given,  in  tin-  following  table,  whii-h  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all  its  possible  limitations 
and  defects,  among  which  must  he  numbered  the  facta 
that  the  values  are  assessed  values  and  hence  too  small, 
that  the  degree  of  under- assessment  is  probably  greater 
among  large  than  among  small  holdings,  and  that  the 
facts  apply  to  only  five  wards  in  one  city,  and  this  a  city 
in  which  real  estate  is  probably  more  evenly  distribut  1 
than  in  any  other  large  city,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  United  States. 

About  ten  \  i;ir-s  ago  tin-  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  attempted  to  obtain  some  clearer  light 
upon  the  historical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
by  a  classification  and  study  of  the  estates  probated  in  the 
periods  1829-1831,  1859-1861,  1879-1881,  and  1889-1891. 
The  principal  results  of  this  study  are  summed  up  in 
Table  X  below.  Here  again  the  student  of  the  published 
returns  is  baffled  by  the  mistaken  method  of  tabulating 
the  estates  in  fixed  groups,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  the  richest  one  per  cent,  obtained,  what 
the  median  or  mean  estate  was,  or  what  the  poorest 
50  per  cent,  of  the  decedents  owned,  in  any  period.  But 
by  using  certain  graphic  methods  of  interpolation,  sim- 
ilar to  those  suggested  by  Professor  Pareto,1  it  is  possible 

*C**n  d'EcnnomU  Politique,  Vol.  II.  nic.  III.  Ch.  I. 
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to  ascertain  approximately  the  meaning  of  the  figures. 
They  indicate  in  brief:  (a)  That  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes  was  very  great,  even  in  1830, 
but  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  owned  by  the 
richest  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  population  has  steadily 
increased,  although  it  was  somewhat  greater  in  1880  than 
in  1890;  (b)  that  the  general  distribution  of  wealth  was 
most  equable  in  1830,  and  least  so  in  1880;  (c)  that  the 
proportion  of  wealth  owned  by  the  poorer  half  of  the 
decedents  was  greatest  in  1800,  Qgxt  largest  in  1830, 
slightly  loss  in  1890  and  considerably  less  in  1880;  (d) 
and  that  the  class  of  the  decedents  whose  relative  loss 
was  greatest,  was  that  of  the  moderately  rich,  the  class, 
which  if  th'  nts  were  arranged  in  their  order  of 

wealth,  would  fall  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  tenths. 

The  general  results  of  the  Massachusetts  investigation 
are  given  in  Talde  X.  Their  general  uncertainty  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  many  probated  estates  are  never 
inventoried  or  appraised,  that  the  appraised  values  are 
generally  too  low,  and  that  a  large  number  of  small 
estates  never  pass  through  the  probate  courts.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  defects,  such  figures  when  impartially 
used,  probably  furnish  a  better  basis  of  reasoning  about 
historical  movements  than  the  loose  general  impressions 
of  the  average  man,  who  really  knows  little  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  past,  and  who  is  apt  to  form  his 
opinions  concerning  that  subject  from  his  general  social 
philosophy. 

The  statistics  relating  to  Philadelphia  and  Massachu- 
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setts  agree,  both  with  each  other  and  the  general  opinion 
of  investigators,  in  assigning  to  the  very  rieh— say,  the 
richest  five  per  cent,  of  the  population— an  astonishingly 
large  proportion  of  the  total  wealth,  and  in  indicating 
that  this  proportion  has  increased  \i\  the  last  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  They  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
general  uniformity  or  equality  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Under  these  circumstances  the  safest  course, 
perhaps,  is  to  fall  back  upon  a  general  argument.  While 
the  few  millionaires  have  prospered  more  rapidly  than 
the  general  population  in  the  last  half  century,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  wages  have  more  than  doubled,  and  that 
millions  of  wage-earners  have  shared  in  this  good  fortune. 
Considering  the  great  rise  of  wages  and  the  enormous 
number  of  wage-earners,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
if  they  had  not  only  secured  larger  incomes,  but  a  some- 
what larger  share  in  the  aggregate  income.  A  simple 
illustration  will  show  how  it  is  possible  for  the  very  rich 
to  sustain  a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  absolute  and  relative, 
without  trenching  on  the  share  of  the  lower  classes.  Let 
us  imagine  a  representative  social  group  of  100  persons  in 
1850  and  1900,  composed  of  three  classes:  a  lower  class 
of  50  persons,  an  upper  class  of  48  persons,  and  2  mil- 
lionaires. Assume  that  in  1850  the  lower  class  possessed 
5  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  the  upper  class  85  p  and 

the  millionaires  10  per  cent.;  while  between  1850  and 
1900  the  total  wealth  of  the  group  increased  100  per  cent. 
If.  in  the  interval  of  50  years,  incomes  in  the  upper  class 
increase  20  per  cent.,  the  millionaires  may  obtain  an  in- 
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crease  of  77£%  per  cent.,  and  still  leave  the  lower 
incomes  larger  by  101  per  cent.,  and  a  larger  share  of  the 
aggregate  income,  than  in  1850. 

Conclusion:  Back  of  the  question  of  fact,  lies  the  ques- 
tion of  ideal :  is  the  demand  for  a  more  equal  distribn 
of  wealth  justifiable?  The  disposition  of  the  writer  is  to 
answer  this  question  with  the  strongest  affirmative  pos- 
sible. Not  only  is  equality  a  sound  social  ideal,  but.  prop- 
erly understood,  it  is  the  only  sound  ideal.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  existence  of  widely  separated  classes,  with 
enormously  disproportionate  economic  and  political 
power,  creates  problems  that  threaten  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  body  politic.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
successful  operation  of  a  democratic  government  is  facili- 
tated by  the  homogeneity  of  its  oil  toenriiip.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  wholesome-minded  person  eon  Id  • 
ilrsirc  to  be  set  apart  from  and  above  the  great  mass  of  h'n 
fell o IPS,  tearing  to  them  the  unrelieved  drudgery,  secur- 
ing to  himself  the  unbroken  direction  of  industry. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  our  wisest  econo- 
mists think  otherwise.  "The  economic  ideal  of  tin 
tu re,"  says  Professor  Clark,  "is  the  one  which  will  . 
bine  inequality  of  outward  and  material  possessions  with 
a  constant  approach  to  equality  of  men's  inward  states, 
and  will  cause,  not  wealth,  but  well-being  to  be  democrat- 
ically shared. "'  The  trouble  with  this  ideal  is  its  impos- 
sibility; there  can  be  no  similarity  of  "inu  tea" 
when  the  inequality  of  "outward  and  material  posses- 

» In  hla  admirable  little  book.  Tht  Problem  of  1/onopofy.  p.  118. 
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ons"  is  as  glaring  as  it  is  now,  particularly  when  the 
laws  and  customs  concerning  inheritance  among  the  very 
rich  accentuate  and  widen  this  inequality.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  "inward  states"  of  the  day  laborer  who 
is  habitually  underfed,  and  the  millionaire  who  is  habitu- 
ally overfed,  depends  largely  upon  the  difference  in  their 
"outward  and  material  possessions,"  and  vintil  poverty  is 
extinct,  there  will  cont  inue  to  be  important  inward  differ- 
ences arising  from  outward  inequalities. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  attempt  to 
foist  equality  of  wealth  upon  inequality  of  merit  and  abil- 
ity. We  must  have  a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  but 
it  must  come  by  leveling  up,  not  by  leveling  duwn.  It  can 
be  secured,  permanently,  only  by  slow-paced  changes, 
making  for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  education  and 
opportunity.  We  have  tried  in  this  work  to  illustrate 
particularly  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  this  prob- 
lem of  labor.  It  touches  every  phase  of  social  life  1  it  has 
lasted  throughout  the  ages.  The  supreme  lessons  from 
these  facts  seem  to  be  the  impossibility  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem all  at  once,  the  necessity  for  patience  tempered  with 
enthusiasm,  and  above  all,  the  futility  of  that  kind  of 
superficial  reforms,  championed  by  a  certain  class  of  en- 
thusiasts common  to  all  parties,  who  are  impatient  of  de- 
tails, unaware  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem,  and  in- 

pable  of  seeing  more  than  one  evil  and  one  reform  at 

e  same  time. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  discussed  briefly  the 
progress  of  the  working  classes  during  the  past  century. 
85 
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In  Chapter  V  we  have  illustrated  the  obverse  side  of  til 
picture,  the  poverty  and  degradation  which  still  rant 
It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  justification  for  content,  w 
ground  for  a  complacent  policy  of  inaction.  But  wta 
one  looks  back  through  the  centuries  and  takes  a  brosi 
view  of  the  rise  of  the  laboring  classes  from  slavery  to  ■ 
position  in  which,  fortified  by  trade  unionism,  they  an 
often  able  to  dictate  termB  to  the  employers  themselves,  a 
seems— to  borrow  an  idea  from  Mr.  Kidd — that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  working  classes  is  inevitable,  that  their  nlt> 
matc  future  is  assured,  that  our  real  task  is  with  the  pre- 
cise problem  that  lies  next  at  hand,  the  exact  direction  af 
the  next  step,  the  minutue  of  policy,  method  and  meant. 
The  far  future  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  vague  specu- 
lation about  it  is,  if  not  injurious,  at  least  useless  as  a 
base  of  immediate  practical  action.  In  short,  to  one  con- 
crete In  ins,  wv  may  be  moving  towards  socialism  or  w» 
may  be  moving  towards  anarchism,  but  whithersoever  w* 
do  move,  socialism,  anarchism  and  every  other  "inn" 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  wisdom  of  its  immediate 
posals.     The  hope  of  the  hour  is  in  specific  social  reform 


itrrEREXCKR :  Ther*  to  *  »ast  literature  on  this  subject  bat  •  wot* 
containing  a  critical  nnnljuls  of  the  facta  with  no  Impartial  tnrratig*- 
tlon  of  the  causes  and  theory  of  progress  In  the  United  States,  rtoutoi 
to   be-   written.     A   genernl    but   superficial   leca  rogresis   dnrtag 

the  nineteenth  century  In  all  too  groat  nation*  of  the  world  to  glwe  to 
II.  de  B.  Olbblns'  Economic  and  Indmtrfai  Propers*  of  Ike  Century 
More  detailed  accounts  of  the  ennnges  In  the  fritted  Stairs  may  bt 
found  In  C.  H  Wright's  Industrial  Eenlution  of  the  lulled  >  ■■ 
Ijivnsae'jr'a  American  Work  in  an ;  and  D.  A.  Wella"  Recent  JFconamlf 
Change*.  Early  conditions  In  the  Co  I  ted  Stnte*  are  well  described  to 
Edward  Emrleston's  The  Transit  of  CirtHnUon  and  J.  B.  McMistcr's 
History  of  the  Pooplt  -I  r/.,  I  ntirid  Motes,  the  latter  of  which  to  wall 
summarised,  together  with  other  Interesting  material*,  In  tbe  Brat  bum 
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bapters  of  John  Mitchell's  Organised  Labor.  By  far  tb«  best  short 
general  discussion  of  wages  Is  contained  In  Hip  10th  edition  uf  the  En 
cyclopedia  Itrltannlra,  Vol.  XXXIII.  article  •'Wages";  for  a  more  tbor- 
ough  discussion  of  tbe  theory  of  wage  statistics  the  render  may  con- 
sult A.  L.   Bowley's   Wagn  In  the   Vnlted  Kingdom  in  the  Ntn<trmth 

tntury.  while  the  American  statistics  may  be  found  In  the  sources 
quoted  In  the  teit.  Tbe  most  recent  studies  tn  tbe  cost  of  living  are 
published  In  liulhtln  of  the  (V.  B.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  S3,  and  In  ih<- 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Lahor.  Tbe  distribution  of  wealth,  aa  well  as  tbe  progress  of  the 
working  clusses.  are  dl«cus*ed  with  partisan  vigor  In  C.  B.  Spshr's  The 
/•rt-nrnt  DUtritiution  of  Wealth  in  the  Init.d  Httite*  and  In  Kdwnrd  At- 
kinson's The  Distribution  of  Product*;  while  on  nil  the  subjects  treated 
In  this  chapter,  statistical  discussions  may  be  found  In  Mnyo-Smltb's  Sta- 
tistics and  Economic*,  whore  short  bibliographies  are  glvrn.  For  thor- 
ough dlscusalons  of  th*  theory  of  progress  and  tbe  factors  which  de- 
termine the  laborer's  share  of  the  Industrial  product,  see  Marshall.  Prin- 
ciples of  Economic;  ch.  XII ;  Plerson.  Principle*  of  Economics,  ch.  VI ; 
and  Clark.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth 

SUPPLEMENT**!   READINGS: 

1.  "Land  snd  Labor  In  tbe  Bnrly  Colonies."  KgglestoD.  The  Tran- 

sit of  Civilisation,  ch.  VI.  pp.  STfl  313. 

2.  "Labor  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Emanci- 

pation   Proclamation,"   Mitchell,    Organised   Labor,   ch. 
VI II.  pp.  07-63. 
8.     "General  Economic  Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Co- 
nant.  Wall  Street  and  the  Country,  pp.  118-170. 

4.  Wages— Theory  and  Statistics.  EncvclapctHa  Brittanica   (10th 

ed),   Vol    XXXIII.   pp.  718-720. 

5.  "Factors   Determining  Nominal    Wages."   Levasseur.  American 

Workman,  ch.   VIII.   pp 

6.  Influence  of  Machinery  on  Labor.    Hobaon,  Evolution  of  Hod- 

em  Capitalism .  ch.  VIII.  pp.  220-243. 

7.  "Factory  Legislation  Considered  with  Reference  to  the  Wages. 

etc.    of    the    Operatives     Protected     Thereby."     Wood. 

Journal   of  the   Koval  Statistical   Society.  Vol.   05.   pp. 

284-324. 
«.     Distribution  In  the  Cnlted   St  n  tea.  Paat  and   I' resent.  Spahr. 

77ir    Present    Distribution    of    Wealth,   ch.    II.    111.    pp. 

24-70. 
0.     Statistics   of    Distribution.    Msyo  Smith.    Statistics   and   Eco- 
nomic*, ch.  XIII.  pp.  «1MB& 
10.     "Concentration    nnd    Diffusion    of    Wealth."    Ely.   Evolution   of 

Industrial  society.  Part  II,  ch.  VI.  pp.  235-270. 
"Probable   Futurity  of  tin*  Laboring  Classes"   as  It   appeared. 

In   1848.  to  J.  8.   Mill,   Principle*  of  Political  Economy, 

Bk.  IV.  ch.  VI.  VII.  pp.  494  310  (Routledge  ed.). 
Theory   of    Progress.    Marshall.   Principles   of   Economies,   eb» 

XIII,  Sees.  9-19,  pp.  771-700  (3d  ed.). 
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APPENDIX  A 

WOMAN  AND  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

states 

Minimum  Ago  Limit 

Educational  Pro- 
visions (a) 

1 11  Iterate 

caw 

Con  nut 
lie  Eni- 
p|e.;. 

Under  [h 

Certifi- 
cates of 
School 

Factories 

Stores 

Miuei 

Attend- 
ance (e) 
Required 

I'n.i.  a 

«0  td> 

ia 

., 

14 

i«"i«j  (f) 
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19 

ia 

.... 

14 

M 

is'ici 

Btt 
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10 
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14 
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10  (a) 
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14 
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14 
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11 

.... 

18 

H'ttJ 

. 

.   .. 

•  •  •■ 

14 

14 

14 
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10  (u) 
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10  (u) 
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1 
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14 
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14 

18 

14 
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IS 
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18 
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18 
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li 

14 

14 

19 
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14 

14 

14 
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11 
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13 

14  (CO) 
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is 

ia 
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IS 

South  Carolina 
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. .    . 
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.... 

11  Idd) 
14  (ee) 

South  Dakota. 
Tenneiaee 

..  >  • 

14 
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14 
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ia 

io'" 
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ia 

14 

14(ff)  ('I 

u"" 

lftVo) 

Virginia 
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ia" 
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Washington  ... 
\V.st  Virginia 

ia  (tz) 

H  (M) 

18  (bh) 

IMffHU 

15  (r)  (il) 

18 

18 

— 

14 

»{$) 

11 

n 
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14 
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(a).  In  all  occupations  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

(b).  Employment  I*  usually  permitted  If  child  attends  night  whim  I. 

(«).  Attendance  either  before  or  daring  employment,  must  usually 
be  during  previous  year. 

(d).  Under  12  only  In  rase*  of  extreme  poverty. 

(e).  Tn  manufacturing  establishment*. 

(f).  10  In  mines. 

(g).  In  mines. 

<hi.  lfi  if  Illiterate. 

(1).  Under  15   may  not  be  employed  more  than  60  days  without 
consent  of  legal  guardian. 

(J).  Except  In  vacation. 

(k).  In    any    manufacturing    or   mercantile   establishment,    laundry, 
renovating  works,  bakery,  printing  office,  mine  or  quarry. 

Ml.  Exeept  In  cases  of  extreme  poverty, 
(m).  14  for  girl*. 

<n).  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishment!. 

(o).  Except  SO  counties  and  cunning  Industries. 

<p).  Applies  only  to  Baltimore  and  Allegheny  County. 

"ii.    II   In   minr... 

Ir).  In  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishment*. 

(i).  In  any  manufacturing  establishment,  hotel  or  store. 

(t).  Boya  under  21  and  girls  under  18  may  not  be  employed  with- 
out consent  of  legal  guardian. 

(u).  Under  14   only  If  certMViilo  of  at  least   20  weeks'  school  at- 
tendance during  previous  year  la  presented. 

(v).  In  manufacturing,  mechanical.  Industrial  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. 

(w).  21  If  Illiterate 

(x).  No  boy  under  10  or  girl  under  lfi  can  aril  newspapers  In  cities 
of  the  drat  class,  i.  c.  New  York  City  and  Buffalo. 

(y).  14  except  In  vacation. 

(x).  Except  In  oyster  canning  and  packing  manufactories, 
(aa).  Except  where  not  more  than  10  men  are  employed, 
(bb).  15  In  mines. 
tec).  14  about  mines:  10  In  mines. 

(dd).  After  Maj  1.  IM&  the  age  limit  ia  to  be  12  years  Any  child 
who  has  attended  school  at  least  4  months  during  the  cur- 
rent school  yenr  and  can  read  and  writs  moy  be  employed 
In  textile  establishment*  during  June.  July  and  August. 

(cc).  In  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments 
or  mines. 

i. IT i.  In  any  manufacturing  or  other  establishment  using  machinery, 
(gg).  14  except  In  case*  of  extreme  poverty, 
thin.  12  about  mines;  14  In  mines. 

(Il>.  In  telegraph  or  telephone  offices. 

UJ).  In  manufacturing  establishments  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
(kk>.  The  hour*  of  sMMrsal  under  18  ore  limited  to  48  p«r  week  If 
they  are  employed  at  night. 
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Is   **y  asEafacntrtag 
ocevtattioa  Oeeased 

la  maaufactautaa;  ratahHihaaraii  other  than  eottoa  aad  wooles 
atiUs. 

to  all  occupatiooa. 

In  amy  facto ry,  warehouse,  workshop,  tetepbose  or  teJetrrspo 
office,  clothlot  dressmaking  or  millinery  esta  naiatuateat,  or 
In  anjr  place  where  the  manufacture  of  anj  kind  of  goods 
la  carried  on,  or  where  any  gooda  are  prepared  for  mun- 
facto  re. 

In  an/  manufacturing  business  or  factory  In  any  part  of  the 
State  or  In  any  mercantile  establishment  In  Baltimore. 

Children  onder  14  in  the  street  trades. 

Contracts  for  overtime  allowed. 

in  manufacturing  establishments  sod  stores  employing  more 
than  10  persons. 

Jn  bakeries, 

in  any  mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  or  telegraph 
office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  In  the  dis- 
tribution or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  message*. 

Cbirdreo  onder  18  and  women  can  not  be  compelled  to  work 
more  than  these  hoars. 

la  sny  manufacturing  establishment  mercantile  Industry,  laun- 
dry, workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office. 

In  any  factory,  mine  or  textile  manufactory. 

If  illiterate. 

In  COhlicCti  factories  ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  In 
manufacturing  establishments. 
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1.  Cam  of  Abandonment  of  Pro/1*  Sharing:  In  1899  Mr.  Nicholas 
Pain*  Oilman  published  a  Hat  of  twenty. three  ilrms  In  which  profit 
■baring  was  supposed  to  be  In  force  at  that  time,  but  several  of  these 
appear  never  to  have  hnd  ftny  system  of  true  participation,  while  others 
bare  abandoned  the  plan.  Taking  up  these  establishments  In  detail : 
(1)  The  Riverside  Press  has  merely  a  savings  hank  available  only  to 
lis  employees,  while  (2)  the  Century  Company  reports  that  "whatever 
experiments  we  h:iv«  muds  In  this  direction  have  not  applied  *t  all  to 
Ibe  printing  ur  manufacturing  nf  our  jriiUI Ic-iti Imiit  our.  In  the  sense  In 
which  the  term  Is  generally  understood,  to  workmen;  but  only  to  our 
office  help  and  the  people  engaged  In  clerical  work."  (3>  The  discon- 
tinuance of  the  system  practiced  by  tbe  Plllsbury  Mills  has  been  si- 
rwiily  recorded.  H)  In  the  Ituinford  Chemical  Works  of  Providence. 
Uuode  Island,  there  was  for  a  time  a  plau  for  Ibe  reward  of  long  con- 
tinued loyal  service,  but  "this  could  not  properly  be  called  a  profit 
sharing  plan  Inasmuch  as  the  sums  paid  to  the  favored  employeer  were 
not  determined  by  the  profits  of  tbe  business,  but  simply  from  the 
time  of  the  employee's  service-  and  the  snms  earned  by  him."  Even 
this  plan,  however,  was  discontinued  several  years  ago.  (5)  The  l"tii> 
Ik  i. >■■]-■■'>■  HE  RMtaMphla  iUa  < i - •  t •  s . •  -  Uh  *^r*TT*  of  uj  i  tan  ol 
profit  shsrlng  In  Its  ofllce ;  (fl|  Itnnd,  M<  Nolly  &  Company  of  Chicago 
state  that  "we  have  long  since  discontinued  tbe  profit  sharing  plan 
among  employees,  as  we  did  not  find  It  of  sny  benefit  ;"  i"i  and  the 
KIce  aud  (Jrllllii  Manufacturing  Company  of  TTisTUMHT.  Massachusetts. 
report  that  "the  system  referred  to  li  not  nt  present  In  opersilon  In 
our  works."  (8)  The  Hub  Clothing  Store,  of  Chicago,  says  that  Us 
method  Is  not  the  real  profit  sharing  system,  (0)  while  the  II.  K.  Por- 
ter Company  states  that  It  has  at  prexent  no  profit  sharing  system  la 
operation,  "os  we  get  at  the  same  results  to  mutual  odvnntage  of  our- 
selves and  workmen  by  means  of  piece  work,  to  a  very  large  extent." 
None  of  these  Dine  companies,  however,  can  be  considered,  In  1904.  as 
examples  of  profit  sharing.  Moreover,  three  of  the  remaining  firms. 
I".  V  Kuss  of  San  Francisco,  the  Columbus  Gas  Company,  snd  th« 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  of  New  York  City,  fall  to  answer  Inquiries  In 
regard  to  profit  •baring,  and  have  doubtless  abandoned  any  system  they 
may  have  practiced. 

There  remain,  then,  out  of  tbe  twenty-tbree  Bros  composing  Mr 
Oilman's  list,  only  eleven  In  which  profit  sharing  Is  now  known  to  be 
In  force. 

Other  cases  of  profit  sharing  reported  by  Mr.  Monroe  as  uniting  the 
twelve  experiments  existing  In  189*1  were  as  follows:  (I)  Tbe  Wana- 
maker    Department    8tore,    Philadelphia,    (2)    the    Scott   and    Holstun 
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Lumber  Company  of  Duluth,  Minnesota.  (3)  the  Arm  of  C.  C  Cat 
manufacturer  of  band  Instrument*  at  Elkhnrt.  Indiana.  (4)  the  Baa 
dota  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  of  Brunasrlcfc.  Ma  I  or.  aed  <Ji  0» 
Cumberland  Mills,  owiwd  by  S.  D.  Warren  and  Company.  Bwtoa  Mat 
aachusctts.  Of  tlieae  the  first  paya  to  Ua  employees  a  perccatafi  • 
sales  durluK  tbe  Holiday  trade  of  each  December,  bat  baa  no  ir»c» 
tern  of  profit  sharing  I  the  second  "has  not  been  running  on  the  an* 
sharing  basis  for  the  past  ten  yean.;'-  the  third  shared  prvflu  ra 
employee*  for  about  five  year*  and  then  discontinued  the  pUa  "as 
results  not  being  what  had  been  hoped  for :"  th-  fourth  -  abandon*!  at 
profit  sharing  system  some  yeara  ago:"  and  tbe  last  failed  is  rea<f  ■ 
Inquiries.  These  apparently  add  nothing  to  tbe  Hat  of  axJatlag  cue 
of  profit  sharing. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Monroe  reports  the  temporary  abandsaanat  i 
profit  sharing,  due  to  commercial  depression.  In  tbe  following 
<l>  The  I'age  lteltlng  Company,  of  Concord.  New  Ilampshl- 
Wllllfltnsport  (Pa.)  Iron  and  Nail  Company;  (3i  t;inn  and  Csasiaay. 
publishers,  of  noston,  Massachusetts:  Hi  Pomeroy  Brother*. 
factoring  chemists  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  and  (5)  the  Golden 
and  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Henver.  Colorado.  The-  Page  Belt  tag  Caa 
pany  never  resumed  the  plan,  which  was  In  force  for  only  one  ysat 
and  which  they  do  not  consider  to  have  furnished  them  with  any  w" 
Ural  experience  In  profit  fchartng.  The  Wllllamsport  Iron  and  Sal 
Company  Is  not  continuing  the  system,  tboagh  still  believing  In  tht 
advantngea  of  profit  sharing,  and  reports  that :  "We  never  gave  b  a 
fair  trial."  Olnn  and  Company  make  no  reply  to  Inquiries.  Tie 
Galdtn  Pressed  and  Fire  Iirlrk  Company  In  1891  made-  an  offer  to  skate 
50  per  cent,  of  Its  net  profits,  over  and  above  r>  per  cent,  interest  aa 
capital,  and  allowing  no  salaries  for  management,  among  those  *»• 
ployeea  who  bad  been  In  tbe  service  of  the  company  for  at  least  *a 
months,  the  share  of  each  to  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  fcts  a*n 
Ice  and  the  amount  of  wages  received.  This  was  au  unusually 
OBI  proposition,  bur  "unfortunately  all  hulldlng  tradea  were 
fee  ted  by  tbe  conditions  that  resulted  In  the  panic  of  180.1.  and 
being  no  profit  on  tbe  basis  mentioned  tbe  offer  never  bee 
tlTe." 

The  Pomeroy  Brothers  Company  adopted  a  plan  of  profit  aborts* 
aome  time  In  tbe  eighties  and  divided  at  first  5  per  cent,  and  aft** 
wards  10  per  cent,  of  Ita  profits  among  the  employees  In  proportion  te 
the  wages  pold  each.  All  who  bad  been  In  the  service  of  tbe  e*e> 
pany  for  two  years  were  participants,  while  all  who  bad  nerved  for  sit 
months,  but  not  two  yrsrs,  might,  st  the  option  of  the  employer*.  *• 
admitted  to  share,  and  practically  all  such  were  an  admitted.  Tat 
company  offered  to  pay  fl  per  cent.  Interest  on  any  money  left  on  de- 
posit. In  the  expressed  hope  that  ultimately  tbe  men  would  own  stork 
In  tbe  business,  but  this  hope  was  disappointed  In  1803.  and  I 
year  or  two  after,  the  profit  slisrlriK  dividend,  which  had  previously 
run  from  one  week's  to  three  months'  salary,  was  so  small  aa  not  ** 
be  worth  dividing,  and  In  1805  a  stock  company  waa  organised  and 
profit  sharing  abandoned.  This  Is  evidently  a  case  of  the  dUttart 
failure  of  the  profit  sharing  plan  to  accomplish  tbe  results  anticipated 
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by  the  employer!,  for  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy.  the  president  of  the  cob- 
pany.  report* : 

•At  the  beginning  I  wan  enthusiastic  about  profit  sharing  I  am  now 
convinced  that  It  la  only  a  method  for  the  employer  to  show  bla  good- 
will to  the  employees.  If  It  lends  Into  co-operation  and  real  democracy 
In  the  conduct  of  bualur*»  It  Ic  admirable,  but  It  doea  not  necessarily 
lead  Into  that,  na  It  cornea  wholly  from  above  and  la  apt  lo  be  accepted 
aa  one  accepts  the  sunshine  or  any  benefit  that  one  baa  not  worked 
for.  I  think  the  men  when  they  first  got  It  were  a  little  bewildered 
but.  of  course,  thought  It  a  good  thing,  as  tlvey  got  something  they  bad 
not  expected.  Dot  few  of  them  really  understood  or  appreciated  the 
motive  which  mode  us  divide  profits.  In  a  small  business  such  aa  ours, 
employing  twenty  to  thirty  bands,  the  good-will  of  the  employer  can 
be  shown  fur  better  by  turkeys  at  Christmas,  presents  with  a  word  of 
sympathy  In  times  of  special  need  or  at  a  marriage  or  something  of 
that  sort.  It  brlngH  In  the  human  element,  while  profit  sharing,  from 
Its  very  nature.  Is  a  little  Impersonal  and  amacka  of  machinery;  and 
unless  the  employer  gives  his  men  a  clear  statement  of  the  percentage 
of  profits  be  agrees  to  divide,  with  the  right,  wbl-.h  he  must  see  they 
exercise,  for  the  men  to  go  over  his  books,  nnd  see  that  his  statement 
of  profits  Is  correct,  profit  sharing  Is  Just  as  much  ■  gratuity  from  tbe 
employer  to  the  employee  as  turkeys  at  Christmas,  and  It  la  mlnua  the 
personal  feeling  at  tbe  opportune  time.  In  large  factories  where  from 
tbe  size  the  personal  element  must  be  absent.  It  may  be  the  only  avail- 
able method." 

2.  Casts  Of  Profit  Sharing  With  Higher  Employ«<$:  («>  The  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company  adopted  In  11*02  a  plan  which  gives 
"to  certain  of  Its  general  employees  In  New  York  snd  Dourer,  tbe 
managers-,  superintendents  and  assistant  mnnngers  or  superintendents 
of  the  several  plants  of  the  company,  to  the  smelting  works  foremen 
and  other  foremen,  together  with  chemists  and  a»*aypr*  ore  purchas- 
ing agents,  and  a  number  of  nlhers.  nu  opportunity  to  participate  In  a 
portion  of  the  profits  earned  by  the  company."  Obvloualy  only  the 
more  Important  employees  are  Included.  The  amount  to  he  set  aside 
for  distribution  varies  according  to  tbe  total  earnings  of  the  company ; 
the  amount  of  wagea  forma,  with  few  exceptions,  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion ;  in  general,  employees  must  have  been  In  the  service  of  tbe  com- 
pany for  the  entire  fiscal  year  to  participate;  and  tbe  bonus  Is  paid 
wholly  In  cash. 

(I)  Tbe  Win.  Fllene's  Sons  Company,  a  prominent  mercantile  house 
of  Boston,  has  recently  begun  a  system  of  sharing  profits,  which,  how- 
ever. Includes  only  the  chiefs  of  departments  and  their  sub-heads. 
"Whenever  an  executive  has  been  connected  with  one  department  only, 
he  shares  directly  In  tbe  profits  of  that  department:  where  he  bat 
been  connected  with  more  than  one  department,  or  the  whole  store, 
the  profits  of  one  or  more  are  offset  by  tbe  losses  of  the  remaining  flt> 
partmenta  In  which  he  Is  Interested  "  Thus  some  may  receive  proflta 
while  others  do  not.  This  company  has  also  a  plan  for  giving  em- 
ployees ft  percentage  on  snles.  similar  to  that  of  the  Wanamaker  nnd 
other  mercantile  nmipniilrx.  hut  llila  Is  j/«ifn,  and  not  pro/11  aharlng. 

(e)  The  Carolina  Savings  Uank  of  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  prac- 
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EARNINGS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  1901 

The   following   Information    concerning    earning*,  unemployment   an-: 
other  subjects  treated  In  Chnpter*  V  and  XIII,   La  uken  fr-nn  I9J*  8* 
Utnlh  Annual  Rtport  of  the  Commituionrr  of  Labor,  which  unfortunately 
appeared  too  late  to  ho  0*ed  In  the  preparation  of  this  hook. 

The  Investigation  described  in  the  above  Report  will  confined  to  the 
families  of  wage  workers  ami  nf  persona  on  salaries  not  exceeding  $1200 
a  year.  Tho  budget*  of  23.110  families,  r-  presenting  134.108  persons,  were 
secured,  covering  a  period  of  12  months,  which  period,  in  the  average  case, 
seems  to  hare  coincided  approximately  with  tho  calendar  year  1901  1'rac- 
tlcallr  the  whole  United  States  waB  covered  In  such  n  way  as  to  make  the 
results  thoroughly  typical  of  average  conditions  among  industrial 
worker*. 

The  general  prosperity  of  this  class  of  workers  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  of  itho  35,021  families  containing  wives,  only  8.68  per  cent,  were  at 
w^rk.  the  latter  contributing  9129  a  year  to  the  family  Income.  Taking  the 
children  10  to  15  years  of  age,  in  order  to  test  the  extent  of  child  labor,  and 
the  disposition  to  put  children  to  work,  it  appears  that  9.07  per  cent,  of 
auch  children  were  at  work.  85  00  per  cent,  at  school,  1.31  per  cent  both  at 
work  and  at  school,  and  3.t»  per  cent,  at  home.  The  agents  reported  that 
61  per  ewnt  of  tho  homes  were  "well  furnished,"  27  per  cent  "fairly  well 
furnished."  and  Is  percent,  "poorly  furnished". 

The  statistics  of  unemployment  confirm  In  a  general  way  those  given  In 
Chapter  V.  Out  of  MM  heads  of  families.  12£48  lost  no  time  from  unto* 
ploy  men  t  In  the  twelve  months  covered,  while  12.154  lont  on  average  0.U 
weeks.  For  the  whole  number.  24,402.  this  would  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
4.7  weeks  of  unemployment.  The  statistics  of  canses  of  unemployment 
show  that  of  the  unemployed  heads  of  families.  34.62  per  cent,  were  idle 
because  they  could  not  got  work.  30.96  per  cent,  because  of  sickne 
■JafcOMl  and  other  causes  combined.  13.05  per  cent  because  of  slack  work. 
6.45  percent,  because  of  vacation,  1.30  per  cent,  because  the  establishment 
was  closed.  2.25  per  cent,  bocause  of  bad  weather.  2.07  per  cent  because  of 
strikes,  1.66  per  cent,  because  of  accidents,  and  1.64  per  rent,  because  of 
other  reasons. 

The  statistics  of  yearly  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families  are  given 
below.  The  arithmetic  average  of  such  earnings  was  9621  a  rear;  the 
the  median  Income  about  MIS.  The  average  yearly  Income,  from  all 
sources,  of  the  25,110  families  was  1750,  whilo  among  the  11,156  normal 
families—  families  including  no  boarders  or  lodger*  and  having  no  children 
over  II  year-  of  age—  the  average  Income  from  all  sources  was  9851.  The 
average  expenditure  was  9609  per  family:  12,816  families  had  a  surplus 
averaging  9121  a  year,  while  4.117  families  bad  a  deficit  averaging  906  a 
year. 
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In  the  calculations  concerning  earnings  and  unemployment  cited  above, 
the  very  small  number  of  heads  of  families  (0-72  per  cent)  who 
Invalids  or  idle  during  the  whole  year,  were  omitted:  and  in  the  Investiga- 
tion as  a  whole  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  budgets  of  farm  laborers, 
although  130  farm  laborers  were.  Incidentally,  included.  These  farts 
explain  the  differences  between  the  results  given  here  and  thoae  given  in 
Chapter  V.  The  present  statistics  Indicate  thai  among  head*  of  famili-* 
containing  n  vi-ry  few  farm  bands  and  a  considerable  number  of  salaried 
men,  the  average  period  of  unemployment  amounted  to  4.7  weeks.  This  sup- 
port! vnrjr  strongly  the  statement  made,  or  suggested,  in  Chapter  V  that 
in  normal  years  among  industrial  workers,  approximately  ten  per  cent  of 
the  working  time  is  loft  b)  unemployment,  and  that  the  causes  of  such  un- 
employment mtn  to bo  predominantly  Industrial. 

The  present  atatlstlcs  indicate  that  the  mean  annual  earnings  of  the 
heads  of  families  was  about  1615.  The  mean  income  of  wage  earners,  in 
Chapter  V.  were  estimated  at  something  leu  than  WJ6.  This  discrepancy 
may  indicate  a  real  error  In  the  calculations  In  Chant-  r  V.  but  more  prob- 
ably it  results  from  th<»  inclusion  of  salaried  m  reatigatton  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ltb9t,  and  the  practical  excluaion  of  farm  laborers.  That 
the  difference  In  classes  could  account  for  the  difference  In  the  mean 
incomes,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  median  income  of  the  ISO  farm 
laborers  Investigated  was  only  1330.  while  there  were  In  the  United  States, 
at  the  last  census.  1.717.668  agricultural  laborers,  of  whom  1.771.848  did  not 
belong  to  the  family  for  which  they  worked. 

nojbcr  akd  i'erointioi  of  htads  of  families  ix  each  obott  of 
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